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PREFACE. 


^Mtd^a^-^ufc^t*^ 


as 


In  ofTering  to  the  Public  this  small  work, 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  bring  within 
the  reach  6f  young  persons  a  science  which 
no  English  writer  has  yet  presented  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  fornix  tlie  author  is  far 
from  inferring,  from  the  unexpected  suc- 
ce^  of  a  former  elementary  work,  on  the 
subject  of  Chemistry,  that  the  present  at- 
tempt iss  likely  to  be  received  with  equd 
favor.  ^vJPolitical  Economy,  though  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  mankind,  and  the  object  of 
so  much  controversy  and  speculation  among 
men  of  knowledge,  is  not  yet  become  a 
popular  science,  and  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  study  essential  to  early  educa- 
tion. \  This  work,  therefore,  independently 
of  aU  its  defectSi  will  have  to  contend 
against  the  novelty  of  the  pursuit  with 
young  persons  of  either  sex,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  whom  it  is  especially  intended.     If, 
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however,  it  sbould  be  found  useful,  and  if^ 
upon  the  whole,  the  doctrines  it  contains 
should  appear  sound  and  sufficiently  well 
explained,  the  author  flatters  herself  that 
this  attempt  will  not  be  too  severely  judged. 
She  hopes  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
devising  the  plan  of  this  work,  she  was  in 
a  great  degree  obliged  to  form  the  path  she 
has  pursued,  and  had  scarcely  any  other 
guide  in  this  popular  mode  of  viewing  the 
subject,  than  the  recollection  of  the  impres- 
sions she  herself  experienced  when  she  first 
turned  her  attention  to  this  study ;  though 
she  has  subsequently  derived  great  assist- 
ance from  the  kindness  of  a  few>  friends, 
who  revised  her  sheets  as  she  advanced  in 
the  undertaking. 

As  to  the  principles  and  materials  of  the 
work,  it  is  so  obvious  that  they  have  been 
obtained  from  the  writings  of  the  great 
masters  who  have  treated  this  subject,  and 
more  particularly  from  those  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  of  Mr.  Malthus,  M.  Say,  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  Mr.  Blake,  that 
the  author  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
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load  these  pages  with  repeated  acknowledg- 
ments and  incessant  references. 

It  will  immediately  be  perceived  by  those 
to  whom  the  subject  is  not  new,  that  a  few 
of  the  most  abstruse  questions  and  contro- 
versies in  Political  Economy  have  been 
entirely  omitted,  and  that  others  have  been 
stated  and  discussed  without  any  positive 
conclusion  being  deduced.  This  is  a  de- 
fect unavoidably  attached  not  only  to  the 
author's  limited  knowledge,  but  also  to  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  science.  In  general, 
however,  when  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine 
has  appeared  well  estabUshed,  it  has  been 
stated  conscientiously,  without  any  excess 
of  caution  or  reserve,  and  with  the  sole 
object  of  diffusing  useful  truths. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
among  the  author's  literary  advisers,  whe- 
ther the  form  of  dialogues,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 
should  be  preserved  in  this  Essay.  She  has, 
however,  ultimately  decided  for  the  affirm- 


ative;  hot  that  she  particularly  studied 
to  introduce  strict  consistency  of  character, 
or  uniformity  of  intellect,  in  the  remarks 
of  h6r  pupil^  -—an  attempt  which  might  have 
often  impeded  the  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  because  it  gave  her  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  objections,  and  placing 
in  various  points  of  view  questions  and 
answers  as  they  had  actually  occurred  to 
her  own  mind,  —  a  plan  which  would  not 
have  suited  a  more  didactic  composition. 
It  will  be  observed  accordingly,  that  the 
colloquial  form  is  not  here  confined  to  the 
mere  intersection  of  the  argument  by  ques- 
tions and  answers,  as  in  common  schooU 
books ;  but  that  the  questions  are  generally 
the  vehicle  of  some  collateral  remarks  con- 
tributing to  illustrate  the  subject ;  anfl  that 
they  are  in  fact  such  as  would  be  likely  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  young 
person,  fluctuating  between  the  impulse  of 
her  heart  and  the  progress  of  her  reason, 
and  naturally  imbued  with  all  flie  preju- 
dices ahd  popular  feelings  of  uniftformed 
benevolence. 
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CONVERSATION   I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ERRORS  ARISING  FROM  TOTAL   IGNORANCE  OF  PO- 
LITICAL    ECONOMY.  —  ADVANTAGES     RESULTING 

FROM   THE    KNOWLEDGE  OF    ITS   PRINCIPLES* 

DIPFICULTIES  TORE  SURMOUNTED  IN  THIS  STUPY« 


MRS.  B. 

We  differ  so  much  respeeting  the  merit  of- -the 
passage  you  mentioned  this  mornings  that  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  some  inaccuracy  in  the  quotation. 

CAROLINE. 

Then  pray  allow  me  to  read  it  to  you ;  it  is  im- 
mediately after  the  return  of  Telemachus  to  Sa* 
lentum,  when  he  expresses  his  astonishment  to 
Mentor  at  die  change  that  has  tidcen  place  since 
his  former  yisit ;  he  says,  ^^  Has  any  misfortune 
happened  to Salentum  in  my  absence?  the  ma^il- 
ficence  and  splendour  in  which  I  left  it  have  dis- 
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appeared.  I  see  neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor 
jewels ;  the  habits  of  the  people  are  plain,  the  build«- 
ings  are  smaller  and  more  simple,  the  arts  lan- 
guish, and  the  city  is  become  a  desert"  —  **  Have 
you  observed,"  replied  Mentor  with  a  smile,  *^  the 
state  of  the  country  that  lies  round  it  ?"  —  ^^  Yes," 
said  Telemachiis,  ^*  J  perceive  that  agriculture  is 
become  an  honourable  profession,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  field  uncultivated." — ^^  And  which  is  best," 
replied  Mentor,  <^  a  superb  city,  abounding  with 
marble,  gold,  and  silver,  with  a  steril  and  neglected 
country;  or  a  country  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  fruitful  as  a  garden,  with  a  city  where 
decency  has  taken  place  of  pomp  ?  A  great  city 
full  of  artificers,  who  are  employed  only  to  effe- 
minate the  manners,  by  furnishing  the  superfluities 
of  luxury,  surrounded  by  a  poor  and  uncultivated 
country,  resembles  a  monster  with  a  head  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  a  withered,  enervated  body,  with- 
out beauty,  vigour,  or  proportion.  The  genuine 
strength  and  true  riches  of  a  kingdom  consist  in 
the  number  of  people,  and  the  plenty  of  provisions ; 
and  innumerable  people  now  cover  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Idomeneus,  which  they  cultivate  with  un^ 
wearied  diligence  and  assiduity.  His  dominions 
may  be  considered  as  one  town,  of  which  Salentum 
is  the  centre;  for  the  people  that  were  wanting  in 
the  fieldis,  and  superfluous  in  the  city,  we  have  re- 
moved from  the  city  to  the  fields." 
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Wdl  —  must  I  proceed,  or  bave  I  read  enough 
to  convince  jou  that  Mentor  is  right? 

I  Still  persist  in  my  opinion ;  for  though  some  of 
the  sentiments  in  this  passage  are  perfectly  just,  yet 
the  general  principle  on  which  they  are  founded, 
that  town  and  country  thrive  at  the  expenoe  of 
each  other,  I  believe  to  be  quite  erroneous ;  I  am 
convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  flourishing  cities 
are  the  means  of  fertilising  the  fields  around  them. 
Do  you  see  any  want  of  cultivation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London?  or  can  you  name  any 
highly  improved  country  which  does  not  abound 
with  wealthy  and  populous  cities  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  more  common  than  to  observe  de- 
cayed cities  environed  by  barren  and  ill-cultivated 
lands  ?  The  purple  and  gold  of  Tyre  during  the 
prosperity  of  the  PhoHiicians,  &r  from  depriving 
the  fields  of  their  labourers,  obliged  that  nation  to 
colonise  new  countries  as  a  provision  for  its  excess 
of  population, 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  going  very  fiir  back  for  an  example. 

MRS.  B. 

If  you  wish  to  come  down  to  a  later  period, 
compare  the  ancient  flourishing  state  of  Phoenicia, 
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With  its  present  wretchedness,  so  forcibly  described 
by  Volney  in  his  travehu 

CABOUNE. 

Has  not  this  wretchedness  been  produced  by 
violent  revolutions,  which,  during  a  course  of  ages 
have  impoverished  that  devoted  country,  and  does 
it  not  continue  in  consequence  of  the  detestable 
policy  of  its  present  masters?  But  in  the  natural 
and  undisturbed  order  of  things,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  greater  number  of  labourers  a  sovereign 
should,  after  the  example  of  Idomeneus,  compel  to 
quit  the  town  in  order  to  work  in  the  country,  the 
better  that  country  would  be  cultivated  ?  * 

MRS*  B« 

I  do  not  think  so ;  I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  people  thus  compelled  to  quit  the 
town,  would  not  find  work  in  the  country. 

CAROLINE. 

And  why  not? 

MRS.  B. 

Because  there  would  already  be  as  many  labour- 
ers in  the  country  as  could  find  emplojrment. 

CAROLINE. 

• 

In  England  that  might  possibly  be  the  case,  but 
yifonld  it  be  so  in  badly-cultivated  countries  ? 
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MRS*  B« 

I  think  it  would. 

CAROLIK35. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a  country  which  is 
iil-cultivated  were  provided  with  a  greater  number 
of  labourers  it  would  not  be  improved?  You  must 
allow  diat  this  requires  some  e&fdanation. 

MBS»  B* 

It  does  SO9  and  perhaps  even  more  than  you 
imagine ;  for  you  cannot  well  understand  this  ques* 
tion  without  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy. 

CAROLINE. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  for  J  confess  that  I 
have  a  sort  tf  antipathy  to  political  economy. 

IjIRS.  B. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  understand  what  is  meant 
by  political  economy  ? 

CABOUNB. 

I  beHeve  so,  as  it  is  very  often  the  subject  of  con^ 
versation  at  home;  but  it  appears  to  me  the  most 
uninteresting  of  all  subjects.  It  is  about  customs 
houses,  and  trade,  and  taxes,  and  bounties,  and 
smu^ling,  and  paper-n^ney,  and  the  bullion- 
committee^  &c.  which  I  iSannot  hear  named  without 
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yawning.  Then  there  is  a  perpetual  reference  to 
the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  name  is  never 
uttered  without  such  veneration,  that  I  was  induced 
one  day  to  look  into  his  work  on  Political  Econo- 
my to  gain  some  information  on  the  subject  of  corn, 
but  what  with  forestalling,  regrating,  duties,  draw- 
backs, and  limiting  prices,  I  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  a  jargon  of  unintelligible  terms,  that  after  run- 
ning over  a  Few  pages  I  threw  the  book  away  in 
despair,  and  resolved  to  eat  my  bread  in  humble 
ignorance.  So  if  our  argument  respecting  town 
and  country  relates  to  political  economy,  I  fancy 
that  I  must  be  contented  to  yield  the  point  in  dis* 
pute  without  understanding  it. 

MRS.  B. 

Well,  then,  if  you  can  remain  satisfied  with  your 
ignorance  of  political  economy  you  should  at  least 
make  up  your  mind  to  forbear  from  talking  of  it, 
since  you  cannot  do  it  to  any  purpose. 

CAROLINE. 

I  assure  you  that  requires  very  little  effi)rt ;  I 
only  wish  that  I  was  as  certain  of  never  hearing 
the  subject  mentioned  as  I  am  of  never  talking 
upon  it  myself. 

MRS.  B. 

Do  you  recollect  how  heartily  you  laughed  at 
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poor  Mr.  Jourdain  in  the  BourgeoU  Oentilhomme^ 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  speaking  in 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it  ? — Weil,  my 
dear,  you  frequently  talk  o£  political  economy 
without  knowing  it.  But  a  few  days  since  I  heard 
you  deciding  on  the  very  question  of  the  scarcity 
of  com;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  your  ver- 
dict was  in  perfect  unison  with  your  present  pro* 
fession  of  ignorance. 

CAROLINE. 

Indeed  I  only  repeated  what  I  had  heard  from 
very  sensible  people^  that  the  farmers  had  a  great 
deal  of  com ;  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  bring 
it  to  market  there  would  be  no  scardty,  and  that 
they  kept  it  back  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest, 
in  order  to  raise  the  price.  Surely  it  does  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  political  economy  to  speak 
on  so  common,  so  interesting  a  subject  as  this  first 
necessary  of  life. 

MRS.  B. 

The  very  circumstance  of  its  general  interest 
venders  it  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
poiidcal  economy.  Unfortunately  for  your  resolu- 
tion, this  science  spreads  into  so  many  ramifications 
that  you  will  seldom  hear  a  conversation  amongst 
liberal-minded  people  without  some  reference  to  it. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  you  accused  the  Birming- 
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s  ham  mami&cturers  of  cruelty  and  iiQustice  towards 
tfaefr  workmen,  and  asserted  that  the  rate  of  wages 
sboiiId>  be  proportioned  by  law  to  ihat  of  pro- 
mums;  m  order  that  the  poor  might  not  be  suf- 
ferers by  a  rise  m  the  price  of  bread.  I  dare  say 
you  thought  that  you  had  made  a  very  rational 
*  speech  when  yott  so  decided  ? 

CAROLIXE. 

And  was  I  mistaken  ?  You  begin  to  excite  my 
curiosity,  Mrs.  6. ;  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be 
tempted  to  study  tliis  science  ? 

MRS.  B. 

1  do  not  know;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  ^shall 
convince  you  of  your  incapacity  to  enter  on  most 
subjects  of  general  conversation,  whilst  you  remain 
in  total  ignorance  of  it;  and  that  however  guarded 
<you  may  be,  that  ignorance  will  be  betrayed,  and 
may  frequently  expose  you  to  ridicule.  During 
the  riots  of  Nottingham  I  recollect  hearing  you  con- 
demn the  invention  of  machines,  which,  by  abridg- 
ing labour,  throw  a  number  of  workmen  out  of 
employment  Your  opinion  was  founded  upon 
mistake  principles  of  benevolence.  In  short,  my 
dear,  so  many  things  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  science  of  political  economy,  that  if  you 
persevere  ill  your  resolution,  you  might  almost  as 
well  condemn  yourself  to  perpetual  silenoe* 
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CAROLINE. 

last  be  privileged 


SIRS*  B* 


I  have  heard  no  trifling  degree  of  ignorance  of 
political  economy  betrayed  in  a  conversatiqp  on 
dress.  ^fWhat  a  pity/'  said  one  lady,  <*that  French 
lace  should  be  so  dear;  for  my  part  I  make  no 
scruple  of  smuggling  it ;  there  is  really  a  great  sa- 
tisfaction in  cheating  the  custom-house.'*  Az^oth^r 
wondered  she  could  so  easily  reconcile  smuggling 
to  her  consciencei  that  she  tbougbt  French  laces 
and  silks,  and  all  French  goods,  should  be  totally 
prohibited;  that  she  was  determined  never  to  wear 
any  thing  from  foreign  countries,  let  it  be  ever  so 
beautiful ;  and  that  it  was  shameful  to  encourage 
foreign  mani^factures  whilst  our  own  poor  were 
starving. 

CAROLINE. 

What  fault  can  you  find  with  the  latter  opinion? 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  replete  with  humanity  and 
patriotism. 

MRS.  B. 

The  benevolence  of  the  lady  I  do  not  question; 
but  without  knowledge  to  guide  and  sense  to  re- 
gulate the  feelings,  the  best  intentions  will  be 
frustrated*    The  science  of  pditical  economy  is 
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iptimately  connected  with  the  daily  occurrences  of 
Ufe,  and  in  this  respect  differs  materially  irom  that 
of  chemistry,  astronomy,  or  any  of  the  natural 
sciences;  the  mistakes  we  may  fall  into  in  the  latter 
sciences  can  have  little  sensible  effect  upon  our 
conduct,  whilst  our  igiiorahce  of  the  former  may 
lead  us  into  serious  prac^tical  errors. 
'  Tfcere  is  scarcely  any  history  or  any  account  of 
▼oyages  or  travels  that  does  not  abound  with  facts 
and  opinions,  the  bearings  of  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  political  economy:  besides,  should 
the  author  himself  be  deficient  in  this  knowledge, 
you  will  be  continually  liable  to  adopt  his  errors 
from  inability  to  detect  them.  This  was  your  case 
in  reading  Telemachus.  Ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  is  to  be  discovered  in 
some  of  the  most  elegant  and  sensible  of  our  writ- 
ers, especially  amongst  the  poets.  That  beautiful 
compositipn  of  Goldsmith,  the  Deserted  Village, 
is  full  of  errors  of  this  description,  which,  from  its 
great  popularity,  are  very  liable  to  mislead  the 
ill-informed. 

CAROLINE. 

I  should  almost  regret  to  learn  any  thing  which 
would  lower  that  beautiiul  poem  in  my  estimation. 

Its  intrinsic  merit  as  a  poem  is  quite  sufficient  to 
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atone  for  any  errors  in  scientific  principles.  Truth 
is  not,  you  know,  essential  to  poetic  beauty  ;  but 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  fiction. 

CAROLINE. 

Well)  after  all,  Mrs.  B.,  ignorance  of  political 
economy  is  a  very  excusable  deficiency  in  women. 
It  is  the  business  of  Government  to  reform  the 
prejudices  and  errors  which  prevail  respecting  it ; 
and  as  we  are  never  likely  ta  become  legislators, 
is  it  not  3ust  as  well  that  we  should  remun  in 
happy  ignorance  of  evils  which  we  have  no  power 
to  remedy? 

MRS.  B. 

When  you  plead  in  favour  of  ignorance,  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
If  a  more  general  knowledge  of  political  economy 
prevented  women  from  propagating  errors  respect- 
ing it,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  no 
trifling  good  would  ensue.  Childhood  is  spent  in 
acquiring  ideas,  adolescence  in  discriminating 
and  rejecting  those  which  are  ialse;  how  greatly 
we  should  facilitate  this  labour  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  errors  imbibed  in  early  youth, 
and  by  inculcating  such  ideas  only  as  are  founded 
in  truth. 
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'  CAROLINE. 

Surely  you  wotdd  not  teach  political  economy 
to  children  ? 

MRS.  B. 

I  would  wish  that  mothers  were  so  &r  compe- 
tent to  teach  it,  that  their  children  should  not  have 
any  thing  to  unlearn ;  and  if  they  could  convey 
such  lessons  of  political  economy  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  gives  in  her  story  of  the  Cherry  Orchard, 
no  one  I  should  think  would  esteem  such  inform- 
ation beyond  the  capacity  of  a  child. 

CAROLINE. 

I  thought  I  remembered  that  story  perfectly, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  in  it  a  single  word  relative 
to  political  economy. 

MRS.  B. 

The  author  has  judiciously  avoided  naming  the 
science,  but  that  little  tale  contains  a  simple  and 
beautiful  exposition  of  the  division  of  labour,  the 
merit  of  which  you  would  more  highly  appreciate 
if  you  were  acquainted  with  its  application  to  poli- 
tical economy.  You  would  perhaps  also  allow 
children  to  hear  the  story  of  King  Midas,  whos^ 
touch  converted  every  thing  into  gold. 

^  CAROLINE. 

« 

Is  that  also  a  lesson  of  political  economy?   I 
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think,  Mrs*  &»  you  have  the  art  of  donvertiiig 
every  thing  you  touch  into  thf^  sdence. 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  not  art,  but  the  real  nature  of  things.  The 
story  of  King  Midas  shows,  that  gold  alone  does 
not  constitute  wealth,  and  that  it  is  valuable  only 
as  it  bears  a  due  propdrtion  to  the  more  imme- 
diately useful  productions  of  the  earth. 

CAROLINE. 

But  children  will  not  be  the  wiser  for  such 
stories  unless  you  explain  their  application  to  poli- 
tical economy.  You  must  give  them  the  moral  of 
the  fable. 

MRS.  B. 

The  moral  is  the  only  part  of  a  fable  which    i 
children  never  read ;  and  in  this  they  are  perfectly    - 
right,  for  a  principle  abstractedly  laid  down  is  be-  ,' 
yond  their  comprehension.     The  application  will  / 
be  made  as  they  advance  in  life.     Childhood  is  the/ 
period    for   sowing   the   seed,   not    forcing    the 
fruit;  you  must  wait  the  due  season  if  you  mean 
to  gather  a  ripe  and  plentiful  harvest. 

CAROLINE. 

Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  B.,  what  must  I  do?  You 
know  that  1  am  fond  of  instruction,  and  that  I  am 
ont  afraid  of  applieatipn.    You  may  recollect  what 
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pleasure  I  took  in  the  study  of  chemistry.  If  you 
could  persuade  roe  that  political  economy  would  be 
as  interesting,  and  not  more  difficult,  I  would  b^ 
of  you  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  learning  it  Are 
there  any  lectures  given  on  this  subject  ?  or  could 
one  take  lessons  of  a  master  ?  for  as  to  studying 
scientific  books,  I  am  discouraged  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  terms:  when  the  language  as  well  as  the 
subject  is  new,  there  are  too  many  obstacles  to  con- 
tend with  at  first  setting  out. 

MRS.  B. 

The  language  of  a  science  is  frequently  its  most 
difficult  part,  but  ih  political  economy  there  are 
but  few  technical  terms,  and  those  you  will  easily 
comprehend.  Indeed,  you  have  already  a  consi- 
derable stock  of  information  on  this  subject,  but 
your  notions  are  so  confused  and  irregular,  such 
a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  that  your  business 
will  rather  be  to  select,  separate,  ^nd  methodise 
what  you  already  know,  than  to  acquire  new  ideas. 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  recommend  you  a  master 
on  this  subject,  for  there  are  none — perhaps  be- 
cause there  are  no  pupils.  Those  who  seek  for 
instruction  on  political  economy,  read  the  works 
written  on  that  science,  particularly  the  treatise  of 
Adam  Smith.*  Lectures  on  political  economy  have 

*  An  excellent  treatise  on  political  economy  has  more  ro* 
cently  been  published  in  French  by  M.  Say. 
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occasionally  been  given  at  the  tiniversitiesiesperiaify 
at  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  the  students  there  are 
well  versed  in  this  science,  as  they  turn  theur  atten- 
tion to  it  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  not  yet  strongly 
biassed  by  prejudice. 

CAROLINE. 

But  what  then  am  I  to  do,  Mrs.  B.  ?  I  cannot 
attend  those  lectures,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  have 
courage  to  undertake  the  study  of  treatises  which 
appear  to  me  so  difficult. 

MRS*  B* 

Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  smooth  the  way  for 
you.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  passed 
a  great  part  of  my  life  in  a  society  where  thb  sci- 
ence has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion,  and 
the  interest  I  took  in  it  has  induced  me  to  study  its 
prinpiples  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  must  tell  you  fairly,  that  I  did  not 
commence  my  studies  by  opening  these  works  at 
random,  or  by  consulting  Adam  Smith  on  an  in- 
sulated point,  before  I  had  examined  his  plan,  or 
understood  his  object.  I  knew  that  in  order  to 
learn  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  if  you  are 
of  opinion  that  my  experience  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you,  and  will  be  content  to  receive  an  explan- 
ation in  a  ikmiliarmanner  of  what  has  been  discussed 
or  investigated  by  men  of  acknowledged  talent  and 
learning,  I  will  attempt  to  guide  you  through  the 
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first  elements  of  tbe  science,  without,  however,  pre- 
suming to  penetrate  into  its  abstruse  parts. 

CAROLINE. 

Well,  then,  I  am  quite  decided  to  make  the  at- 
tempt; you  are  but  too  good  to  me,  Mrs.  B.,  to 
allow  me  again  to  become  your  pupil.  You  have 
so  much  indulgence,  however,  that  I  am  never 
afraid  of  exposing  my  ignorance  by  my  enquiries, 
though  I  fear  I  shall  put  your  patience  to  a  severe 
test. 
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INTRODUCTION  —continued. 

DEFINITION  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. — RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY. — CONNECTION  BET%VEEN 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  MORALITY. — DEFI- 
NITION  OF  WEALTH. 


CAROLINE, 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  political 
economy  since  yesterday,  my  dear  Mrs.  B.,  but 
I  fear  not  to  much  purpose :  at  least  I  am  no  far- 
ther advanced  than  to  the  discovery  of  a  great  con^ 
fusion  of  ideas  which  prevails  in  my  mind  otithe 
sutgect.  This  science  seems  to  comprehend  every 
tbing,  and  yet  I  own,  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  it  is.  Cannot  you  give  me  a  short 
explanation  of  it,  that  I  may  have  some  cledr  ideas 
to  begin  with  ? 

MRS.  B. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  ask  a  philosopher  to  tell  her 

in  a  few  words  what  is  meant  by  political  economy. 

.  Madam,  replied  he,  you  understand  perfectly  what 

is  meant  by  household  economy,  you  need  only  ex- 
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tend  your  idea  of  the  economy  of  a  family  to  that 
of  a  whole  people — of  a  nation,  and  you  will  have 
some  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  political  eco- 
nomy. 

CAROLINE. 

Considering  that  he  was  limited  to  a  few  words^ 
do  you  not  think  that  he  acquitted  himself  ex- 
tremely well  ?  But  as  I  have  a  little  more  patience 
than  this  lady,  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  with  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  this  universal  science* 

MRS.  B. 

Political  economy  treats  of  the  formation,  the 
distribution,  and  the  consumption  <^  wealth;  it 
teaches  us  the  causes  which  promote  or  prevent 
its  increase,  and  their  influence  on  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  society. 

In  a  country  of  savages,  you  find  a  stnall  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  spread  over  a  vast  tract  of  land. 
Depending  on  the  precarious  subsistence  aflprded 
by  fishing  and  hunting,  they  are  subject  to  firequent 
dearths  and  famines,  by  which  great  numbers  are 
destroyed;  they  rear  but  few  children,  for  want 
cuts  them  off  in  their  early  years;  the  aged  and  in- 
firm are  often  put  to  death,  rather  from  motives 
-of  humanity  than  of  cruelty ;  for  the  hunter's  life 
requiring  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  long  and 
perilous  excursions  in  quest  of  food,  they  would  be 
wholly  incapable  of  following  the  young  and  robust. 
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and  would  die  of  hunger,  or  become  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts. 

I£  these  savages  apply  themselves  to  pasturage, 
their  means  of  subsistence  are  brought  within  nar- 
rower limits,  requiring  only  that  degree  of  wander- 
ing necessary  to  provide  fresh  food  for  their  cattle. 
Their  flocks  ensuring  them  a  more  easy  sub- 
sistence, their  families  begin  to  increase;  they 
lose  in  a  great  measure  their  ferocity,  and  a  con- 
siderable improvement  takes  place  in  their  cha- 
racter. 

By  degrees  the  art  of  tillage  is  discovered,  a 
sTxiall  tract  of  ground  becomes  capable  of  feeding  a 
greater  relative  number  of  people;  the  necessity  of 
wandering  in  search  of  food  is  superseded ;  fiunilies 
begin  to  settle  in  fixed  habitations,  and  the  arts  of 
social  life  are  introduced  and  cultivated. 

In  the  savage  state,  scarcely  any  form  of  govern- 
ment is  established ;  the  people  seem  to  be  under 
DO  control  but  that  of  their  military  chiefs  in  time 
of  war. 

The  possession  of  flocks  and  herds  in  the  pas- 
toral state  introduces  property,  and  laws  are  neces- 
sary for  its  security ;  the  elders  and  leaders  of  these 
wandering  tribes  therefore  begin  to  establish  laws, 
to  violate  which  is  to  commit  ^  crime,  and  to 
incur  a  punishment.  This  is  the  origin  of  social 
order;  and  when  in  the  third  state  |he  pepple 
settle  in  fixed  habitations,  the  laws  gradually  as^ 
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sume  the  more  regular  form  of  a  monarchical  or 
republican  government.  Every  thing  now  wears 
a  new  aspect;  industry  flourishes,  the  arts  are  in- 
vented, the  use  of  the  metals  is  discovered;  labour 
is  subdivided,  every  one  applies  himself  more  par*- 
ticularly  to  a  distinct  employment,  in  which  he 
becomes  skilful.  Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  this 
people  of  savages,  whose  origin  was  so  rude  and 
miserable^  become  a  civilised  people,  who  occupy 
a  highly  cultivated  country,  intersected  by  fine* 
roads,  leading  to  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  both  at  home  and 
with  other  countries.- 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  civilisation :  but  I  should 
like  to  see  it  a  little  more  filled  up. 

MBS.  B. 

The  subject  you  will  find  hereafler  sufiiciendy 
developed ;  for  the  whole  business  of  political  eco* 
noi(ny  is  to  study  the  causes  which  have  thus  co- 
operated to  enrich  and  civilise  a  nation.  This 
science  is,  therefore,  essentially  founded  upon  his- 
tory,-^ not  the  history  of  sovereigns,  of  wars,  and 
of  intrigues;  but  the  history  of  the  arts,  of  trade, 
of  discoveries,  and  of  civilisation.  We  see  some 
countries,  like  America,  increase  rapidly  in  wealth 
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and  prosperity,  whilst  others,  like  Egjrpt  and 
Syria,  are  impoverished,  depopulated,  and  falling 
to  decay:  when  the  causes  which  produce  these 
various  effects  are  well  understood,  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  measures  which  governments 
have  adopted  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their 
people;  whether  such  or  such  a  branch  of  com- 
merce should  be  encouraged  in  preference  to  others ; 
whether  it  be  proper  to  prohibit  this  or  that  kind 
of  merchandise ;  whether  any  peculiar  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  agriculture ;  whether  it  be 
right  to  establish  by  law  the  price  of  provisions  or 
the  price  of  labour,  or  whether  they  should  be  left 
without  control ;  and  so  on. 

You  see  therefore,  that  political  economy  con- 
sists of  two  parts, — theory   and   practice;    the 
science  and  the  art.     The  science  comprehends  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  we  have  enumerated: 
the  art  relates  more  particularly  to  legislation,  and 
consists  in  doing  whatever  is  requisite  to  contribute 
to  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  avoiding 
whatever  would  be  pr^udicial  to  it«     Mistakes  in 
theory    lead    to  errors  in  practice.     When  we 
enter  into  details  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  governments,  misled  by  false  ideas  of 
political  economy,  have  frequently  arrested  the  na- 
tural progress  of  wealth  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  have  accelerated  it. 
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CAROLINE. 

But  since  the  world  was  originally  a  rude  wil- 
dernesS)  and  yet  has  arrived  at  the  improved  state 
of  civilisation  in  which  we  now  find  it,  the  errors  of 
governments  cannot  have  been  very  prejudicial. 

MRS.  B. 

The  natural  causes  which  tend  to  develop  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  faults  of  administration,  which  operate 
in  a  contrary  direction.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  these  errors  are  productive  of  a  great  deal  of 
mischief;  that  they  check  industry  and  retard  the 
progress  of  improvement.  Under  bad  governments 
particular  classes  of  people  are  favoured,  others 
discouraged  and  oppressed :  prosperity  is  thus  un- 
equally shared,  and  riches  unfairly  distributed. 
You  look  very  grave,  Caroline;  do  you  already 
begin  to  grow  tired  of  the  subject? 

CAROLINE. 

Oh  no;  I  think  thus  far  I  have  understood  you : 
but  before  we  proceed  you  must  allow  me  to  men- 
tion an  objection  which,  I  confess,  distresses  me;  if 
it  is  weir  founded  I  shall  be  quite  at  variance  with 
the  maxims  of  political  economy,  and  that  science 
will  no  longer  retain  any  interest  for  me.  I  find 
that  you  are  constantly  talking  of  wealth ;  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it;  of  the  means  of  augment-- 
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ing  it.  To  be  rich,  very  rich,  richer  than  other 
people,  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  political  eco- 
nomy. Whilst  religion  and  morality  teach  us  that 
we  should  moderate  the  thirst  of  gain,  that  inordi- 
nate love  of  wealth  b  the  source  of  all  crimes.  Be- 
sides that,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  richest  people 
are  not  always  the  happiest  Now,  if  wealth  does 
not  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  how 
can  it  constitute  that  of  nations  ?  A  poor  but  vir- 
tuous people  is  surely  happier  than  a  rich  and  vi- 
cious one.  What  remarkable  examples  do  we  not 
see  of  this  in  history.  We  are  taught  to  admire 
the  Greek  republics,  who  despised  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  wealth.  And  then  the  Romans;  during 
the  early  part  of  their  history  they  were  poor  and 
virtuous,  but  the  acquisition  of  wealth  depraved 
their  character,  and  rendered  them  the  slaves  of 
tyrants.  Now  political  economy  appears  to  me  to 
induce  the  love  of  riches,  and  to  consider  it  as  the 
only  end  to  be  attained  by  government. 

MRS.  B. 

This  is  a  most  alarming  attack  upon  political 
economy  !  When,  however,  you  understand  it  bet- 
ter, you  will  find  that  your  censure  is  unfounded. 
At  present  you  must  take  iuy  word  for  it,  as  I 
cannot  show  you  the  benefits  arising  from  just 
principles  of  political  economy,  before  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  themselves ;  but  I  can 
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assure  you  that  they  all  tend  to  promote  the  happi* 
ness  of  nationsi  and  the  purest  morality.  I  do 
QOt  pretend  to  deny  that  wealth,  like  almost  every 
other  human  good,  is  liable  to  abuse;  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  may,  perhaps,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, owe  their  degradation  to  the  ill  use  which 
they  made  of  their  ill-gptten  wealth ;  for  it  should 
be  observed,  that  their  riches  were  obtained  hy 
rapine  and  plunder,  and  that  they  did  not  arise  from 
the  gradual  and  natural  growth  of  industry,  in 
which  case  alone  they  spread  happiness  around, 
creating  new  desires  by  offering  new  gratifications. 
But  history  acquaints  us  more  with  the  sovereign 
than  with  the  people.  In  order  to  be  able  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  a 
country,  we  must  avail  ourselves  also  of  the  inform- 
ation of  travellers,  and  we  shall  generally  find, 
that  the  poorer  and  ruder  societies  of  mankind 
are  proportionally  miserable  in  their  condition,  fe- 
rocious in  their  manners,  and  vicious  in  their  morals. 
That  wealth  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
hi^piness  of  a  people,  I  most  readily  admit ;  it  is 
but  one  among  a  number  of  causes  which  conduce 
to  it  Social  happiness  is  the  result  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion, good  morals,  a  wi^e  government,  and  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Without  such 
advantages,  wealth  can  never  be  enjoyed.  But 
these  are  subjects  upon  which  we  can  touch  only 
incidentally.  They  constitute  the  science  of  geheral 
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politicsi  and  our  attention  is  to  be  particularly 
directed  to  political  economy,  which  is  but  a  branch  | 
of  it,  and  treats  especially  of  the  means  of  promoting  / 
social  happiness  so  far  as  relates  to  the  acquisitiony 
possession,  and  use  of  the  objects  which  constitut^ 
national  wealth.  Political  economy  tends  to  mode- 
rate all  unjustifiable  ambition,  by  showing  that  the 
surest  means  of  increasing  national  prosperity  are 
peace,  security,  and  justice ;  that  jealousy  between 
nations  is  as  prejudicial  as  between  individuals; 
that  each  finds  its  advantage  in  reciprocal  benefits; 
and  that  far  from  growing  rich  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense, they  mutually  assist  each  other  by  a  liberal 
system  of  commerce.  Political  economy  is  par- 
ticularly inimical  to  the  envious,  jealous,  and  ma- 
lignant passions ;  and  if  ever  peace  and  moderation 
should  flourish  in  the  world,  it  is  to  enlightened 
views  of  this  science  that  we  should  be  indebted 
lor  the  miracle. 

But,  my  dear  Caroline,  1  suspect  that  there  is 
some  error  in  your  idea  of  riches.  What  do  you 
call  riches  ? 

CAROLINE. 

To  be  rich  is  to  have  a  great  income;  to  be 
able  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  other 
people. 

MRS.  B. 

You  speak  of  the  riches  of  individuals;  of  com- 
parative wealth.     A  rich  man  in  one  class  of  so- 
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ciety  might  be  poor  in  another*  Bat  this  is  not 
the  definition  that  I  asked  for —-what  do  you  un- 
derstand by  riches  in  gieneral  — in  what  does  wealth 
consist? 

CAROLINB. 

I 

Ohy  I  suppose,  you  mean  money?  —  I  should  say 
wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver. 

MKS.  B. 

Consider  what  would  be  die  situation  of  a  coun- 
try which  possessed  no  other  wealth  than  money. 
Do  you  recollect  in  what  estimation  Robinson 
Crusoe  hdd  his  bag  of  gold  when  he  was  wrecked 
upon  a  desert  island  ? 

CAROLINE. 

True:  but  in  an  island  which  is  not  desert, 
money  will  purchase  whatever  you  want 

MRS.  B. 

Then  I  should  say  that  the  things  which  we  are 
desirous  to  procure  with  money,  such  as  land^ 
houses,  furniture,  clothes,  foQd,&c.  constitute  riches, 
as  well  as  the  money  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

CAROLINE. 

Certainly:  these  are  clearly  the  things  which 
constitute  real  wealth ;  for  unless  we  could  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life  with, gold  and  silyer,^ 
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they  would  be  of  no  more  use  to  us  than  lead  or 

MRS.  B. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  wealth  comprehends 
every  article  of  utiHty,  conrenaence,  or  luxury. 
This  includes  every  object  of  our  wishes  which  can 
become  an  article  of  commerce;  such  as  landed 
estates,  houses,  the  products  of  agriculture^  those 
of  manufactures,  provisions,  domestic  animals,  in 
a  word,  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  wel&re  and 
enjoyment  of  man. 

CAROLINE. 

Why  should  you  confine  .your  definition  .of 
wealth  to  things  that  can  become  articles  of  com- 
merce? 

MRS.  B* 

Because  there  are  many  countries  where  die 
earth  spontaneously  produces  things  which  can 
neither  be  consumed  nor  sold;  and  however  valu«* 
able  such  things  would  be  to  us,  could  we  obtain 
them,  tliey  cannot,  under  those  circumstances,  be 
considered  as  wealth.  The  herds  of  wild  cattle, 
for  instance,  which  feed  on  the  rich  pastures  called 
the  Pampas,  in  South  America,  are  of  this  descrip* 
tion.  Many  of  those  extensive  tracts  of  land  are 
uninhabited,  and  t^  cattle  that  range  at  large  over 
them  are  of  no  value.  Parties  of  hunters  occasion- 
ally make  incursions,  and  destroy  some  of  them  for 
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their  hides  and  fat,  whilst  the  flesh,  which  we  should 
esteem  most  valuable,  is  either  left  to  putrify  on 
the  ground,  or  is  used  as  fuel  to  melt  the  fat  for 
the  purposes  of  tallow,  which  being  transported  tx> 
places  where  it  can  be  sold  and  a»isumed,  it  ac- 
quires value  and  becomes  wealth. 

In  other  parts  of  America  the  grass  of  rich  pas- 
tures is  burnt  on  the  ground,  there  being  no  cattle 
to  consume  it. 

CAROLINE. 

This  may  be  the  case  in  wild  and  uncultivated 
countries;  but  in  those  which  are  civilised,  any 
land  yielding  unsaleable  produce  would  be  con- 
verted by  the  proprietor  to  some  other  use. 

MRS.  B. 

I  have  heard  that  the  fruit  of  many  of  the  vine- 
yards in  France  was  not  gathered  a  few  years  ago, 
the  grapes  being  so  much  reduced  in  value  in  con- 
sequence of  a  decree  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  French  wines,  that  the  price  at  which  they 
could  be  sold  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  ga- 
thering them.  In  England,  also,  when  all  kinds 
of  colonial  produce  were  excluded  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  sea,  because  it  would  not  pay  the  charges 
on  being  landed.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
effects  of  war,  or  other  circumstances,  may  for  a 
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time,  in  any  country^  destroy  the  value  of  com- 
modities* 

CAROLINE* 

How  very  much  you  have  already  extended  my 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  wealth !  And  yet  I  can 
perceive  that  all  these  ideas  were  floating  confiisedly 
in  my  mind  before.  In  speaking  of  wealth  we  ought 
not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
relative  wealth  of  individuals,  but  extend  our  views 
to  whatever  constitutes  riches  in  general,  without 
any  reference  to  the  inequality  oF  the  division. 

All  this  is  perfectly  clear:  no  one  can  be  really 
ignorant  of  it;  it  requires  onfy  reflection;  and  yet 
at  first  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature 
of  wealth. 

MRS.  B« 

The  confusion  has  arisen   from   the  common  { 
practice  of  estimating  riches  by  money,  instead  of - 
observingthat  wealth  ronsistsin.  surh  ro^g^gi^^  . 
as  aisen^^^or  agreeable  toinankind,  of  which  gold 
and  silver  constitute  but  a  very  small  portion. 
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ON  PROPERTY. 

TABOUR  the  OniCMN  OF  WEALTH. — LEGAL  IHST^ 
TVTION  OF  piflOFERTy.  —  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY. 
—  8ECUK1TY  THE  RESULT  OF  PROPERTY.— OB- 
JEcnONS  TO  LANDED  PROPERTY  ANSWERED.  ~- 
ORIGIH    OF   NATIONS    IN  A  8AVAOE  OR  PA8T0BAL 

LIFE. — THEIR    PROGRESS     IN   AORICULTDRE. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. RECAPITULATION. 


CAROLINE. 
*V  ELL,  my  dear  Mrs.  B.,  since  you  have  iW:on- 
ciled  me  to  wealth,  and  convinced  me  bow  essential 
it  is  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  naUons,  I 
begin  to  grow  impatient  to  leam  what  are  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  this  desirable  object 

MRS.  B. 

Do   not  leave  every   thing   to  me,  Caroline  ; 
I  have  told  you  that  you  were  not  without  some 
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general  notions  of  pditical  economy,  though  they 
are  but  ill  arranged  in  your  mind.  Endeavour, 
thereforei  to  unravel  the  entangled  thread,  and  dis- 
cover yourself  what  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
production  of  wealth  in  a  nation. 

CAROLINE. 

I  assure  you  tha^  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great 
deal  upon  die  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
ion  right,  but  I  think  it  is  labour  which  is  the 
cause  of  wealth.  Without  labour  the  earth  would 
yield  but  very  little  for  our  subsistence.  How  in* 
significant  are  its  spontaneous  productions  com- 
pared with  those  derived  from  ^riculture !  The 
crab  with  the  apple;  the  barren  heath  with  the 
rich  pasture  (^  the  meadow  ! 

It  is  very  true  that  labour  is  a  most  essential  re- 
quisite to  tlie  creation  of  wealth,  and  yet  it  does 
not  necessarily  insure  its  production,  the  labour 
of  the  savage  who  possesses  no  wealth  is  often 
more  severe  than  diat  of  our  common  ploughman, 
whose  fiirrows  team  with  riches.  The  long  and 
perilous  excursions  of  savages  in  search  of  prey; 
the  difficulty  wlucfa,  from  want  of  skill,  they  must 
encounter  in  every  process  of  industry,  in  con- 
structing the  simplest  habitations,  febricadng  the 
rudest  implements ;  -—  all  concur  to  increase  their 
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tori.;  Laboi^r  is  the  lot  of  man;  whether  in  a 
barbarous  or  a  civilised  state,  he  is  destined  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  But  how  is  it 
that  in  the  one  case  labour  is  productive  of  ^eat 
wealth,  whilst  in  the  other  it  affords  barelv  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? 

CAROLINE. 

^  You  have  observed  that  the  labour  of  the  savage 
is  l^s  advantageous  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
and  want  of  skill ;  besides,  he  works  neither  with 
the  activity  and  zeal,  nor  with  the  steady  perse- 
verance of  men  in  civilised  society.  Savages,  you 
know,  are  proverbially  noted  for  their  idleness. 

MRS.  B. 

Inducements  must  then  be  found  to  rouse  them 
from  that  idleness;  motives  to  awaken  their  in- 
dustry and  habituate  them  to  regular  labour.  ]^n 
are  naturallyjdisppsed^JUiJadolenc  all  exertion 
requires  effort,  and  efforts  are  not  made  without 
an  adequate  stimulus.  The  activity  we  behold  in 
civilised  life  is  the  effect  of  education ;  it  results 
from  a  strong  and  general  desire  to  share  not  only 
in  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  in  the  various  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
The  man  who  has  reaped  the  reward,  as  well  as 
undergone  the  fatigues  of  daily  exertion,  willingly 
renews  his  efforts,  as  he  thus  renews  his  enjoyments. 
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But  the  ignorance  of  a  savage  precludes  all  desires 
which  do  not  lead  to  the  immediate  gratification  of 
his  wants;  he  sees  no.  possessions  which  tempt 
his  ambition  —  no  enjoyments  which  Inflame  his 
desires;  nothing  less  than  the  strong  impulse  of 
want  rouses  him  to  exertion ;  and,  having  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  he  lies  down  to  rest  with-^ 
out  a  thought  of  the  future. 

CAROLINE, 

But  if  the  desires  of  savages  are  so  few  and  so 
easily  satisfied,  may  not  their  state  be  happier  than 
that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  civilised  countries, 
who  wish  for  so  much,  and  obtain  so  little  ? 

MRS.  B. 

The  brutish  apathy  which  results  fi*om  gi'oss  ig- 
norance can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  content^ 
and  is  utterly  unworthy  that  of  happiness.  Gold- 
smith, in  his  Traveller,  justly  as  well  as  beautifiilly 
observes,  that 

'*  Every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 

Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  wh^n  redressed." 

Besides,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  savage  can 
indulge  in  this  state  of  torpid  indifference.  If  you 
consult  any  account  of  travels  in  a  savage  country, 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  our  peasantry  enjoy  a 
comparative  state  of  affluence  and  even  of  luxury. 

c  5 
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Bm  let  VLB  stxppoBe  a  civilised  being  to  cdme 
among  a  tribe  of  savages,  and  succeed  in  teaching 
some  of  them  the  adts  of  life  -^  he  instructs  one 
how  to  rendet  his  hut  more  commodious^  toother 
to  collect  a  little  store  of  provisions  for  the  winter, 
a  diird  to  improve  the  construction  of  his  bows  and 
arrows ;  what  would  be  the  consequences  ? 

One  might  expect  that  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  these  imptovemedts  would  lead  their  Country^ 
men  to  adopt  thetUy  and  would  introduce  a  general 
spirit  of  industry. 

MRS.  ^, 

Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  idle  savages 
would,  dther  bjr  foroe  or  fraud,  wrest  from  the  in*^ 
dustrious  their  hard-earned  possessions;  that  the 
one  would  be  driv^i  from  the  hut  he  had  con-^ 
structed  with  so  much  labour,  another  robbed  of  the 
pfovisons  he  had  stored,  and  a  third  would  see  his 
Well-pointed  arrows  aimed  at  his  own  breast  ?  Here 
then  is  a  fatal  termination  to  all  improvement* 
Who  will  work  to  procure  such  precarious  posses- 
8i<llis,  which  eitpose  him  to  danger,  instead  of  en- 
suring his  enjoyment  ? 

CAROLINE. 

But  all  this  Would  be  prevented  if  laws  were 
made  for  the  protection  of  property* 
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MRS,  B. 

True ;  but  the  right  of  property  must  be  esta- 
blished, before  it  can  be  protected.    For  nature  \ 
has  given  mankind  every  thing  in  commons  and 
property  is  of  human  institution.    It  takes  place 
in  such  early  stages  of  society  that  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  it  of  natural  origin ;  but  until  it  has  been  y 
established  by  law,  no  man  has  a  right  to  call  any  / 
thing  his  own. 

CAROLINE. 

What,  not  the  game  he  has  killed,  the  hut  he 
has  built,  or  the  implements  he  has  constructed  ? 
These  may  be  wrested  from  him  by  force;  but  he 
who  thus  obtains  them  acquires  no  right  to  them. 

MRS.  B. 

When  a  man  has  produced  any  thing  by  bis 
labour,  he  has,  no  doubt,  in  equity  the  fairest 
claim  to  it;  but  his  right  to  separate  it  from  the 
common  stock  of  nature,  and  appropriate  it  to 
his  own  use,  depends  entirely  upon  the  law  of  th^^ 
land 

In  the  case  of  property  in  land,  for  instance,  it 
is  the  law  which  decrees  that  such  a  piece  of 
ground  shall  belopg  to  Thomas,  such  another  to' 
John,  and  a  third  to  James ;  that  these  men  shall 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
land  and  of  its  produce ;  that  they  may  keep,  sell, 
or  exchange  it ;  give  it  away  during  their  lives,  or 
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beqaeMb  it  after  their  deaths.  And,  id  or^r 
tbat  this  law  should  be  respected,  punishments  are 
eilacted  for  those  who  should  transgress  it  It  is 
not  until  sach  laws  have  been  made  for  the  in- 
stitation  and  protection  of  property,  of  whatev^- 
description  it  be,  that  the  right  of  proper^  is 
established. 

CAROL]  nX. 

Vou  astonish  me !  I  thought  that  pn^ferty  in 
land  had  always  existed  ;  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
a  legal  institution,  but  imagined  tbat  it  had  origi- 
nateil  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  world.  We 
read  that  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  when 
^unities  became  too  numerous,  they  separated ;  and 
that  those  who  went  to  settle  elsewhere,  fed  their 
flocks,  and  occupied  the  land  without  molestaUon. 
There  was  no  one  to  dispute  their  right  to  it;  and 
after  their  deaths  the  children  inhabited  and  culti- 
vated the  land  of  their  fathers. 

If  we  were  to  found  a  colony  in  a  desert  island, 
every  man  would  cultivate  as  much  ground  as  he 
wanted  for  his  own  use,  and  each  having  an  equal 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  possessions,  pro- 
perty would  thus  be  established  by  general  agree- 
ment, without  any  l^ral  institutjon. 


This  general  i^reement  is  a  kind  of  law ;  a  very 
imperfect  one  it  is  true,  and  which  was  periiaps 
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ori^nally  founded  on  the!  relatiye  strength  of  iadi- 
vidaais.  If  one  man  attempts  to  carry  off  the  cattle 
or  the  fruits  of  another,  the  latter  opposes  force  to 
force;  if  he  is  stronger  or  better  armed,  he  ddier 
kills  his  antagonist  or  drives  him  away ;  if  weaker, 
he  is  despoiled,  or  he  calls  in  his  neighbours  to  his 
succour,  shows  them  the  common  danger,  and  may 
induce  them  to  unite  with  him  in  taking  vengeance 
on  the  aggressor. 

<•  Many  incidents  of  this  nature  must  occur  before 
regular  laws  are  instituted ;  that  is  to  say,  before  a 
public  authority  is  established,  which  shall  protect 
individuals  against  those  who  attack  them,  and 
punish  the  offenders.  It  is  then  only  that  a  man 
may  say,  ^^  This  is  my  field ;  this  is  my  house ; 
this  seed  which  I  cast  into  the  ground  will  bring, 
forth  an  abundant  provision  for  me  and  my  family; 
these  trees  which  I  plant  will  every  year  yidd  us 
fruit,  which  we  alone  shall  have  a  right  to  gather." 

CAROIrlNE. 

I  now  comprehend  perfectly  the  advantage  of 
such  laws  —  it  is  ^curity  -r—  before  they  were  es*  j 
tablished,  the  strong  might  wrest  every  thing  from 
the  weak;  and  old  men,  women,  and  children  who 
had  no  means  of  defence,  were  exposed  to  their 
rapine  and  violence.  The  idle  and  improvident^ 
when  in  want  of  subsistence,  became  the  natural 
enemies,  of  the  laborious  and  industrious.  .  So  that 
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without  this  law  the  men  who  had  toiled  hardest 
would  be  most  likely  to  Ml  victims  to  those  who 
bad  done  nothing*  In  a  word,  the  wasps  would 
devour  the  honey  of  the  bees. 

MRS.B* 

Yes,  security  is  the  grand  point ;  it  is  security 

which  stimulates  industry,    and  renders  labour 

productive ;  every  step  towards  security  is  a  st^ 

towards  civilisation,  towards  wealth,  and  towards 

I    general  happiness, 

CAROLINE. 

AH  this  is  very  true ;  yet  an  objection  to  the  in- 
stitution  of  property  in  land  has  just  occurred  to 
me  which  appears  of  considerable  importance.  Be- 
fore land  became  private  property,  the  earth,  you 
say,  was  possessed  in  common  by  all  mankind  3 
every  one  had  an  equal  claim  to  it.  But  the  law 
which  institutes  landed  property  takes  it  from  man- 
kind at  large,  to  give  it  to  a  few  individuals ;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  make  some  men  rich,  it  makes 
others  poor.  Now  what  right  has  the  law  to  dis- 
possess some  in  order  to  enrich  others  ?  It  should 
be  just,  before  it  is  g^ierous. 

This  objection,  however,  does  not  extend  to  any 
other  than  landed  property;  nothing  is  more  &ir 
than  that  men  should  gather  the  fruits  of  their 
labour;  that  they  should  possess  the  houses  they 
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have  bmlt,  the  goods  they  have  fiJ^rioated;  but  the 
land)  it  appears  to  me^  cannot  become  private  pro- 
perty without  injury  to  others  who  are  thus  de- 
prived of  their  natural  right  to  it 

MRS.  B. 

You  would  then  secure  to  every  one  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  wealth  he  may  acquire,  though  you 
would  refuse  him  the  means  of  producing  it? 
You  would  make  him  master  of  his  house,  but  take 
away  the  ground  on  which  it  stands;  protect  his 
harvests,  but  not  allow  him  the  property  of  a  field 
in  which  he  may  raise  his  crops  ? 

CAROLINE. 

I  must  confess  that  you  have  placed  my  objection 
rather  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view ;  but  that  is  not 
enough,  Mrs.  B. ;  you  must  show  me  where  the 
error  lies,  before  I  can  consent  to  relinquish  it.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
that  land  should  become  private  property,  justice 
i^ttires  that  it  should  be  equally  divided  amongst 
all  those  who  have  a  natural  clftim  to  it  ? 

MRS.  B. 

In  countries  newly  occupied,  grants  of  land  are 
usually  made  to  those  who  are  willing  to  reclaim 
it  from  a  state  of  nature;  it  is  in  cases  of  conquest 
only^  that  land  has  been  arbitrarily  partitioned  by 
the  conqueror.    Such  was  the  late  of  Europe  when 
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over-run  by  the.  northern  barbarians,  who,  by  their 
division  of  land,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  feudal 
system. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  causes 
of  the  division  of  land,  and  whether  or  not  it  were 
equally  apportioned  at  first,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  inequality  from  arising  afterwards. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  we  read  of>  laws  haying  been  instituted  in 
several  countries  to  preserve  this  equality,  and  in 
some  instances  with  considerable  success.  In 
Rome,  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  this  effect  ^ 
and  the  Spartans,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
rigorously  persevered  in  the  equal  division  of  land- 
ed property. 

MRS.  B. 

And  what  were  the  consequences  of  this  attempt? 
At  Rome  the  laws  to  prevent  inequality  of  landed 
property  proved  ineffectual ;  in  Sparta  they  pro- 
duced a  community  of  warriors,  who  tyrannised 
with  cruelty  over  a  population  of  slaves,  and  who 
were  not  possessed  of  a  single  virtue  unallied  to 
military  glory. 

<  Both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  tend 
to.  destroy  this  equality ;  the  laborious,  the. intel- 
ligent, and  skilful,  will  raise  plentiful  harvests. 
Nature  thus  rewards  their  exertions.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  idle,  the  careless,  and  the  ignorant^ 
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will,  on  the  contrary,  gradually  degenerate.  Na- 
''  ture  has  annexed  this  penalty  to  their  n^Iect. 
Shall  we  then  counteract  this  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence  by  giving  to  the  idle  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry, and  making  the  industrious  bear  a  punish- 
ment due  to  the  idle? 

CAROLINE* 

Yet  poverty  frequently  arises  from  sickness  and 
misfortune,  which  render  men  unable  to  work;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  suffer  tlie 
penalty  incurred  by  idleness. 

MRS.  B. 

True;  but  you  must  consider  also,  that  the  in- 
equality of  condition,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  give  rise  to  the  exercise  of  almost  every  virtue 
patience,  resignation,  fortitude,  on  the  part  of  the 
afflicted ;  benevolence,  compassion,  generosity,  cha- 
rity, on  that  of  the  more  prosperous  of  the  com- 
nmnity  —  feelings  which  purify  and  refine  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  are  amongst  its  highest 
gratifications. 

Nature,  for  equally  wise  purposes,  has  dispensed 
her  blessings  with  various  degrees  of  munificence : 
in  some  instances  she  bestows  them  with  unbounded 
and  inexhaustible  profusion.  It  is  thus  that  she 
has  given  us  light  and  air,  which  are  alike  pos- 
sessed and  enjoyed  by  all.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
converting  these  elements  into  private  property; 
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and' if  food  were  as  easily  obtained,  and  the  humaii 
frame  as  readily  supplied  with  nourishment  as  it 
is  with  the  air  we  breathe,  no  one  would  ever 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  separating  from  the 
common  stock,  and  converting  into  private  pro- 
perty,  either  the  food  he  required,  or  the  land  cm 
which  it  was  produced. 

CAROLINE, 

How  delightful  that  would  be  !  Labour  would 
no  longer  be  required ;  and  mankind  would  be 
transformed  into  a  race  of  contempliative  philoso* 
phers,  whose  only  occupation  would  be  to  study 
and  admire  the  works  of  nature  ! 

MRS*  R« 

It  is  dangerous  to  trust  to  your  judgment  when 
it  leads  you  to  conclusions  so  different  from  the 
established  course  of  nature.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
always  wise  and  good,  though  it  is  not  always  in 
our  power  to  trace  their  beneficial  effects.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  design  of  Providence 
appears  sufficiently  obvious.  Were  mankind  not 
under  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  a  subsistence, 
so  far  from  becoming  philosophers,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  would  ever  have  remained  a  race 
of  indolent  savages,  scarcely  raised  above  the  brste 
creation.  What  motive  would  they  have  had  for 
exertion,  what  incentive  to  awaken  their  faculties. 
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and  rouse  them  from  the  apathy  of  indolence  so 
nat^iral  to  man?  The  necessity  oFr^lar  industry 
to  secure  subsistence  appears  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  the  development  of  their  facaltiesi  both 
physical  and  mental.     But  we  have  observed  that 
men  will  not  be  induced  to  cultivi||f|  the  earth,  so 
long  as  it  is  possessed  in  commoni  when  the  idle 
may  reap  the  harvest  sown  by  the  hand  of  industry. 
Property  in  land  is  therefore  of  necessity,  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  cultivation)  and  we  have  seen  that 
cultivation  could  not  talce  place  were  the  earth 
unlimited  m  extent  and   powers   of  production^ 
Let  us  then  reflect,  that  when  nature  conferred: 
this  blessing  upon:  us  with  a- more  sparing  hand,  / 
than  she-  has  bestowed  the  other  elements,  it  was( 
doubtless  with  a  view  of  rousing  the  latent  faculties! 
of  man,  and  calling  them  into  action ;  it  was  in 
order  to  raise  him  itom  a  state  of  animal  natureJ 
in  which  he  is  assimilated  to  the  beasts  that  perishj| 
and  urge  him  through  a  progressive   course   ol 
improvement,  during  which  new  ideas  are  succesi 
sivdy  formed :  the  character  is  developed  by  i^son^ 
the  mind  strengthened  by  trials,  chastened  by  ad- 
versity, elevated  by  piety,  softened  by  social  affec- 
tions, enlarged  by  science,  refined  by  literaturej 
and  brought  at  length  to  that  state  in  which  we 
discern  the  traces  of  a  being  destined  for  immor* 
tality. 


t 
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CAROLINE. 

I  am  glad  we  arrive  at  the  same  satisfactory  con* 

elusion,  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-breaturei^,  by 

a  safer  road  than  that  in  which  my  imagination  had 

\   ^^        first  wandered.     There  remains  no  rational  doubt 

Iin  my  mind  o%the  advantages  k  yulting  from  the 
divisionjoL J^nd,  and  the  accumulation  of  landed 
property ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  murmur  at  the 
larger  share  you  have  assigned  to  the  more  indus- 
trious and  better  part  of  mankind.  I  see  that  soon 
after  the  division  of  land  these  will  infallibly  be- 
come the  most  considerable  possessors ;  that  their 
property  should  be  secured  to  them  and  to  their 
heirs,  and  that  in  their  hands  it  will  be  the  most 
highly  cultivated,  and  yield  the  greatest  produce. 

MRS.  B. 

The  institution  of  property  in  land  augments 
the  wealth  not  only  of  the  proprietors,  but  likemrise 
of  all  other  classes  of  men. 
/  i^^  may  be  considered  as  the  instrument  by 
fv^'hijcb  alone  wealth  is  created ;  and  we  have  just 
jseen  that  the  security  of  its  possession  gives  life 
!and  vigour  to  industry  :  it  is  this  security  which 
iraises  tlie  condition  of  our  peasantry  so  much 
above  that  of  a  savage  people  who  possess  the  land 
in  common. 

^  CAROLINE. 

An  institution  of  such  evident  and  general  utility 
cannot  then  be  considered  as  unjust. 
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MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.     It  is  by  the  test  of  general  utility  / 
that  the  justice  of  all  laws  should  be  tried ;  fertheref 
are  none  which  do  not  impose  some  restraint  on  the 
natural  liberty  of  man,  and  which,  in  that  point  of 
view,  might  not  be  deemed  objectionable.      But 
without  the  control  of  laws,  we  have  seen  that 
neither  the  lives,  the  property,  the  reputation,  nor 
even  the  liberty  of  men,  ^re  secure :  we  sacrifice 
therefore  some  portion  of  that  liberty  to  the  law; 
and,  in  return,  it  secures  to  us  the  remainder,  to- 
gether with  every  blessing  which  security  can  give. 
Black^ne,  in  his  Commentaries,  says,  ^^  Every 
"  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  gives  up  a  part 
^^  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  so  valuable 
'^  a  purchase;    and  in  consideration  of  receiving 
^^  the   advantages   of  mutual   commerce,   obliges 
**  himself  to  conform  to  those  laws  which  the  com- 
'^  munity  has  thought  proper  to  establish.     For  no 
*^  man  who  considers   a  moment  would  wbh  to 
"  retain  the  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  of 
"  doing  whatever  hie  pleases;  the  consequence  of 
"  which  is,  that  every  other  man  would  also  have 
"  the  same  power,  and  there  would  be  no  security 
"  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life : 
"  political,  therefore,  or  civil  liberty,  which  is  that 
"  of  a  member  of  society,  is  no  other  than  Hatora 
^f  liberty,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  no 
<*  farther)  as  is  necessary  and   expedient  for  the  i 
"  geqeral  advantage  of  the  public. 
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<*  That  constitution  or  form  of  government,  that 
«  system  of  laws,  is  alone  calculated  to  maintain 
<<  civil  liberty,  which  leaves  the  subject  entire 
*^  master  of  his  own  conduct,  except  in  those  points 
*^  wherein  the  public  requires  some  direction  or 
"  restraint'' 

CAROLINE. 

You  have  completely  removed  all  my  scruples 
respecting  the  institution  of  landed  property. 
Mrs.  B.,  let  us  now,  therefore,  return  to  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  civilisation. 

MRS.  B. 

We  must  not  proceed  too  rapidly ;  for  the  pro- 
gressive steps  in  the  history  of  civilisation  are  ex- 
tremely slow,  and  we  must  learn  to  view  the 
development  of  human  intellect  and  the  progress 
of  human  industry  in  successive  and  almost  insen- 
sible degrees. 

Civilised  nations  generally  originate  from  the 
settlement  of  a  colony ;  t;}iey  seldom  arise  from  a 
savage  state.  It  was  in  this  state  we  found  the 
^dians  on  the  discovery  of  America ;  they  were 
mere  hunters;  and  so  long  as  men  behold  an  un- 
limited space  before  them,  in  which  they  may 
wander  without  obstacle  or  control,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  circumstances  which  should  lead 
them  to  adopt  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  apply 
themselves  to  tillage. 
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In  countries  abounding  with  large  plains,  the 
pastoral  mode  of  life  has  prerailed;   but  for  this 
puipose  there  must  have  been  established  property 
in  cattle,  though  the  knd  were  possessed  incommon 
bucb  WM  the  case  with  the  ancient  Scythians,  who 
inhabited  the  vast  plains  of  Tartaiy,  and  with  the 
modern  Tartars  and  Arabs;  who,  to  this  day,  are 
wandering  tribes,  and  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
Jve  m  tents,  and  travel  about  with  their  flocks  and 
nerds  in  search  of  pasture. 

We  have  observed  that  men  were  by  nature  dis- 
posed to  idleness,  and.  this  disposition  is  necessarily  . 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  agriculture  •       ^  I  -^^ 
tor  It  requires  a  considerable  desgree  of  foresight  \  ^    K"'"' 
and  knowledge,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  security      *^^"  -  -^ 
of  property,  to  labour  at  one  season  in  order  to    U  <'   ^ 
reap  the  fruits  at  another.     We  may  suppose  agri-    '      ^ 
«Uture  to  be  a  progressive  step  from  pastoral  life  j      v  .  ■  "^ 
that  a  tribe  of  shepherds  may  have  met  with  ene^ 
mesm  their  wandering  excursions,  and  theapDre- 
hensions  of  losing  their  flocks  may  have  induced 
toem  to  settle ;  they  would  probably  choose  a  spot 
oetended  by  nature  from  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  or 
»e  incursions  of  savage  neighbours.  Thus  Cecrops 
Pitehed  upon  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  of 
Athens  is  founded,  to  build  a  town.    Or  they  may 
nave  been  tempted  by  the  attractions  of  some  frui^. 
""  spot,  under  the  protection  of  a  neighboarinir 
government  able  to  defend  them.    VoJaey,  in  his" 
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account  of  the  wandering  tribes  in  Syria,  says, 
<^  As  often  as  they  find  peace  and  security,  and  a 
*•  possibility  of  procuring  sujQScient  provisions  in 
"  any  district,  they  take  up  their  residence  in  it, 
^^  and  insensibly  adopt  a  settled  life  and  the  arts  of 
"  cultivation/'  These  arts  they  must  have  attained 
by  very  slow  degrees  —  they  observed  that  fruit- 
trees  may  be  multiplied;  that  nutritious  plants  may 
be  propagated ;  that  there  are  seeds  which  repro- 
duce every  year ;  and  that  a  great  variety  of  animals 
may  be  tamed  and  domesticated.  Thus  supplied 
with  a  new  fund  of  subsistence,  their  children  are 
better  fed,  their  families  increase,  and  age  and 
infancy  are  protected  and  provided  for. 

But  these  people  are  yet  acquainted  with  only 
the  first  elements  of  agriculture ;  how  many  fortu- 
nate chances  must  have  occurred  before  they 
reached  the  important  era  of  the  cultivation  of 
corn  !  Wild  corn  has  no  where  been  found ;  and 
the  Greeks  imagined  that  a  divinity  descended  on 
earth,  to  introduce  it,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant.  Athens,  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  Egypt,  all  claim  the  merit  of  being  the 
original  cultivators  of  corn ;  but  whoever  are  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  important 
discovery,  or  whatever  aje  the  means  by  which  it 
was  accomplished,  there  is  none  which  has  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Feeble  as  it  appears,  this  plant  can  resist  the  sum- 
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^most  every  climate,  and  is  adapted  not  only  for 
the  food  of  man^  but  for  that  of  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  animals,  and  it  yields  by  fermentation  a 
jpleasant  aniH  salubrious  beverage.  The  grain  will 
keep  many  years,  and  affords  such  a  durable  means 
of  subsistence,  that  dangencould  no  longer  be  ap- 
prehended in  trusting  to  futurity,  and  plenty  was 
secured  during  the  longest  and  most  unproductive 
'Winters, 

But  the  cultivation  of  this  itiestimable  plant  can- 
not be  undertaken  without  considerable  fund^ 
'ihced  habitations,  implements  of  husbandry  *,  do- 
mestic animals ;  in  a  word,  establishments  which 
<;ould  neither  be  created  nor  maintained  without 
the  institution  of  property.  Savages  have  no  corn, 
"no  cultivation,  no  domestic  animals;  they  consume 
•and  destroy  every  thing  without  ever  considering 
re-production; — and  how  different  are  the  results ! 
We  now  see  millions  of  men  and  animals  inhabit- 
ing an  extent  of  country  which  would  scarcely 

*  These  are  at  first  of  a  Very  rude  and  imperfect  constnu^- 
tion.  In  some  parts  of  India^  1the  plough  of  a  Hindoo,  even 
to  this  day,  is  formed  of  a  crooked  stick  very  inai^iiciaUy 
sharpened,  and  not  unfrequently  drawn  by  his  wife.  The 
use  of  domestic  animals  in  agricultute  is  anodier  step  towards 
crrilisadon^  but  no  farming  establishment  whatever  could 
either  be  created  or  maintained  without  the  institution  c^ 
property. 
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have  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  s^v^ges. 

CAROLINE. 

Let  us  rest  a  little^  my  dear  Mrs.  3.  I  am  al- 
most l^wi^^^red  with  tbe  number  and  variety  of 
ideas  that  you  have  presented  to  iny  mind.  I  won- 
der tbiit  thei^e  tl^gs  have  not  occurred  to  me 
before ;  but  I  have  been  so  pjcci^stomed  to  see  the 
world  in  its  present  improved  state,  that  my  atten« 
tlon  was  never  drawn  to  the  many  obstacles  and 
diSiculti^  it  ii(^ust  |iave^n^untere(^  a]^4  the  labo- 
rious pprpgressiive  steps  it  must  have  made,  before 
society  pQvild  have  attained  its  present  st^te  of  per- 
fe(:tion. 

atRS.  B. 

I^erfection!  comparatively  spewing  I  suppose 
you  mean;  for  it  is  not  loi^  i^inceyou  were  i^lpjog 
lameojtable  complaints  of  the  actual  s^^  9^  3p9l^ty ; 
in  which  indeed  I  could  not  entirely  agree  with 
youy  though  \  think  that  we  are  still  &r  removed 
from  perfection.  But  let  us  continue  to  trace  the 
progress  of  wealth  and  civilisation  up  to  their  pre- 
sent $tate,  before  we  begin  to  find  any  fault  with 
ejcisting  institytions. 

I  think  I  have  now  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  im- 
portant conseqiieaces  which  result-  from-the  estab- 
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liihmrnt  flf  prnpnrty      It  puts  an  end  to  the  wan- 
dering life  of  barbarians,  induces  men  to  settle, 
and  inures  them  to  regular  labour;  it  teaches  them  ' 
prudence  and  foresight ;  induces  them  to  embel-  j 
lish  the  face  of  the  earth  by  cultivation ;  to  mul-  ; 
tiply  the  useful  tribes  of  animals  and  nutritious 
plants ;  and  in  short,  it  enables  them  so  prodigi- 
ously to  ^ygn^Qt  the  s\QCik  ^f  subsistence,  as  to 
transform  a  country  which  contained  but  a  few 
poor  huts  and  a  scanty  population  into  a  great  and  ; 
wealthy  nation.  • 
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CONVERSATION  IV. 


ON  PROPERTY— con/»nwrf. 

EFFECTS  OF  INSECURITY  OF  PROPERTY. — ^EXAMPLES 

FBOM  VOLNEY'S  TRAVELS. OBJECTIONS  RAISED 

AGAINST  CIVILISATION.  . —  STATE  OF  BCETICA 
FROM  TELEMACHUS. OBJECTIONS  TO  COMMU- 
NITY OF  GOODS. ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JESUITS 

IN  PARAGUAY. MORAVIANS.  —  STATE  OF  SWIT- 
ZERLAND.—  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  AND  SECURITY  OF  PROPERTY. 


MRS.  B. 

Now  that  we  have  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of 
civilisation  to  the  security  of  property,  let  us  s<ee 
whetlier  the  reverse,  that  is  to  say,  insecurity  of 
property  in  a  civilised  country,  will  not  degrade 
the  state  of  man,  and  make  him  retrace  his  steps 
till  he  again  degenerates  into  barbarism. 

CAROLINE. 

Are  there  any  examples  of  a  civilised  people 
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turning  to  a  savage  state?    I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard  of  such  a  change. 

No,  because  when  property  has  once  been  insti-      •^-^ 
tuted,  the  advantages  it  produces  are  such,  that  it  ^      ' 
can  never  be  totally  abolished ;  but  in  countries    ^'^ 
where  the  tyranny  of  government  renders  it  very      ^c.y 
insecure,,  the  people  invariably  degenerate,   the  ^ 

country  falls  back  into  poverty,  and  a  comparative        .   % 
state  of  barbarism.     We  have  already  noticed  the     ^ 
miserable  change  in  the  once  wealthy  city  of  Tyre.   ^^ 
Cgypt,  which  was  the  original  seat  of  the  arts  and  r  ^^ 

sciences,  is  now  sunk  into  the  most  abject  d^ad-    ^* 
ation ;  and  if  you  will  read  the  passages  I  have        \    ' 
marked  for  you  in  Volney's  travels,  you  will  find  the  .y 
truth  of  this  observation  very  forcibly  delineated. 


CAROLINE  reads^ 

"  When  the  tyranny  of  a  government  drives  the 
^^  ii^abitants  of  a  village  to  extremity,  the  peasants 
^^  desert  their  houses,  and  withdraw  with  their  ia- 
^'  nulies  into  the  moimtaihs,  or  wander  in  the  plains. 
^^  It  often  happens  that  even  individuals  turn  rob- 
^^  bers  in  order  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
^*  tyranny  of  the  laws,  and  unite  into  little  camps, 
'^  which  maintain  themselves  by  force  of  arms ; 
^^  these  increasing  become  new  hordes  and  new 
^  tribes.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  in  cultivated 
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'^  countries  the  wandering  life  originates  In  the  ift- 
**  justice  or  want  of  policy  of  the  govemihent.** 

MR8.B* 

This^  you  see^  is  rery  much  to  the  point  c  but 
he^e  is  another  passage  equally  applicable. 

CAROLINE  reads* 

^  The  sUks  of  Tii|)oIy  af  e  every  day  losing  thdr 
^^  ilttiMty  from  dbe  decay  of  the  liiulberry-trees,  of 
^^  which  scarcdy  Miy  thing  fiow  remains  but  some 
^^  hollow  ttttnkB.  'Why  not  plant  new  oned  ?  That 
^^  is  an  European  observation.  Her^  tbey  never 
<*  plant;  beimuse  were  they  either  to  build  or  plant, 
^^  tbe  Pacha  would  say  thiii  tnan  has  moneys  and 
<<  it  wOiild  be  extorted  from  hxtxi!* 

Besides,  where  there  is  so  little  actuHl  security, 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  futurity  ?  What 
reason  would  the  i[>ropi:ietors  have  to  hope  that  the 
mulberry*  trees  woirid  ever  repay  them  for  the  trou- 
ble  and  expense  of  planting  diem  ?  Yet  I  wonder 
liiat  the  government  of  the  country  dtoold  not^  for 
its  own  sftke,  encourage  the  industry  of  ita  subjects. 


MRS.B. 


In  the  wfetlshed  govttument  of  the  Turks^  ever}' 
thing  is  so  insecure,  from  the  life  and  projperty  of 
the  sovereign,  to  that  of  the  lowest  of  his  sul^c^, 
that  no  one  looks  to  futurity,  but  every  mail  en-» 
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deavoijirs  to  grasp  at,  and  enjoy  what  is  immediaMy 
within  his  reach.  The  following  passage  will  show 
you  what  soflR^ers  th^y  all  are  by  sifch  a  ndstaken 
systan  of  policy k 

CAlioLiNE  {reading)* 

<«  In  consequence  <tf  the  wrecchedness  of  the  go- 
«<  vernment)  the  greater  piirt  of  the  pSKsftalics  are 
<<  idkpoveti^liiM  kELd  laid  wadeew  In  tke  ancient 
^*  r^i^rs  of  imports  upwards  of  S!i00  vSkges 
^'  HK^ete  rec^iCi^ed  in  that  <ii  Aleppo^  but  at  preseiht 
^^j3^  coUl^tot  cati  scarcely  find  4!00*  Sttob  of  our 
^<  merchants  as  have  resided  there  20  years^  have 
^^  themselves  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  environs 
*^  of  Aleppo  become  depopulated.  The  traveler 
^  meets  with  nothing  but  houses  in  rtiin%  cbtems 
(^  rendat^.  hseless,  and  fields  abandoned.  Those 
<<  who  cuitivated  them  are  fled  into  the  towns^ 
<<  vrh&ee  liie  population  is  absorbed^  but  where  at 
<*  l^st  the  individual  conceals  himself  among  the 
*^  crowd  fiom  the  rapiu:ious  hands  of  despotiaia.  In 
<*  odier  ooiihtries  the  cities  are  M  some  measure 
*^  the  overflow  of  the  population  of  tbecoimtry;  in 
'^  Syria  they  are  the  ^fect  of  its  desertion.  The 
'^  reads  in  the  mountains  are  extremdy  bad,  as  the 
*<  inhabitants  are  so  far  from  levdling  them  that 
'^  they  endeavour  to  render  them  more  rugged^in 
<<  order,  as  they  say,  to  cure  the  Turks  of  their 
^  desire  to  introduce  their  cavalry. 
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^  The  P&cha  may  aj^plaud  himself  for  penetfTrf^ 
^*  tng  into  the  most  secret  sources  of  private  pro* 
^^  perty^  but  what  are  the  consequences?  The 
'^  people,  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
"  their  labour,  restrain  their  industry  to  the  supply 
*<  of  their  necessary  wants ;  the  husbandman  sows 
^^  only  to  prevent  himself  from  starving,  the  arti- 
<^  ficer  labours  only  to  maintain  his  &mily  ;<  if  he 
^\  makes  any  savings  he  strives  to  conoeal.  thetn- 
^^  The  people  live  therefore  in  poverty  and  distress^ 
^^  but.  at  least  they  do  not  enrich  their  tyrants^ 
^^  and  the  rapacity  ofdespotispi  is  its. own  punisib- 
«'  ment," 

.  MRS.  B.. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  mighty  Persian  and  In^. 
dian  monarchies  since  the  conquest  of  those  comr- 
tries  by  the  Mahometans,  is  also  clearly  deducible 
from  the  insecurity  of  property,  andaffords  the  most 
tremendous  exam{des  of  national  decline.  Trott, 
IB  his  Histoiy  of  Hindoatan,  informs  us  that  dur- 
ing the  disastrous  timiesof  the  latter  monarchs  of 
India,  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  the  agents 
of  government  were  such  that  the  fiirmers  burnt 
their  houses,  utensils,  and  erops,  and  tocdc  refuge 
in  the  wooda  and  mountains,  where  those  who 
could  neither  excite  charity  nor  muntain  them- 
selves by  the  sword,  perished  through,  want 

CAIIOLINE.  , 

What  a.  melancholy  picture  this  is».  my  dear 
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Mrs.  B. !  \t  is|  I  think,  even  more  painful  to  con- 
template than  die  wretchedness  of  savages ;  for  to 
their  actual  misery  these  people  must  add  the  r^ret 
of  having  known  better  times. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  abound  with  similar  in- 
stances of  insecurity  of  property,  and  legal  oppres- 
sion, which  subvert  society,  and  degrade  the  human 
species.  ^'  In  Circassia,''  he  observes,  that  *'  the 
"  sower  scattering  seed,  or  the  reaper  who  gathers 
^^  the  sheaves,  are  constantly  liable  to  an  assault ; 
^'  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  not  more 
^^  essential  to  the  harvest  than  the  carbine,  the 
"  pistol,  and  the  sabre." 

Speaking  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  he  says  : 
"  The  soil  eveiy  where  exhibited  a  white  marly 
^'  day,  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  its  nature, 
^'  although  neglected.  The  Greeks  are  so  otv- 
^'  pressed  by  their  Turkish  masters,  that  they  dare 
'^  not  cultivate  the  land ;  the  harvest  would  in* 
^<  stantly  be  taken  from  them  if  they  did.  Their 
"  whole  aim  seems  to  be,  to  scrape  together  barely 
^'  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  to 
^'  pay  th^r  tax  to  the  governor.  The  omission  of 
^'  this  is  punished  by  torture  or  by  death :  and  in 
^'  case  of  their  iuaBility  to  supply  the  impost^  the 
^^  inhabitants  fly  from  the  island.  So  many  emi- 
^^  grations  of  this  sort  happen  duj*ing  the  year  that 
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*^  the  population  of  Cyprus  rarely  exceeds  60^000 
^  persons,  a  number  formerly  insufficient  to  have 
**  peopled  one  of  its  townd.'* 

CAROLINJ5. 

You  have  made  me  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
civilisation ;  but  yet  I  confess  that  my  mind  is  not 
fuUy  satisfied.  Is  there  no  medium  between  a 
savage  life  and  the  extreme  inequality  of  con- 
dition which  we  see  in  the  present  state  of  society? 
Can  we  not  have  conveniences  without  luxuries ; 
plenty  without  superfluity  ?  I  think  I  have  met 
with  an  example  of  such  a  people,  Mrs.  B. ;  but  I 
dare  not  venture  to  mention  my  authority,  as  you 
have  once  before  rejected  it.    . 

MRS.  B. 

If  you  allude  to  TMBirtgrfius*  there  are  many 
sound  doctrines  of  political  economy  in  that  work; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  free 
from  error.  But  let  me  hear  the  sentiments  of 
>enel^  on  this  subject. 

CAROLINE. 

Do  you  remember  that  delightful  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boetica?  There  is  an 
irresistible  charm  in  the  description  of  their  hap- 
piness; and  if  fabulous,  it  is  ceitainly  meant  at 
least  to  delineate  what  ought  to  constitute  the  hap- 


piness  of  nations ;  equality^  oommttnky  of  goods, 
but  few  arts  mid  few  wants ;  an  ignoianoe  or  con* 
tempt  of  luxury,  and  manners  perfectly  conformed 
to  the  simplicity  of  nature.  I  must  read  you  the 
passage,  and  you  will  tell  me  whether  it  is  not  a 
satire  on  political  economy: — 

^^  They  live  in  common  without  any  partttion  of 
*^  lands,  the  head  of  every  family  is  its  king*  They 
*^  have  no  need  of  judgdi,  for  every  man  submits 
**  to  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience.  They  possess 
^^  all  things  in  common ;  for  the  cattle  produce 
^^^nilk,  atid  the  fields  and  orchards  fruit  and  grain 
«^  of  every  kind  in  such  abundance,  that  a  people. 
«*  so  frugal  and  temperate  have  no  need  c^  pro- 
<*  perty.  They  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode ;  but 
^^  when  they  have  consumed  the  fruits,  and  ex* 
*^  hausted  the  pasturage,  of  one  part  of  the  paradise 
*^  which  they  inhabit,  they  remove  their  tents  to 
^^  another :  they  have,  therefore,  no  opposition  of 
^  interest,  .but  are  connected  by  a  fraternal  affec- 
*^  tion  which  there  is  nothing  to  intemqpt.  This 
peace,  this  union,  this  liberty,  they  preserve  by 
rejecting  superfluous  wealth,  and  deceitful  plea- 
sure :  they  are  all  free,  they  are  all  equal. 
Superior  wisdom,  the  result  either  of  long  ex* 
^'  perience)  or  uncommon  abilities,  is  the  only  mark 
^<  of  distinction  among  them;  thesophistry  of  fiaud, 
^  the  cry  of  violence,  the  contention  of  the  bar, 
^  and  the  tumult  of  battle  are  never  faeaid  in  this 
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^  sacred  region,  which  the- gods  have  taken  under 
^  their  immediate  protectj^on ;  this  soil  has  never 
^^  been  distained:  with  human  bloody  and  even  that 
"  of  a  lamb  has  rarely  been  shed  upon  it.  When 
^^  we  first  traded  with  these  people,  we  found  gold 
^^and  silver  used  for  ploughshares;  and  in  ge- 
'^  nera],  employed  promiscuously  with  iron.  As 
^^they  carried  on.  no  foreign  tiiade,  they  had  no 
^  need  of  money ;  they  were,  almost  aU^  either 
'^  shepherds,  or  husbandmen  ;  for  as  they  suffered 
^^  no.  arts  to  be  exercised  among  them,  but  such 
'^  as  tended  immediktely  to  answer  the  necessities 
^^  of  life^  the  number  of  artificers  was  conseqMently 
^  small ;  besides,  a  greater  pax;t,  even  of  those  that 
^^  live  by  husbandry,  or  keeping  of  sheep,  are  skil#> 
^^  ful  in.  the  exercise  of  such  arts,  as  are  necessar«j 
^  to  manners  so  simple  and  frugal/* 

AIRS.  B.^ 

This,  my  dear  Caroline,  is  a  FepEesentatioa  oi' 
what  the  poets  call  the  Golden  Age,  and  recjuires 
only  truth  to  make  it  perfect.  If  it  were  an  his^ 
torical  account,  all  the  conclusions  you  deduce  from 
it  would  be  just;,  but  it  is  fiction,  which  you  must 
allow  makes  an  essential  difference. 

Supposing  that  the  earth  yielded  spontaneously 
all  that  is  now  produced  by  cultivation  ;  still  with- 
out the  institution  of  prx>perty  it  could  not  be  en- 
joyed ;  the  fruit  would  be  gt^thered  before  it  was 
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ripe>  aniBials  killed  before  they  came  to  maturity ; 
for  who  would  protect  what  was  not  his  own ;.  or 
who  would  economise  when  all  the  stores  of  nature 
were  open  to  him  ?  There  would  be  a  strange 
miitture  of  plenty,  wastes  and  famine. 

In  this  country,  for  instance,,  where  the  only 
common  property  consists,  in  hedge-nuts  and  black- 
berries, bow  seldom  are  they  allowed  to  ripen? 
In  some  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  beauty  of  the 
climate  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  good 
wild  fruit,  it  is  customary  for  the  priest  to  bestow 
a  blessing  upon  it  before  any  is  allowed  to  be 
gathered,  and  this  ceremony  is  not  performed  till 
the  fruit  is  considered  to  be  generally  ripe;  by 
which  means  it  is  prevented  from  being  prematurely 
gathered.  It  is  with  the  same  view  that  our  game- 
laws  prohibit  shooting,  till  the  season  when  the 
birds  have  attained  their  full  growth. 

CAROLINE. 

But  though  the  Boeticans  had  all  their  goods  in 
common,  they  were  not  without  laws  for  protecting 
theni. 

If  the  earth  were  possessed  in  common,  who 
would  set  about  cultivating  this  or  that  spot  of 
ground?  Government  must  allot  to  eveiy  man 
his  daily  task,  and  say  to  the  one,  You  must  work 
in  tlus  spot  I  to  another.  You  must  work  in  that. 
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/  Would  th^e  m^n  Itibour  witii  the  same  activity 
I  and  zed  as  if  they  tilled  tb^ir  own  grduml,  or 
^  received  wages  equivalent  to  their  ex^rtionfs  ?  cer- 
tainly not.    Such  a  system  would  transibrm  inde- 
i  pendent  men  into  slaves,  into  mere  mechanical 
i  engines.     There  would  be  no  inequality  of  cohdi- 
lion,  it  is  true,  but  the  earth  would  not  yield  one- 
tenth  part  of  its  actual  produce^  the  population 
would  necessarily  be  diitiinished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  if  all  escaped  the  distresses  of  poverty, 
none  would  enjoy  the  acquisition  of  riches,  an 
enjoyment,  which,  when  derived  from  the  exercise 
,  of  our  talents  and  our  industry,  is  a  just  and  vir- 
tuous ieeling ;  it  raises  men  not  only  in  the  scale  of 
wealth,  but  in  that  of  the  power  of  doing  good^  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  humto  knowledge,  with  all 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  result  from  it. 

There  have,  however,  really  existed  establish- 
ments founded  on  a  community  of  goods.  That  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  was  of  this  description.  The 
itifluence  of  religion  enabled  these  priests  to  exer- 
cise a  despotic  sway  over  the  poor  Indians  whom 
they  had  converted  to  Christianity;  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  tempered  their  power  by  a  patri- 
archal care  of  their  docile  subjects.  Such  a  species 
of  government  might  perhkps  be  well  adapted  to 
a  tribe  of  ignorant  uncivilised  Indians,  but  it  would 
never  make  a  free,  a  happy,  an  independent,  and  a 
wealthy  people.     Thi6re  is,  indeed,  still  existing 
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a  isect  of  the  same  description  called  Moravians ; 
but  it  is  their  religiotis  teiiett  iilone  which  enable 
them  to  keep  up  such  an  artificial  system  of  com* 
mnnity,  and  it  should  be  compared  rather  to  a  con- 
vent of  Monks  and  Nuns,  than  to  a  great  nation. 
I  must  again  repeat  it,  the  industry  of  man 
requires  the  stimulus  of  exclusive  possession  and  >^ 
enjoyment;  and  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
personal  advantage  which  he  derives  from  it.  ' 

CAROLINE. 

I  find  I  must  give  up  the  point  of  community  of 
goods ;  but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
great  ipequality  of  conditions  whidi  exist  in  the 
present  state  of  society  is  a  serious  evil. 

In  Switzerland,  where  there  is  much  less  inequa- 
lity of  fortune  than  in  this  country,  I  have  often 
admired  and  almost  envied  the  innocent  and  simple 
manners  of  the  people.  They  seem  not  to  know 
half  our  wants,  nor  to  sufier  half  our  cares.  , 

MRS.  B. 

The  Swiss  are  generally  governed  by  mild  and 
equitable  laws,  which  render  them  a  virtuous  and 
a  happy  people ;  and  if  they  are  not  a  ricb  and  po- 
pulous nation,  it  proceeds  not  from  any  want  of 
industry,  but  from  the  obstacles  opposed  both  to 
agriculture  and  trade  by  the  nature  of  their  coun* 
try;  fortheyare,on  thecontrary,  uncommonly  active 
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and  enterprising.  I  have  often  seen  men  carry  ou 
their  shoulders  baskets  of  manure  up  steep  ascents 
inaccessible  to  beasts  of  burden,  and  this  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  some  little  insulated  spot  of 
ground,  which  did  not  appear  worth  any  such 
labour.  The  country-women  wear  their  knitting 
fastened  round  their  waists,  in  order  to  have  it  at 
hand  to  fill  up  every  little  interval  that  occurs  in 
their  domestic  employments.  If  a  Swiss  woman 
goes  to  fetch  water  from  the  fountain,  or  faggots 
from  the  wood,  her  burden  is  skilfully  poised  on 
her  head,  whilst  her  fingers  busily  ply  the  needles. 
But  industrious  as  they  are,  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  too  limited  to  enable  a  father  of  a 
family  to  provide  for  all  his  children ;  some  of  them 
are  therefore  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  seek  their 
fortune  in  a  foreign  land,  which  oflFers  greater  re- 
sources to  their  industry.  Hence  the  number  of 
Swiss  merchants,  governesses,  shopkeepers,  and 
servants,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all 
countries:  would  not  these  people  be  happier  if 
they  found  means  of  exercising  their  industry  and 
their  talents  in  a  country  to  which  they  are  all  so 
much  attached,  and  which  they  have  so  much  rea- 
son to  love.  In  the  energy  of  youthful  vigour  men 
may  often  quit  their  own  country,  and  live  happily 
in  a  foreign  land ;  but  enquire  of  the  parents  who 
are  on  the  point  of  separating  from  their  children 
as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  hopeful  age  of 
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manhood,  whether  their  country  would  b6  lest 
happy  for  offering  them  the  means,  of  employment 
and  maintenance  at  home. 

The  Swiss  cannot  aflbrd  to  support  a  standing 
army  for  the  defence  of  their  territory ;  they  are 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  their 
troops  in  the  service  of  foreign  potentates,  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  part  of  their  population,  and  to 
have  a  resource  by  calling  them  home  in  times  ot* 
danger.  Would  not  these  soldiers  be  happier  in 
defending  their  own  country,  than  in  shedding  their 
blood  as  mercenaries  in  the  cause  of  foreigners  ? 
We  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  it,  in  the  effect 
which  their  patriotic  songs  are  said  to  produce  on 
them ;  when  these  simple  airs  recall  to  their  minds 
their  beloved  and  regretted  country,  it  either  drives 
them  to  desertion,  or  renders  their  lives,  miserable; 
^nd  so  deep  is  the  impression  made  by  these 
national  airs,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid 
their  being  sung  by  the  troops  in  foreign  service.^ 

CAROLINE. 

There  is  no  withstanding  your  attacks,  Mrs  B» 
You  drive  me  from  all  my  strong  holds.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  moun« 
tains  of  Switzerland,  but  I  see  that  I  must  once 
more  take  refuge  in  London,  where  I  am  sure  you 
will  admit  that  the  contrast  between  the  luxuries  of 
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the  rich  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  is  shock* 
ing  to  every  persdn  of  eoihinon  feeling. 

MRS.  B. 

If  the  wretchedness  of  the  podr  were  the  effect  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich^  I  should  certainly  agree 
with  you  on  that  point;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  oiher^ 
wise.  However,  as  the  people,  whose  progress 
towards  wealth  and  dvilisation  we  have  beeti  tracing 
in  our  two  last  conversations,  are  yet  far  from  being 
sufficiently  advanced  in  thar  career  to  be  guilty  of 
any  great  excess  in  luxury^  we  must  patiently  follow 
them  in  their  advancement  in  knowledge  and  the 
acqubition  of  wealth  before  we  treat  of  the  subject 
of  luxury. 


(     6t     ) 


CONVERSATION  V. 


ON  THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOUR. 

ORIGIN  OF  BARTER, —^  DIVISION  OF  LABOUR.  «-^ 
RXTRACTS  FROM  SMITHES  WEALTH  OF  NATtOM 
ON  THl:  DIVISION  OP  LABOUR.*— ABVANTAGSt  OF 
MACHINERY. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
LABOUR  ON  THE  MORALS  AND  INTELLECTS  OF 
THE   PEOPLE.  -^  RECAPITULATION. 


MRS.  B. 

^  £  have  ascertained  that  the  establishment  and  \ 
security  of  property  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  j! 
emdncipatioh  of  iliankind  from  the  shackles  of  sloth  ^ 
and  ignorance;  bi)t  there  are  other  subordinate 
causes  which  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  progress 
of  industry  and  civilisation.    The  first  of  these  is 
the  introduction  of  exchange  or  barter. 

We  observed  that  when  men  found  they  could 
place  a  reliance  on  the  security  of  their  possessions, 
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tbey  laboured  with  redoubled  activity,  and  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  a  scanty  and  temporary  main* 
tenance,  they  provide  for  the  future,  they  accumu- 
late a  little  store  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life.  The  one 
has  a  stock  of  arrows  for  the  chase,  another  of 
provisions  for  the  winter,  a  third  of  clothes  or  orna- 
ments for  his  person.  They  will  remain  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  this  little  property;  but  those 
who  can  no  longer  obtain  it  by  force  or  fraud  will 
endeavour  to  procure  it  by  other  means.  In  the 
hunting  season  they  will  apply  to  the  fabricator 
of  arrows;  but  tljey  will  not  go  to  him  with 
empty  hands ;  they  must  be  provided  with  some- 
thing to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  arrows,  some- 
thing which  they  think  will  tempt  him  to  part 
with  them :  whilst  those  who  have  nothinsr  to 
give  in  return  will  wish  in  vain  to  obtain 
them. 

Here  then  is  a  new  incitement  to  a  spirit  of  in-- 
dustry.  Whoever  has  accumulated  more  than  he 
wants  of  ally  commodity,  may  find  means  of  ex- 
changing the  surplus  for  something  that  will  gratify 
other  desires.  As  objects  of  desire  increase,  the 
wish  to  possess  and  the  effort  to  obtain  them  increase 
also ;  and  the  industry  of  man  is  exerted  either  in 
producing  them  himself,  or  in  producing  something 
by  means  of  which  he  may  obtain  them.  Thus  the 
torpid  apathy  apd  Imiguid  indolence  of  a  savage 
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yields  to  the  curiosity,  the  admiration,  the  desire, 
the  activity,  and  industry  of  a  civilised  being. 

The  man,  for  instance,  who  first  cultivates  a  little 
spot  of  ground,  may  be  said  to  produce  in  time  a 
general  harvest ;  not  only  by  introducing  the  art  of 
tillage,  but  by  the  powerful  impulse  which  it  gives 
to  industry  in  general.  He  cannot  himself  con- 
sume the  whole  produce  of  his  litde  garden,  but  he 
exchanges  the  surplus  for  other  things  of  which  he 
stands  in  need. 

Carolina. 

Besides,  he  would  not  have  had  sufficient  time 
to  bestow  on  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  if  he 
bad  been,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  provide  for 
all  his  other  wants. 

MRS.  B. 

Very  true ;  those  therefore  who  mean  to  partake 
of  the  fruits  of  his  garden  must  contribute  towards 
the  supply  of  those  other  wants ;  some  will  bring 
him  fish  from  the  river,  others  game  from  the 
woods ;  when  his  immediate  necessities  are  supplied 
he  will  be  ii\duced  to  exchange  his  vegetables  for 
articles  of  conveniency,  such  as  baskets  to  contain 
his  fruit,  or  some  of  the  rude  implements  of  bus-* 
bandry ;  or  he  may  finally  t/e  tempted  to  part  with 
some  for  mere  luxuries,  such  as  rare  shells,  feathers, 
and  other  personal  ornaments.     His  neighbours 
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will  therefore  be  eager  to  produce  or  procure  ar- 
ticles, which,  either  from  iieces$ity,  cpnvenienQy,  or 
merely  from  pleasure,  will  induce  the  gardener  to 
part  lyith  the  g^^iv^e  (?(f  hi?  garden ;  for  th\s  pxir- 
pose  invention  will  be  stimulated,  new  commodities 
will  be  fabricated,  skill  will  be  acquired,  and  a 
general  spirit  pf  industry  developed. 

CABOLINE. 

So  far  the  introduction  of  barter  seems  to  an- 
swer a  very  useful  purpose;  but  when  once  industry 
is  roused,  why  should  not  every  one  exert  his  abili- 
ties to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  gratify  his  de- 
sires, without  the  intervention  of  barter  ?  If  a  man 
happens  to  be  possessed  of  a  superfluous  quantity 
of  any  commodity,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  ex- 
change it  for  something  more  wanted :  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  unnatural  and  circuitous  mode  of 
proceeding,  to  produce  something  which  we  do  not 
want,  in  order  afterwards  to  exchange  it  ibr  some- 
thing which  we  do  want. 

m[RS«  b* 

WouVl  yw  tbea  We  the  b^^ier  WU  h^  qwn 
mieat  as  wdl  9^  bake  huis  own  bread,  brew  hi^  own 
beer,  buil4  bis  own  hoqsis,  ax^l  m^ke  hjis  qami 
clothes,  inst;^  QfpjTP^p^tji^^^  v^WW^.^r^i^J^ 
in  exchange  through  the  s^h  of  bis.  b^ead  ? 

17 
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CAROLINE. 

Oh  no,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  undertake  so 
many  occupations;  and  then  he  can  do  one  thing 
better  than  he  can  do  many :  but  this  separation  of 
trades  and  employments  cannot  take  place  in  a 
savage  state. 

MRS.  B. 

No,  but  it  begins  to  operate  as  soon  as  barter  is 
introduce ;  ^nd  it;  is  to  this  circuitous  mode  that 
we  owe  9M  our  in^provenoentsin  skill  apd  dexterity ; 
the  adyajQitages  pf  which  are  much  more  important 
than  you  imagine- 

When  barter  bepame  cpmmon,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  more  a  man  confiijed  himself  to 
any  one  jingle  brj^pch  pf  industry,  to  the  &bric- 
ation  of  bows  and  arrows  for  instance,  the  greater 
tl^e  ^\\l  SLfid  dexterity  he  acquired  in  that  particu- 
lar art ;  so  that  he  could  make  bows  and  arrows 
iK^t  only  quicker,  but  of  bettei^  wprkm^sbip  than 
another  n^an  who  followed  a  vari^y  pf  pursuits. 

CAROLINE. 

Now  I  begin  to  understand  the  advantage  that 
results  from  barker,  independently  of  its  inspiring 
a  spirit  of  industry  and  a  taste  for  a  variety  of  en- 
joyments. The  artist  who  has  acquired  a  superipr 
d^ree.  pf  excelleuce  in  the  ^bricfition  of  boiys  aQd 
arrows,  wpi^^ji  gain  mox^i  by  ponfining  himself 
entirely  to  that  occupation,   apd  exchanging  his 
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merchandise  for  whatever  else  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining,  than  by  turning  his  attention  to  a  varifety 
of  pursuits. 

MRS.  B. 

Ko  doubt  he  would,  provided  he  were  sure  of 
being  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  bows  and  arrows  he 
could  make :  for  it  would  be  useless  to  fabricate 
more  than  he  could  sell  or  exchange ;  and  as  no 
one  could  become  a  purchaser  unless  he  had  some-* 
thing  to  offer  in  return,  a  long  period  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  progress  of  industry  would  create 
a  sufficient  number  of  purchasers  to  enable  an  indi- 
vidual to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  fabrication  of 
bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  therefore  only  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society  that  the  demand  for  commodities  is  so  great 
that  men  find  it  advantageous  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  one  particular  art. 

Adam  Smith  observes,  that  ^*  in  lone  houses  and 
"  very  small  villages  which  are  scattered  about  in 
^'  so  desert  a  country  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
"  every  farmer  must  be  butcher,  baker,  and  brewer 
"  for  his  own  family.  In  such  situations  we  can 
"  scarcely  expect  to  fipd  even  a  smith,  a  carpenter, 
^^  or  a  mason  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  an- 
*^  other  of  the  same  trade.  The  scattered  families 
^'  that  live  at  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
^'  nearest  of  them,  must  learn  to  perform  for  them- 
^^  selves  a  great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work,  for 


^^  which,  in  more  populous  countries,  they  call  in 
^^  the  a$sistai;ice  of  these  workmen." 

This  separation  of  employments,  which,  in  poli- 
tical economy,  is  called  the  division  of  labour ^  can 
take  pl^ce  only  in  civilised  countries.  In  the  flou- 
jdshii]^  states  of  Europe  we  find  men.  not  only  ex- 
^dusivelj^  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  one  particular 
art,  but  thatart  i^ubdivided  into  numerous  branches, 
each  of  which  fprms  a  distinct  occupation  for  dif- 
ferent workmen. 

Here  iis  a  beautiful  passage  in  Adam  gmitb,  the 
merits  of  which  ypu  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate 

<^  ObservQ  the  ^ccQKumpdation  of  the  most  coimr 
/*  Uion.  aitificer  or  day-labourer  in  a  civilised  and 
"  thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
"  number  of  people  of  whose  industry  a  part, 
ii  though  but  a  smf^U  paf  t,  has  been  employed  in 
V  procuring  him  this  apcommodation,  ^ceeds  all 
;"  computation.  The  woollen  coat,  fpr  example 
^{  wbii^  coy^s  the  d^yrlal^Qurer,  coarse  and 
^'roMgh  as  it  JEOjay  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the 
^Vjpiat  labqiir  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen* 
"  The  sli^q)h^rd,  th^  sprfer  jo£  the  wopl,  the  wopl- 
^^  coflibf^rotrciirder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spior 
^^  n^j^  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  di*esser,  with 
^*  many  others,  must  all  jpin  ijx^Tf  different  arts,  in 
f^  order  to  connplete  even  this  homdy  production. 
^^  How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must 
f^  bwe  b^eu  etepk>yejEii^  tran^spprting  the  materials 
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"  from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others  who  often 
"  live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  !  How 
^  much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particular, 
"  how  many  ship-builders,  sailors,  sail-makers, 
"  rope-makers,  must  have  been  employed  in  order 
"  to  bring  together  the  diflFerent  c^ugs  made  use 
"  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  come  from  the  re^ 
**  motest  corners  of  the  world  !  What  a  variety  of 
"  labour  too  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
^*  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those  workmen  !  To  say 
"  nothing  of  such  complicated  machines  as  the  ship 
"  of  the  sailor,  the  mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the 
**  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consider  only  what  a 
*'  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  that 
**  very  simple  machine,  the  shears  with  which  the 
"  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The  miner,  the  builder 
"  of  the  furnace  for  heating  the  ore,  the  seller  of 
*'  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made 
^*  use  of  in  the  smelting- house,  the  brickmaker,  the 
"  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace^ 
"  the  millwright,  the  forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of 
**  them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce 
**  them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the  same  man- 
"  ner,  all  the  different  pans  of  his  dress  and  house- 
^  hold  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt  which  he 
^  wears  next  his  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  hfe 
"  feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  difler- 
**  ent  parts  which  compose  it,  the  kitchen-grate  at 
*^  which  he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which 
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<^  he  makes  use  of  for  that  purpose,  dug  from  the 
*'  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to  him  by  a  long 
*^  sea  and  a  long  land  carriage,  all  the  other  uten- 
^^  sils  of  his  kitcheii,  all  the  furniture  of  his  table, 
<'  the  knives  and  forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates 
'^  upon  which  he  serves  up  and  divides  his  victuals, 
^'  the  different  hands  employed  in  preparing  his 
^'  bread  and  his  beer,  the  glass  window  which  lets 
^*  in  the  heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind 
^^  and  rain,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  art  requisite 
^'  for  pi*eparing  that  beautiful  and  happy  invention, 
^^  without  which  these  northern  parts  of  the  world 
^^  could  scarce  have  afforded  a  very  comfortable 
*^  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  dif- 
"ferent  workmen  employed  in  producing  those 
different  conveniences ;  if  we  examine,  I  say,  all 
these  things,  and  consider  what  a  variety  of  la- 
^'  hour  is  employed  about  each  of  them,  we  shall 
^^  be  sensible  that  without  the  assistance  and  co- 
^^  operation  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
^*  person  in  a  chrilised  country  could  not  be  pro- 
"  vided,  even  according  to  what  we  very  falsely 
^  imagine  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in  which  he 
^'  is  commonly  accommodated.  Compared,  indeed, 
**  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury  of  the  grea^ 
his  accommodation  must  no  doubt  appear  ex- 
tremely simple  and  easy ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true, 
'^  perhaps,  that  the  accommodation  of  an  Europeaa 
^^  prince  does  not  always  so  much  exceed  that  of  an 
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^^  industrious  and  frugal  peasant,  as  the  accommo- 
*^  dation  of  the  latter  exceed^  that  of  fnany  an 
'^  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives 
"  and  liberties  of  ten  thousand  naked  sav^ge^." 

CAROLINE. 

It  is  very  true,  certainly  j  and  it  reminds  me  of 

im  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Rambler, 

*^  That  not  a  washerwoman  sits  down  to  break- 

^^  fast  without  tea  from  the  East  Indies,  and  su^r 

• "  from  the  West." 

I  now  comprehend  your  reference  to  the  little 
Atory  of  the  cherry-orchard :  it  was  by  dividing 
amongst  the  children  the  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess of  plaiting  straw,  that  they  succeeded  so  much 
better  than  the  boy  who  was  left  to  perform  the 
whole  of  his  plait  alone. 

I  will  now  point  out  to  you  some  examples  re- 
/  marked  by  Adfim  Smith  in  illustration  of  the  be- 
nefits derived  from  the  division  of  laboun  That 
<^the  pinjxwnu&ctory  I  shall  give  you  in  his  own 
s^rprds.  He  observes,  that  ^^  A  workman  not  edu- 
<^  cated  to  this  busiii^9S^  nor.  acquainted  whit  the 
^*  use  of  the  machinery  employed  in  iu  cquM 
**  scarce,  perhaps,^  with  his  utmost  industry^  make 
^^  one  pin  in  a  day,  an^  certainly  could  not  make 
<^  twenty.     But  in  the  way  in  whidi  this  business 
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^'  is  now  earned  on,  not  ouljr  the  whole  work  is  a 

**  pecuh'ar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 

'^  branches,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  likewise 

^'  peculiar  trades.     One  man  draws  out  the  wire, 

^^  another  straightens  it,  a  tfiird  cuts  it,  a  fourth 

^^  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving 

^  the  head.     To  make  the  head  requires  two  or 

'^  three  distinct  operations;  to  put  it  on  is  a  peculiar 

'^  business,  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another;  it  is  even 

''  a  trade  by  itself  to  pu(;  them  into  the  paper ; 

*'  imd  the  important  business  of  making  a  pin  is,' 

^^  in  this  manner,  divided  into  about  eighteen  dis- 

^*  tinct  operations,  which,  in  some  manufactories,  are 

^*  all  performed  by  distinct  hands,  though  in  others 

"the  same  man  will  sometimes  perform  two  or 

"  three  of  them.  .  I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory 

'*  of  this  kind  where  ten   men  only  were   em- 

'*  ployed,  and  where  some  of  them  consequently 

performed  two  or  three  distinct  operations :  but 

*•  though  they  were  very  poor,  ■  and  therefore  but 

**  indiflferently  accommodated  with  the  necessary 

**  machinery,  they  could,  when  they  exerted  them- 

*^  selves,  make  among  them  about  twelve  pounds  of 

"  pins  in  a  day.     There  are  in  a  pound  upwards  of 

^*  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size.    Those  ten 

^  persons,  therefore,  could  make  among  them  up- 

'^  wards  of  fbrty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  Each 

"  person,  therefore,  making  a  tenth  pait  of  forty- 
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**  eight  thousand  pins,  might  be  considered  as 
"  making  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a  day. 
"  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separately  «ndinde- 
^'  pendently,  and  without  any  of  them  having  been 
*^  educated  to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly 
*'  could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  per- 
^'  haps  not  one  pin  in  a  d^y ;  that  is,  certainly, 
**  not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not 
**  the  four  thousand  eight  hundredth  part  of  what 
they  are  at  present  capable  of  performing,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  proper  division  and  combination 
*'  of  their  different  operations." 

CAROLINE, 

These  effects  of  the  division  of  labour  are  really 
wonderful ! . 

MRS.  B. 

The  instance  which  Adam  Smith  quotes  in  proof 
of  the  dexterity  acquired  by  men,  whose  labour  is 
reduced  to  one  simple  operation,  is  also  very  re- 
markable. After  observing  that  a  man  unaccus-^ 
tomed  to  a  blacksmith's  forge  can  with  difficulty 
make  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day,  he  says  that  a 
common  blacksmith  can  forge  one  thousand;  but 
that  he  has  seen  boys  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  art  of  nail-making  exclusively,  acquire  such  a 
degi*ee  of  dexterity  as  to  complete*  two  thousand 
three  hundred  in  a  day. 
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CAROLINE. 

The  difference  is  prodigious :  but  I  cao  con- 
ceive it  when  I  observe  with  what  awkwardness  a 
man  handles  the  tools  of  an  art  with  which  he  is 
nnacquaipted,  whilst  they  are  used  with  ease  and 
dexterity  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them. 

MRS.  B. 

Then  we  must  consider  that  when  a  man's  whole 
attention  and  talents  are  turned  to  one  particulai 
object,  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  of  hil 
discovering  means  of  improving  his  workmanship! 
or  facilitating  and  abridging  his  labour,  than  if  his 
mind  were  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits.  It  is 
most  frequently  to  workmen,  that  we  are  indebteq 
for  improvements  in  the  process  ^nd  instrumenti 
of  labour. 

Another  advantage  derived  from  the  division  of  / 
labour  is  the  regular  and  uninterrupted  manner  in  / 
which  it  enables  the  work  to  proceed.  A  labourer 
who  has  many  diversified  occupations  not  only 
loses  time  in  going  from  one  to  another,  but  also 
in  settling  himself  to  his  different  employments ; 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  as  soon  as  his 
hand  is  in,  he  must  quit  his  work  to  take  up 
another  totally  different.  Thus  he  must  go  from 
his  plough  to  his  loom,  from  his  loom  to  his  forge, 
from  his  forge  to  his  mill^  —  but  no  —  there  could 
be  neither  plough,  nor  loom,  nor  forge,  nor  mill, 
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before -a  division  of  labour  had  taken  place;  for  no 
man  could  either  find  time  or  acquire  skill  to  con- 
struct such  machines,  unless  they  could  bei^tow  the 
whole  of  their  labour  and  attention  upon  them. 
,        The  construction  of  machines,  therefore,  we  may 
" .  consider  as  a  refined  bran<;h  of  the  division  of  la- 
:.  hour.     Their  effect  in  facilitating  and  abridging 
I  labour  is  almost  incredible.  How  easy,  for  instance, 
the  operation  of  grinding  corn  is  rendered  by  so 
simple  a  machine  as  a  wind-mill,  oi:  a  water-mill !' 
Were  this  to  be  done  by  manual  labour,  by  bruis- 
ing it  between  stones,  it  would  be  almost  an  end- 
less task ;  the  hand-mill,  which  is  still  in  general 
use  in  India  and  many  other  countries,   requires 
both  time  and  labour ;  whilst  in  the  wind-mill,  or 
the  water-mill,  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  or  wa- 
ter, performs  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work. 

CAROLINE. 

But  the  cotton-mills  we  have  lately  seen  are  a 
much  more  wonderful  example  of  the  effect  of  ma- 
chinery. In  these  a  steam-engine  sets  all  the  wheels , 
and  spindles  in  motion,  and  performs  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  people. 

MRS.  B. 

The  great  efficacy  of  machinery  in  the-  hands  of 
man  depends  upon  the  art  of  compelling  natural 
agents,  such  as  wind,  steam,  and  water,  to  per- 
form the  task  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged 
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to  execute  himself;  by  which  means  labour  is  very 
much  abridged,  a  great  deal  of  human  efibrt  is 
saved,  and  the  work  is  often  accomplished  in  a 
more  uniform  and  accurate  manner. 

We  noticed  the  skill  that  could  be  acquired  in 
the  art  of  forging  nails :  but  the  utmost  efforts  of 
fnantial  labour  fall  far  short  of  machinery.  A  ma* 
chine  has  been  invented  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  nails  out  of 
iron,  die  operation  of  which  is  so  rapid  that  it 
forms  260  perfect  nails  in  the  space  of  one  minute^ 
or  15,000  in  an  hour. 

CAROLINE. 

The  metals,  I  suppose,  could  not  have  been 
brought  into  use,  till  a  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  division  of  labour? 

Certainly  not ;  for  it  requires  the  excluisive  la- 
bour of  a  great  number  of  men  to  work  a  mine. 
The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  America,  though 
they  had  made  some  progress  towards  civilisatioli, 
bad  never  sought  for  gold  in  tl)p  bowels  of  tUife 
earth,  but  contented  themselves  with  what  they 
could  pick  up  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  In  Britain, 
the  Cornish  mines  were  worked  in  very  ancient 
times^  and  it  is*  even  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians 
bad  ii^rodaced  this  art  among  the  anciedt  Britons, 
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with  whom  they  are  said  to  have  traflScked  for  tin 
and  Other  metals.  ^ 

CAROLINE. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  division  of  labour 
is  a  necessary  step  towards  the  accumulation  of 
national  wealth :  but  may  it  not  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  mental  faculties  of  individuals  ?  A  man 
who  is  confined  to  one  simple  mechanical  operation, 
however  great  the  facility  and  perfection  he  may 
acquire  in  the  performance  of  it,  is  shut  out  firom 
all  other  improvement;   his  mind  will  never  be 
roused  to  exertion  by  difficulty,  interested  by  va- 
riety, or  enlightened  by  comparison.     His  ideas 
will  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
*  monotonous  employment,  and  his  rational  powers 
will  become  so  degraded  as  to  render  him  scarcely 
superior   to  the   machinery  at  which   he  works. 
Whilst  a  common  husbandman,  whose  occupations 
are  diversified,  and  but  little  aided  by  machinery, 
acquires  knowledge  by  experience  in  his  various 
employments,  and,  having  a  much  wider  range  of 
observation,  enjoys  a  corresponding  development 
of  intellect. 

MRS.  B. 

The  knowledge  of  a  ploughman  is  oiien  remark- 
ably distinct  in  his  limited  sphere :  but  yet  I  have 
usually  found  that  in  conversing  upon  general 
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topics  with  a  ploughman  and  with  a  mechanic,  the 
latter  has  discovered  more  intelligencei  and  that 
his  mind  has  appeared  more  active  and  accustomed 
to  reflection.  I  conceive  this  to  be  owing  to  the 
facility  which  the  arts  afibrd  of  bringing  men  to- 
gether in  Society.  They  are  carried  on  in  towns, 
where  neighbourhood  renders  social  intercourse 
much  more  easy  than  in  scattered  hamlets  in  the 
country.  When  they  meet  together  they  talk  over 
each  other's  concerns,  read  the  newspapers,  and 
discuss  the  politics  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  state. 
This  observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  ma- 
nufactories, where  a  number  of  persons  generally 
work  together  in  the  same  room,  and  their  em- 
ployment seldom  prevents  conversation.  Social  j| 
intercourse,  in  whatever  class  of  the  community  itt 
takes  place,  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  diffusion  i 
of  knowledge ;  the  lower  orders  of  people  become  * 
acquainted  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  more  skilful  and 
industrious;  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  value, 
and  are  stimulated  to  acquire  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them ;  a  mode  of  instruction  which  we  have 
observed  to  be  the  most  essential  step  towards  dis- 
pelling ignorance,  and  exciting  industry. 

CAROLINE. 

But  is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  advan- 
tages obtained  in  the  improvement  of  the  miad  by 
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this  state  of  constant  intercourse  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  manufacturing  towns,  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  corruption  of  morals?  How 
much  more  vice  appears  to  prevail  amongst  the 
poor  in  crowded  cities,  than  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry ! 

MRS*  B« 

You  should  consider  the  diflference  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  there  are  often  a  greater  number  of  people 
collected  together  in  a  manufacturing  town  than 
there  are  scattered  over  a  space  of  thirty  square 
miles  of  country :  were  their  morals,  therefore,  the 
same,  vice  would  appear  much  more' conspicuous 
in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, the  comparative  amount  of  crimes  to  be 
greater  in  the  former,  I  believe  that  it  is  compen- 
sated by  a  more  considerable  proportion  of  viittie : 
wfiilst  innocence  is  probably  more  prevalent  in  the 
country. 

Yet  you  must  allow  that  we  hear  much  more  of 
the  vices  than  of  the  virtues  of  manu&cturing 
towns  and  great  cities. 

Because  crimes,  from  being  amenable  to  the  laws, 
are  necessarily  made  known,  whilst  virtue  seldom 
receives  any  public  testimony  of  approbation.  Every 
act  of  fraud  or  violence  is  sounded  in  our  ears, 
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whilst  the  humanity,  the  sympathy  for  sufFerings, 
the  sacrifices  which  the  poor  make  to  relieve  each 
other's  distresses,  are  known  only  to  those  who  enter 
into  their  domestic  concerns.  This  has  been  fre^ 
quently  noticed  by  medical  men  who  have  attended 
the  lower  classes  of  people  in  sickness  at  their  own 
houses. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
situation  of  the  poor  in  the  country  is  better  than 
it  is  in  towns? 

They  have  each  their  advantages  and  dtsadvaid* 
tages,  and  I  should  imagine  that  good  and  e^t  are 
pretty  equally  balanced  between  them.  If  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  are  better  informed,  and  can 
more  easily  acquire  some  of  the  comforts  of  Kfi^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  <^ou<itry  are  tnore  vigonous  and 
healthy,  more  cleanly,  and  they  have  the  ndvantagH 
of  a  more  constant  and  regular  defliand  for  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  Which  is  not  scf  liable  t» 
be  {tffected  by  the  casualti^^  of  war,  ^hidn,  Bsai 
ofStm  causes,  whieh  e^n  o^&iiAon  gt^m  d&Bttmi 
tb  inlantrfactnrers. 

Bin  should  you  dtfll  eiiitieirtdA  diiy  ApptAe&^M 
that  the  division  of  labour  may  ehec^  and  repress 
the  intellectual  improvanent  of  the  lower  classes^ 
I  should  consider  this  as  amply  compensated  by 
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its  prodigious  effect  in  the  multiplication  of  wealth, 
a  circumstance  which  not  only  increases  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor,  but  by  facilitating  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  ultimately  promotes  its 
diffusion  among  all  classes  of  men.  It  is  to  the 
division  of  labour  that  we  are  indebted  for  im- 
provements in  the  processes  of  art,  and  amongst 
others  for  the  invention  of  printing,  which  has 
proved  such  wonderful  means  of  extending  know- 
ledge of  every  description. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  brought  our  savages  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  advancement  in  civilis- 
ation ;  I  would  v^ish  you  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
causes  which  have  produced  this  happy  change, 
and  at  our  next  interview  we  will  continue  to  trace 
their  progress. 

CAROLINE. 

Labour  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  immediate 
cause  of  wealth :  but  it  will  produce  little  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life  until  its  benefits  are  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  such  a  government 
as  can  give  security  to  property.  The  spirit  of  in- 
dustry will  then  be  rapidly  developed.  The  sur- 
plus produce  of  one  individual  will  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  another.  The  facilities  thus  offered  to 
barter  will  naturally  introduce  the  division  of  la* 
bour  or  of  employment ;  and  will  soon  give  rise  to 
the  invention  of  machinery,  the  merits  of  which  we 
have  just  discussed. 
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MRS.  B. 

Extremely  well,  Caroline.  We  shall  now  take 
leave  of  this  improved  state  of  society  for  the  pre- 
sent, with  a  conviction,  I  hope,  that  we  leave  man- 
kind much  happier  than  we  found  it 
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MRS.  B. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  society  towacds  civilis- 
ation, we  noticed  the  happy  e£Pects  resulting  from 
\  the  security  of  property  and  the  division  of  labour. 
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From  this  period  we  may  also  date  the  diyersity  of  f     ^ 
ranks,  and  the  general  distinction  between  rich  and  fj       f 
poor. 

^^  CAROLINE* 

And  all  the  evils  that  arise  from  inequality  of' 
condition.     This,   alas !    is  the  dark  side  of  the 
pictui-^,  ^  -  / 

MRS.  B.  %^ 

So  far  from  viewing  the  diversity  of  rank  and   \ 
condition  as  an  evil,  I  consider  it  as  prodgotigft  of 
much  general  benefit,  as  it  is  that  state  of  society 
best  calculated  to  stimulate  tl^ejodustry,  and  bring 
into  action  the  various  facultiefj  [jf  rnnukintl     <p  it 
does  not  exist  in  a  savage  state,  it  is  because  indi- 
gence is  universal ;  for  no  one  being  able  to  acquire 
more  than   what  is   necessary  for  hjs  immediate 
maintenance,  every  one  is  poor.     yThen    civilis- 
ation takes  place,  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
security  of  propgytv  and  tlie  division  of  labour  en- 
able an  industrious  and  skilful  man  to  acquire  more 
wealth  than  will  suffice  to  gratify  his  wants  or  de- 
sires.   By  continued  exertion,  this  surplus  produce 
of  his  industry  in  the  course  of  time  accumulates,      ^^^^ 
and  he  becomes  rich;  whilst  the  less  industrious,  ' 
who  acquires  merely  a  daily  subsistence,  remains 
poor  or  accumulates  nothing,  And  the  idle  are  re- 
duced to  positive  indigence,   y 

CAROLINE. 

I  cannot  perceive  what  advantage  arises  from  the 
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accumulation  of  wealth,  for  it  must  either  be  spent 
or  boarded ;  if  spent,  the  hard-working  nian  is  even- 
tually no  richer  than  his  less  industrious  neigh* 
hours ;  and  if  hoarded,  the  accumulation  is  of  no 
use  to  any  one. 

MRS.  B. 

Your  dilemma  is  put  with  some  ingenuity,  but 
you  must  at  least  allow  that,  where  more  is  spent, 
there  is  a  greater  scope  for  enjoyment ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  hoarding,  I  hope  you  are  not  recurring  to 
your  notions  about  riches  and  money,  and  forget 
that  the  wealth  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
consists  of  exchangeable  commodities,  either  agri- 
cultural or  manu&cture^  many  of  which  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  kept,  were  men  inclined  to  hoard 
them.  A  much  better  mode  of  disposing  of  them 
has  been  devised ;  one  which  not  only  secures,  but 
augments  them* 

CAROLINE. 

What  can  that  be? 

MRS.  B. 

This  you  will  hardly  understand  without  some 
previous  explanation. 

In  civilised  society  men  cannot,  as  in  a  state  of 
nature,  obtain  a  subsistence  by  hunting,  or  from 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth;  because  the 
wilderness  has  been  destroyed  by  cultivation,  and 
the  land  has  become  private  property. 
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'  CAROLINE. 

And  when  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  rich, 
there  seems  to  be  no  resource  left  for  the  poor? 

MRS.  B. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  rich  do  with  their 
wealth? 

CAROLINE. 

The  poor,  I  am  sure,  partake  but  little  of  it,  for 
the  sums  the  most  charitable  give  away  are  but 
trifling  compared  to  what  they  spend  upon  them- 
selves. 

MRS.  B. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  that  the  poor  should  be 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  rich  for  a  subsist- 
ence. Is  there  no  other  mode  of  partaking  of 
their  wealth  but  as  beggars  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  by  stealth.  Oh  no, 
I  guess  now  —  you  mean  they  may  earn  it  by  their 
labour  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly.     The  poor  man  may  he  supposed  to 
say  to  the  rich  one,  "  You  have  more  than  you 
want,  whilst  I  am  destitute.     Give  me  some  little 
share  of  your  wealth  for  a  subsistence ;  I  have  no-  i 
thing  to  offer  in  exchange  bi]t  '"y  ^°W^^?^ ;  but  with  5 
that  I  will  undertake  to  procure  you  more  than  ^'* 
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you  part  with  —  if  you  will  maintain  me,  I  will 
work  for  you." 

CAROLINE. 

But  is  it  not  usual  to  pay  wages  to  labourers  in- 
stead of  maintaining  them  ? 

MRS.  B. 

r  It  is  in  effect  the  same;  for  the  wag^^ESSC^**® 
/  a  maintenance ;  the  money  merely  represents  the 
I  things  of  wluch  the  labourer  stands  in  need,  and 
\for  which  he  may  exchange  it. 

CAROLINE. 

The  labourer  may  then  be  supposed  to  say  to 
the  rich  man,  "  Give  me  food  and  clothing,  and 
I  by  my  labour  will  produce  for  you  other  things 
in  return." 

^     »*  *  ^  JF  MRS.  B. 

f^/  V  «y Precisely;   the  rich   matt  exchanges  with  the 

"^  >^i^y^*iabourer   the  produce   or   work  that    is    already 

'  .       jdone,  for  work  that  is  yet  to  be  done.     It  is  thus 

r^       /that  he  acquires  a  command  over  the  labour  of  the 

I  poor,  and  increases  his  wealth   by  the  profits  he 

'derives  from  it. 

/  k'   .  .  CAROLINE. 

^  ^*fi  .^^  This  is  a  resource  for  the  poor,  I  own;  but  not 
'^   enough  to  satisfy  me  entirely,  for  Aey  are  left  at 
^t^t      the  mercy  of  the  rich,  and  if  these  did  not  choose 
;  ,{       to  employ  them,  tlwJy  would  starve* 

"  ■  y 
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True ;  but  what  could  the  rich  do  without  their 
assistance? 

CAROLINE. 

Their  wealth  would   ihrnish  them  a  plentiful 

subsistence. 

» 

MRS.  B. 

At  first  it  might,  but  in  time  it  would  be  con- 
sumed. Their  harvests  and  their  cattle  would  be 
eaten,  their  clothes  worn  out,  and  their  houses 
fallen  into  decay. 

CARQLWE. 

But  you  bnow  that  the  harvests  are  asnually  re- 
producedy  oew  clothes  are  purchased,  and  houses 
repaired  or  lebuilt :  riches  easily  obtain  all  these 
lliii^s. 

MRS.  B. 

And  who  is  it  that  re-produces  the  harvests?  A 
Who  manufactures  new^  clothes,  and  builds  new  | 
houses,  but  the  poorer  classes  of  men  ? 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  very  true ;  I  was  indeed  aware  that  it  was 
necessary  to  eiaploy  labourers  for  tbiapiurpose;  but 
I  did  not  ccmsider  that  it  created  reciprocity  of  hen^ 
fit,  by  rendering  the  poor  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendtot  ci  the  will  o£  the  rich* 
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.  Tbe  rich  and  poor  are  necessaiy  to  each  other; 
it  is  precisely  the  fiible  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs; 
without  the  rich  the  poor  would  starve;  without 
the  poor  the  rich  would  be  compelled  to  labour  for 
their  own  subsistence; 

CAROLINE. 

And  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  alluded  to, 
when  you  said  that  the  rich  had  a  means  of  secur- 
ing their  wealth  without  hoarding  it. 

JftAS.  B. 

Yes;  the  labouring  classes  consume  and  re- 
produce it.  Wealth,  thus  destined  for  re-produo- 
twn  by  the  employment  of  labourers,  is  called 
cdpiidf*^  You  have  heard  of  capital  before,  no 
do\ibt? 

CAROLINE. 

Oh  yes;  a  man  of  fortune  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
capital :  I  always  considered  these  as  synonymons 
terms. 

MRS.  B. 

So  they  are ;  and  you  may  have  heard  also  that 
to  spend  a  capital  is  very  ruinous ;  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  some  profitable  line,  so  as  to  yield  an  in- 
come ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  employed  to  set 
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labourers  to  work,  and  the  profit  derived  from 
their  labour  is  called  revenue  or  income. 

,  CAROLINE. 

If  capital  is  employed  in  paying  the  wages  of 
labourers,  U  is  spent  and  consumed  by  them,  and 
is  lost  to  the  capitalist  as  much  as  if  he  spent  it. 

MRS.  B. 

No ;  capital  employed  is  consumed,  but  not  de- 
stroyed :  it  is  at  least  no  more  destroyed  than  the 
seed  sown  in  the  ground,  which  is  re-produced  with 
increase.  Thus  the  capital  consumed  by  labourers 
is  re-produced  with  increased  value  in  the  articles 
of  their  workmanship.  If  the  labourer  raise  com 
for  twenty  loaves  of  bread  whilst  his  wages  are 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  ten,  if  he  manufactures 
cloth  for  two  coats  whilst  his  wages  are  equal  to 
the  price  of  one,  the  second  coat  and  the  second 
loaf  of  bread  will  be  the  profit,  and  constitute  part 
of  the  income  of  his  employer.  It  is  thus  that  the 
employment  of  capital  produces  an  income. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  I  have  some  scruple  as  to  the  mode  of 
obtaining  this  income.  If  the  labourer  can  by  his 
industry  produce  more  than  the  value  of  his  wages, 
it  seems  but  fair  that  he  should  keep  the  whole  of 
his  earnings ;  it  is  surely  a  great  discouragement 
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to  his  industry  to  be  obligisd  to  yield  part  of  them 
to  his  employer  ? 

MRS.  B. 

If  the  labourer  re-produce  for  the  capitalist  com- 
modities equal  in  value  to  his  wages,  the  income  is 
only  equivalent  to  the  out-going  ;  he  restores  there- 
fore exactly  what  the  capitalist  has  advanced  bim^ 
the  latter  being  neither  a  loser  nor  a  gainer  by  the 
bargain ;   any  further,  at  least,  than  that,  by  re- 
production,  perishable  produce   is  made  to  last. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  no  capitalist  would  consent 
to  such  an  agreement-     When  therefore  the  poor 
man   applies  to  the  rich  one  for  a  maintenance^ 
offering  his  labour  in  return,  he  does  not  say  — ^ 
for  the  food  you  give  me  during  the  present  year^ 
I  will  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  food  next  year 
—  because  he  knows  that  he  would  not  be  employed 
on  such  terms ;  he  must,  by  the  prospect  of  some 
advantage,  induce  the  capitalist  to  exchange  food 
that  is  already  produced  for  something  that  is  yet 
to  be  produced.     He  therefore  says  —  for  the  food 
you  give  me  now,  I  will  raise  you  a  greatet  or 
more  valuable  supply  next  year. 

CAROLINE. 

It  appears  to  me  a  hardship)  notwithstan^U^^ 
that  aiier  the  rich  have  engrossed  the  whole  pit^ 
perty  of  the  Iand»  nothing  should  ht  lefl  to  ^e  poor 
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beyond  their  own  labour,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  of  the  advantages  it 
affords.  If  I  were  a  legislator,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  establish  a  law  compelling  the  capitalist  to  allow 
the  labourer  the  whole  of  the  profit  arising  from 
his  work.  Such  a  regulation  would  surely  tend  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  You  smile, 
Mrs.  B.,  I  am  afraid  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
my  plan, 

MRS.  B. 

I  would  suggest  an  addition  to  it,  which  is,  a  law 
to  compel  the  capitalist  to  employ  the  labourers; 
for  on  your  terms  none  would  give  them  work. 
The  farmer,  were  he  obliged  to  pay  the  husband- 
men the  value  of  the  crop  they  raised,  would  de- 
rive no  profit  from  their  sale;  he  would,  therefore, 
leave  his  fields  uncultivated,  the  land  would  lie 
waste,  and  the  husbandmen  starve.  Manufacturers 
for  the  same  reason  would  discharge  their  work- 
men^  merchants  their  clerks ;  in  a  word,  industry 
would,  be  j>aralysed ;  and  were  you  to  devise  a 
system  of  certain  and  inevitable  ruin  to  a  country, 
I  do  not  think  you  could  adopt  a  more  efficacious 
mode  of  promoting  your  design. 

CAROUNE. 

So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  my  laws  !  I  cer« 
tainly  ought  to  have  foreseen  these  consequence^ 
since,  as  you  observed  before,  the  iuducement  far 
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the  rich  to  employ  the  poor  is  the  advantage  the 
former  derive  from  it. 

MRS.  B. 

'  Undoubtedly.  The  profits  the  rich  derive  from 
the  employment  of  their  capital  constitutes  their 
income;  without  such  income  the  capital,  it  is 
true,  might,  by  your  compulsatory  laws,  be  re- 
produced annually ;  but  yielding  no  income,  the 
capitalist  would  gradually  consume  it  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family ;  he  would  every  year  become 
poorer,  and  his  means  of  employing  labourers 
would  annually  diminish. 

CAROLINA. 

This  is  an  idea  which  often  perplexed  me  when 

I  was  a  child.     I  thought  that  in  proportion  as  my 

father  spent  his  money  he  must  be  impoverished* 

but  now  I  understand  that  wealth  is  reproduced 

I  and  augmented  by  the  labour  of  the  poor. 

MRS.  B. 

(And  observe,  that  an  income  can  be  obtained  by 
no  other  means  than  the  employment  of  the  poor. 
So  far  from  considering  the  profits  which  the 
capitalist  derives  from  his  labourers  as  an  evil,  I 
have  always  thought  it  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
ordinations  of  Providence,  that  the  employ nr.ent  of 
the  poor  should  be  a  necessary  step  to  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  the  rich. 

Thus  the  rich  man  has  the  means  of  augmenting 
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bis  capital,  not  by  hoarding,  but  by  distributing  it 
among  his  labourers,  who  consume  it,  and  repro- 
duce another  and  a  larger  capital  —  hence  have 
they  obtained  the  name  of  productive  labourers. 

CAROLINE. 

When  a  man,  therefore,  becomes  possessed  of  a 
capita],  whether  by  accumulation  of  his  savings  or 
by  inheritance,  it  is  no  longer  requisite  for  him  to 
work  for  a  maintenance,  as  others  will  labour  for 
him? 

MRS.  B. 

It  depends  on  the  amount  of  his  capital,  and 
the  extent  of  his  desires.  If  it  will  yield  an  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  with  the 
degree  of  comfort  or  affluence  which  satisfies  his 
ambition,  he  may  live  in  idleness;  if  not,  he  will 
work  himself;  or  at  least  superintend  his  labourers* 
This  is  the  case  with  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  master-manufacturer,  each  of  whom  superin- 
tends his  respective  concerns. 

Do  you  understand  now,  that  no  productive  en-  \ 
terprise  can  be  undertaken  without  capital?  Ca- 
pital is  necessary  to  pay  labourers,  to  purchase 
materials  to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with; 
in  short,  to  defray  the  whole  expense  attached  to 
the  employment  of  labourers. 

CAROLINE. 

But  a  man  may  undertake  a  productive  enter- 
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prise  whhout  employing  labourers :  for  instance,  if 
he  gathers  mushrooms  on  a  common,  he  requires 
no  capital  for  that  purpose ;  no  tools  are  used,  the 
earth  produces  mushrooms  spontaneously,  and 
every  one  has  a  right  to  gather  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  nuts  and  wild  strawberries. 

MRS.  B. 

These  are  small  remnants  of  the  resources  of  a 
savage  state,  in  which  subsistence  is  derived  from 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth:  but  the 
employments  which  require  no  capital  are  very  in- 
considerable, and  occur  only  during  a  short  season 
of  the  year. 

CAROLINE. 

There  is  one,  which  appears  to  me  of  great  im- 
portance —  fishing.  Fishermen  are  in  no  want  of 
capital ;  the  fish  costs  them  merely  the  trouble  of 
catching.  Oh  no  !  I  am  mistaken ;  I  forgot  the 
nets  and  the  bonts  that  are  necessary  for  fishing; 
besides,  the  men  must  have  something  to  subsist  on, 
when  the  weather  will  not  allow  them  to  venture 
on  the  water. 

But  there  is  another  case,  Mrs.  B. ;  I  have 
l^nown  persons  who  were  worth  nothing,  and  yet 
who  set  up  in  business  on  credit. 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  no  exception ;  for  credit  is  the  employ- 
pieot  of  the  capital  belonging  to  another. 
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Well,  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  one  must 
always  possess  something  in  order  to  gain  more. 
He  then  who  has  nothing  to  begin  with,  has  no 
means  of  escaping  from  poverty. 

MRS.  B. 

Poverty  is  a  worj^of  vagnp  Bignifimtrnn.  If  you 
mean  to  express  by  it  a  state  of  positive  indigence^ 
the  labourer  who  earns  a  subsistence  from  day  to 
day  cannot  come  under  that  description.  But  if 
you  use  the  word  poverty  in  opposition  to  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  possession  of  capital,  labourers, 
though  usuaUy  in  that  state,  are  not  necessarily 
condemned  to  it.  A  healthy  and  hard-working 
man*  may,  if  he  be  economical,  almost  always  lay 
aside  something  as  the  beginning  of  a  little  capital, 
which  by  additional  Savings  accumulates. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  true.  Thomas,  our  under«gardener, 
who  is  a  very  intelligent,  industrious  man,  was 
saying  the  other  day  to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  by  a  little  money  to  be- 
gin the  world  with,  he  intended  to  marry.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  my  father  would  give  him  a 
cottage,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  he  might 
raise  vegetables  for  market,  and  by  these  means 
support  himself  and  his  &mily. 
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MRS.  B. 

In  that  case  your  father  would  supply  the  capital. 
The  cottage  and  the  land  is  a  capital,  but  they  will 
not  do  alone.  Thomas  would  besides  require  gar- 
den tools  to  work  with,  and  an  assist^int,  if  not  seve- 
ral, to  prepare  the  ground.  Then  he  must  not  only 
subsist  himself,  but  maintain  his  family  till  the  pro- 
duce of  his  garden  can  be  brought  to  market.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  from  the  earnings  of 
daily  labour  he  may  have  amassed  a  little  capital 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  this ;  he  will 
then  no  longer  be  a  labourer  for  hire,  but  will  work 
on  his  own  account.  It  is  thus  every  thing  has  a 
beginning;  the  lai^e&t  fortunes  have  often  had  no 
greater  origin. 

Now,  supposing  Thomas  to  be  able  to  rent  an 
acre  of  land  when  he  is  worth  100/.,  he  may  rent 
ten  acres  when  he  is  worth  1000/.,  but  he  cannot 
rent  more;  he  cannot  increase  his  farm,  beyond 
his  means  of  paying  for  it ;  his  industry,  therefore^ 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  his  capital. 


lu^^^*     h"^     w-^      ^f       CAROLINE. 

^  %^  do  not  quite  understand  that. 


MRS.  B. 


Let  us  imagine  a  tradesman,  a  shoemaker  for 
instance,  to  be  master  of  a  capital  which  will  en- 
able him  to  maintain  ten  workmen,  and  that  the 
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following  year  he  finds  that  he  has  gained  1002. 

by  the  profits  derived  from  their  labour.     TKis 

100/.  constitutes  his  income;  if  he  spend  it,  his 

capital  remains  what  it  was  before :  but  if  he  adds 

it  to  his  capital  it  will  enable  him  to  maintain  and 

provide  work  for  a  greater  number  of  journeymen. 

Let  us  say  that  he  can  now  employ  twelve  instead  \^  ^ 

of  ten  men;  these  will  make  him  a  greater  quan-     ^  <** 

tity  of  shoes,  and   the   additional  profits  arising    ^vt'* 

from  their  sale,  will,  if  added  to  his  capital,  still      r^^^K  * 

further  increase  his  means  of  employing  workmen,    i^      ^,J^'^* 


SV*** 


Thus  the  demand  for  labour,  or,  in  other  words,    \\ 
employment  for  the  poor,  will  ever  increase  with    |]  ^ii 
the  increase  of  capital,  and  be  limited  only  by  its    u 
deficiency.  | 

CAROLINE. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  master  shoe- 
maker and  his  family  are  to  be  maintained  out  of 
these  profits ;  the  whole  of  them  cannot,  therefore, 
be  added  to  his  capital. 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  The  expenses  of  his  family  con- 
sume, in  general,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
income;  but,  if  he  is  prudent,  he  will  lay  aside  asl^ 
much  as  can  be  spared,  and  these  savings  will  en- 
able him  to  enlarge  atod  improve' his  business,  of 
whatever  description  it^^ay  be. 
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CAROLINE. 

Thus  a  farmer  would  be  able  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  cultivation  of  his  farm  by  increasing  the 
number  of  his  labourers  —  and  a  merchant  propor- 
tionally to  extend  his  commercial  dealings  —  so 
that  the  richer  a  man  becomes,  the  more  it  will  be 
in  his  power  to  increase  his  wealth  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  the  second  thousand  pounds  is  often  ac- 
quired with  less  difficulty  than  the  first  hundred. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  hard  upon  those  who  have  nothing.  The 
rich  have  too  many  advantages  over  the  poor. 

MRS.  B. 

/  The  man  who  accumulates  a  large  fortune  by  his 
/industry  injures  no  one ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
fers a  benefit  on  the  community.  You  will  under- 
stand this  better  by-and-by.  In  the  mean  time  I 
must  observe  to  you,  that  happiness,  so  far  as  it 
is  dependent  on  wealth,  consists  less  in  the  pos- 
session of  riches  than  in  the  pleasure  of  acquiring 
them.  Every  degree  of  increasing  prosperity  is 
attended  with  its  enjoyment.  Your  gardener,  who 
saves  his  earnings  with  the  prospect  of  settling  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  has  probably  more 
satisfaction  in  the  anticipation  of  his  future  wealth 
than  he  will  have  in  the  possession  of  it ;  as  long 
as  he  continues  making   annual  additions  to  his 
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capital,  the  same  source  of  enjoyment  will  be  pre- 
served, but  will  never  excite  so  strong  an  interest 
as  at  first  Merchants  will  tell  you  that  their 
first  gains  gave  them  greater  pleasure  than  all 
their  subsequent  accumulations.  Nature  has  wisely 
attached  happiness  to  the  gradual  acquisition, 
rather  than  to  the  actual  possession  of  wealth,  thus 
rendering  it  an  incitement  to  industry;  and  we 
shall  hereafter  see  that  this  progressive  state  of 
prosperity  is  most  conducive  also  to  the  happiness  ..^ 
of  nations.  ^^,*^        "V 
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ON  CAPITAL— continued. 

QF  FIXED  CAPITAL.  —  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  FIXED 

AND  CIRCULATING  CAPITAL. EXAMPLES  OF  THE 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  CAPITAL.  —  OF  SLAVES* 

FIXED  CAPITAL  AND  CIRCULATING  CAPITAL  EQUAL- 
LY  BENEFICIAL  TO   THE    LABOURING    CLASS. 

MACHINERY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  THE  LABOURING 

CLASSES. QUOTATION    FROM    MACPHERSON    ON 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MACHINERY. QUOTATION 

FROM    MR.  say's    TREATISE    ON    POLITICAL   ECO- 
NOMY. 


MRS*  B« 

1  HAVE  some  further  remarks  to  make  to  you  on 
the  nature  of  capital. 

A  land-owner,  when  he  increases  his  wealth  by- 
savings  from  his  income,  may  probably,  instead  of 
employing  the  whole  of  his  additional  capital  on 
husbandmen,  find  it  more  advantageous  to  lay  out 
some  part  of  it  on  workmen  to  build  barns  and 
outhouses,  to  store  his  crops  and  shelter  his  cattle ; 
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he  may  plant  trees  to  produce  timber,  build  cot* 
tages,  and  bring  into  cultivation  some  of  the  waste 
land  on  his  farm. 

A  manufacturer  also,  in  proportion  as  he  in- 
creases the  number  of  his  workmen,  must  enlarge 
his  machinery  or  implements  of  industry. 

CAROLINE. 

But  the  capital  laid  out  in  buildings,  tools,  and 
machinery  will  not  yield  a  profit  like  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  payment  of  workmen,  the  produce 
of  whose  labour  is  brought  to  market  ? 

MRS.  B. 

The  farmer  and  manufacturer  would  not  lay  out 
their  capital  in  this  way,  did  they  not  expect  to  reap 
a  profit  from  it.  If  a  farmer  has  no  barn  or  granary 
for  his  com,  he  will  be  compelled  to  sell  his  crops 
immediately  after  the  harvest,  although  he  might 
probably  dispose  of  them  to  greater  advantage  by 
keeping  them  some  time  longer.  So  a  manufac- 
turer, by  improving  or  enlarging  his  machinery, 
can,  with  less  labour,  perform  a  greater  quantity  of 
work,  and  his  profits  will  be  proportionate. 

CAROLINE. 

No  doubt  if  he  employ  machines  instead  of  men, 
he  will  have  no  wages  to  pay,  and  the  whole  will  be 
profit. 

MRS.  B. 

Thus,   for  instance,  when  a  manufacturer  can 
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afford  to  establish  a  steam-engine,  and  use  a  stream 
of  vapour  as  a  substitute  for  the  labour  of  men  and 
horses,  he  saves  the  expense  of  more  than  half  the 
number  of  hands  he  before  employed. 

The  capital  laid  out  in  this  manner  is  called 
£rg£?  rrqij^aly  because  it  becomes  fixed,  either,  in 
land,  in  buildings,  in  machinery  or  implements  of 
art ;  it  is  by  keeping  this  capital  in  possession,  and 
using  it,  that  it  produces  an  income.  Whilst  the 
capital  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labourers,  whose  work  is  sold  and  affords  an  im- 
/mediate  profit,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
/  circulating  capital. 

]  The  produce  of  a  farm,  or  the  goods  of  a  manu- 
&cturer,  afford  no  profit  until  they  are  brought  to 
market,  and  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  things* 
This  description  of  capital  is,  therefore,  constantly 
circulating.  It  is  transferred  first  from  the  master 
to  the  labourer,  in  the  form  of  wages  and  raw  ma- 
terials, then  fi'om  the  labourer  it  is  returned  to  the 
master,  in  the  form  of  produce  or  workmanship  of 
increased  value ;  but  the  latter  does  not  reafise  his 
profits  until  this  produce  is  sold  to  the  public,  by 
which  it  is  consumed. 

CAROLINE. 

I  think  I  understand  the  difference  between  fixed 
and  circulating  capital  perfectly.  A  farmer  derives 
profit  from  his  implements  of  husbandry  by  their 
use,  while  kept  in  his  possession ;'  and  from  lii» 
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crops  by  parting  with  them.     But  to  which  kind 
of  capital  should  the  farming  cattle  be  referred  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cattle.  The 
value  of  the  labouring  cattle  is  fixed  capital,  like  the 
implements  of  agriculture;  thus,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  plough,  as  well  as  the  plough  itself,  are 
fixed  capital.  But  sheep  and  oxen  intended  for 
market  are  circulating  capital. 

CAROLINE. 

But  should  the  plough  be  drawn  by  ox»i, 
Mrs.  B.,  how  would  you  settle  the  point  then  ? 
for  whilst  they  labour  for  the  farmer  they  are  fixed 
capita) ;  but  when  they  are  sold  to  the  butcher  they 
become  circulating  capital. 

MRS.  B. 

They  alternately  belong  to  each  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  capital;  because  the  farmer  makes  his 
profit,  first  by  keeping,  and  afterwards  by  selling 
them. 

CAROLINE. 

I  do  not  understand  why  you  should  call  the 
maintenance  of  labouring  men  circulating  capital, 
whilst  you  consider  tha(  of  labouring  cattle  as  fixed 
capital :  they  appear  to  me.to  be  exactly  similar. 

MRS.  B. 

And  so  tbey  are  The  inaintenance  of  cattle  a» 
well  as  that  of  labourers  is  drculatiug  capital ;  thai 
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maintenance  is  in  both  cases  consumed  and  re- 
produced with  advantage :  it  is  therefore  by  parting 
with  it  that  profits  are  derived.  But  the  value  of 
the  cattle  themselves  is  fixed  capital;  and  if  labour- 
ers, like  cattle,  were  purchased,  instead  of  being 
hired,  thus  becoming  the  property  of  their  employ- 
ers, they  also  would  be  fixed  capital. 

CAROLINE. 

And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  case  with  the  poor 
Africans  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes,  and  with  slaves  of  every  description.     Even 
the  peasantry  of  Russia  and  Poland  are  in  general 
considered  as  fixed  capital,   because  their  state  of 
vassalage  is  such  as  to  amount  to  slavery,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  having  a  right  to  their  labour 
without  remuneration  :    and  the  value  of  an  estate 
in  Russia  is  not  estimated  by  the  number  of  acres, 
but  the  number  of  slaves  upon  it ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  West  Indian  plantation.     A  similar  state 
of  vassalage  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of 
Europe  some  centuries  ago ;  but  in  later  times  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has  been  such,  that  I  believe 
every  country,  excepting  Russia  and  Poland,  has 
emancipated  the  labouring  classes;  experience  hav- 
ing proved  that  the  more  free  and  independent  men 
.are,  the  more  industrious  they  become,  and  the 
better  the  land  is  cultivated. 
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CAROLINE. 

I  wish  that  the  West  Indian  planters  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  this  opinion. 

MRS.  B. 

The  time  will  no  doubt  arrive  when  slavery  will   i 
be  abolished  in  every  civilised  country.     But  im-  I 
portant  changes  ought  not  to  be  introduced  without 
extreme  caution.     The  minds  of  men  should  be 
freed  from  the  degrading  fetters_pf.  ignorance,  be-l 
fore  thg^  can  reap jidkantagfi  from,  personal  emani 
cipation.     An  ingenious  author  observes,    ^*  thai 
liberty  is  an  instrument  with  which  men  may  either 
make  their  fortune  or  destroy  themselves ;  that  they 
should  therefore  be  taught  the  use  of  it  before  it  is 
intrusted  to  their  hands."     In  all  cases  we  shall 
find  that  gradual  and  progressive  improvement  is 
invariably  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
whilst  sudden  and  violent  resolutions  are  always 
attended  with  danger.     But  we  are  deviating  from 
our  subject. 

CAROLINE. 

Well  then,  to  return  to  it.  I  thought  at  first 
that  I  understood  the  diflPerence  of  fixed  and  cir- 
culating capital  perfectly;  but  I  find  upon  reflection, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  to  which  kind  of 
capital  several  articles  of  property  belong.  For 
instance,  does  the  money  laid  out  in  the  improve- 
ment of  land  constitute  fixed  or  circulating  capital  ? 
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MRS.  B. 

The  money  laid  out  on  waste  land  to  bring  it 
into  a  state  fit  for  cultivation,  such  as  inclosing, 
draining,  ditching,  preparing  the  soil,  &c.  is  fixed 
capital ;  and  so  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  land  already  cultivated.  If  it  is 
the  proprietor  who  lays  out  capital  on  land  which 
he  lets,  he  receives  in  remuneration  an  increase  of 
rent ;  if  the  farmer,  he  makes  greater  profits.  But 
the  money  laid  out  in  the  regular  course  of  culti- 
vation, such  as  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  &c., 
consists,  as  we  have  before  observed,  partly  in  fixed 
and  pardy  in  circulating  capital. 

CAROLINE. 

I  must  say  that  I  prefer  the  employment  of  wealth 
in  the  form  of  circulating,  rather  than  in  that  of 
fixed  capital.  Granaries,  barns,  machinery,  &c 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  proprietors,  but  tliey 
must  be  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes ;  for  the 
more  a  man  lays  out  as  fixed  capital,  the  less 
remains  to  be  employed  as  circulating  capital,  and 
therefore  the  fewer  labourers  he  can  maintain. 

MRS.  B. 

/  You  must  always  remember  that  the  greatest 

ygood  you  can  do  the  labouring  classes,  is  to  increase 

/the  consumable  produce  of  the  country.     Whilst 

plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  raised,  it  signifies 
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little  to  whom  it  belongs ;  for  whoever  may  be  the 
proprietors  of  this  wealth,  they  can  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  it  but  by  employing  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  maintaining  with  it  productive  labourers.  The 
more  abundant,  therefore,  this  wealth  is,  the  more 
people  will  be  employed. 

Now  it<is  evident  that  whatever  tends  to  improve 
or  facilitate  labour  increases  the  productions  of  the 
country;  and  if  fixed  capital  should  eventually 
occasion  the  raising  a  greater  produce  than  cir* 
culating  capital,  it  must  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
labourers  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist 

CAROLINE. 

So  it  appears;  and  yet  I  cannot  understand  how 
this  operates  with  regard  to  machinery.  We  can- 
not substitute  the  powers  of  nature  for  human 
industry  without  throwing  people  out  of  work. 
How  then  can  the  poor  derive  any  benefit  from 
inventions  and  improvements  which  prevent  their 
being  employed  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  whatever  abridges  and  facilitates  labour 
will  eventually  increase  the  demand  for  labourers. 

CAROLINE. 

Or,  in  other  words,  to  turn  people  out  of  work  is 
the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  them  em- 
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ployment !  —  This  is  precisely  the  objection  I  was 
making  to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery^ 

MRS.  B. 

The  invention  of  machinery,  I  allow,  is  often 
attended  with  much  partial  and  temporary  incon- 
venience and  hardship;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it  are  almost  incalculable 
both  in  extent  and  duration.  When  any  new 
machine  or  process  whatever  which  abridges  or 
iacilitates  labour  is  adopted,  the  commodity  being 
produced  at  less  expense  falls  in  price,  the  low 
price  enables  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  become 
purchasers,  the  demand  for  it  increases,  and  the 
supply  augments  in  proportion;  so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  more  hands  are  eventually  employed 
in  its  fabrication  than  there  were  previously  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  process.  When,  for  instance, 
the  machine  for  weaving  stockings  was  first  in- 
vented, it  was  considered  as  a  severe  hardship  on 
those  who  had  earned  a  maintenance  by  knitting 
them;  but  the  superior  facility  with  which  stock- 
ings were  made  in  the  loom,  rendered  them  so 
much  cheaper,  that  those,  who  before  were  unable 
to  purchase  them,  could  now  indulge  in  the  com* 
fort  of  wearing  them,  and  the  prodigious  increase 
of  demand  for  stockings  enabled  all  the  knitters  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  spinning  the  materials  that 
were  to  be  woven  into  stockings. 
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CAROLINE. 

7hat  was  a  resource  in  former  times,  but  house* 
hold  spinning  is  scarcely  ever  seen  since  Ark- 
wright's  invention  of  spinning  jennies.  Where 
are  the  spinners  now  to  find  employment  ?  The 
improvements  in  machinery  drive  these  poorwork-* 
men  from  one  expedient  to  another,  till  I  fear  at 
last  every  resource  will  be  exhausted. 

MRS.  B. 

No  ;   that  Cannot  be  the  case.     Whfere  there  is 
capital  the  poor  will  always  find  employment.     In 
countries  possessed  of  great  wealth  we  see  prodi- 
gious works  undertaken.    Roads  cut  through  hills, 
canals  uniting  distant  rivers,   magnificent  bridges, 
splendid  edifices,  and  a  variety  of  other  enterprises 
which  give  work  to  thousands,  independently  of  the 
usual  employment  of  capital  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  trade.     What  is  the  reason  of  all 
this  ?  It  is  in  order  that  the  rich  may  employ  their 
capital ;  for  in  a  secure  and  free  government  no  man 
will  suffer  any  part  of  it  to  lie  idle;  the  demand 
for  labour  is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
capital.  Industry,  we  have  already  observed,  knows 
no  other  limits.     The  capitalist  who  employs  a 
new  machine  is  no  doubt  the  immediate  gainer  by 
it;  but  it  is  the  public  who  derive  from  it  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  advantage.     It  is  they 
who  profit  by  the  diminution  of  price  of  the  goods 
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fiibricated  by  the  machine ;  and,  singular  as  it  may 

/appear,  no  class  of  the  public  receives  greater  be- 

/  nefit  from  the  introduction  of  those  processes  which 

/  abridge  manual  labour,  than  the  working  classes^ 

/   as  it  is  they  who  are  most  interested  in  the  cheap- 

I    ness  of  the  goods. 

CAROLINE. 

Well,  Mrs.  B.,  I  must  confess  myself  vanquished, 
and  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Watts  for  having  ventured 
to  doubt  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  steam-engine ; 
and  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  for  having  found 
fault  with  his  spinning  jennies. 

MBS.  B. 

I  will  read  you  a  passage  in  Macphergijm'^s 
History  of  Commerce,  which  will  show^  you  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  inventioDs  of 
Arkwright  were  held  by  that  writer. 

"  If  Mr.  Arkwright  made  a  great  fortune,  he 
<<  certainly  deserved  it ;  for  the  advantages  he  con- 
"  ferred  upon  the  nation  were  infinitely  greater 
^^  than  those  he  acquired  for  himself;  and  far  more 
^^  solid  and  durable  than  a  hundred  conquests. 
"  Instead  of  depriving  the  working  poor  of  em- 
**  ployment  by  his  vast  abridgment  of  labour,  that 
"  very  abridgment  has  created  a  vast  deal  of  work 
"  for  more  hands  than  were  formerly  employed ; 
**  and  it  was  computed  that  in  1785,  about  2$ 
"  years  after  the  invention  of  his  spinning  jennies, 
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<'  half  a  million  of  people  were  employed  in  the 
<'  cotton  manufactures  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
^^  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester.  And  it  is 
<^  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
^^  Wright  to  say,  that  he  was  unquestionably  one 
*<  of  the  greatest  friends  to  the  manufacturing  and 
*^  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
*^  interest  of  the  cotton  planters  in  almost  all  parts 
^^  of  the  world,  and  that  his  name  ought  to  be 
•*  transmitted  to  future  ages,  along  with  those  of 
**  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  mankind." 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  indeed  a  magnificent  eulogium  of  Sir 
Ricliard  Arkwright,  but  not  more  so,  it  appears, 
than  he  really  deserves. 

MRS.  B. 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  the  benefits 
arising  from  machinery,  by  reading  to  you  some 
remarks  on  the  invention  of  printing,  extracted 
from  Mr.^^^y's  excellent  treatise  on  Political 
Economy. 

"  Au  moment  ou  elle  fut  employee  une  foule  de 
**  copistes  durent  rester  inoccup^s,  car  on  peut 
"  estimer  qu'un  seul  ouvrier  imprimeur  fait  autant 
*'  de  besogne  que  200  copistes.  11  faut  done 
•*  croire  que  199  ouvriers  sur  200  resterent  sons 
*<  ouvrage.    H^  bien,  la  &cilite  de  lire  les  ouvrages 
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"  imprimis,  plus  grande  que  pour  les  ouvrages 
**  manuscrits,  le  bas  prix  auquel  les  livres  tombe- 
*^  rent,  Pencouragement  que  cette  invention  donna 
^^  aux  auteurs  pour  en  composer  un  bien  plus  grand 
*^  nombre,  soit  d'instruction,  soit  d'amusement ; 
**  toutes  ces  causes  firent,  qu'au  bout  de  tres  peu 
"  de  temps,  il  y  eut  plus  d'ouvriers  imprimeurs 
•*  employes,  qu'il  n'y  avoit  auparavant  de  copistes. 
"  Et  si  a  present  on  pouvoit  calculer  exactement 
*'  non  seulement  le  nombre  des  ouvriers  impri- 
"  meurs,  mais  encore  des  industrieux  que  Pimpri- 
"  merie  fait  travailler,  comme  graveurs  de  poin- 
*^  90ns,  fondeurs  de  caract^res,  relieurs,  libraires, 
'^  on  trouveroit,  peut-etre,  que  le  nombre  des  per- 
^'  sonnes  occupees  par  la  fabrication  des  livres  est 
"cent  fois  plus  grand  que  celui  qu'elle  occupoit 
"  avant  Pinvention  de  rimprimerie." 

CAROLINE. 

And  the  number  of  readers  must  have  increased 
in  a  still  greater  proportion.  You  may  recollect 
observing,  in  our  conversation  on  the  division  of 
labour,  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

But  a  considerable  increase  would  not,  in  the 
case  of  every  commodity  produced  by  machineryf 
be  required  ? 
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MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  invention  of  machinery,  that  more  hands 
should  be  required  in  the  manufacture  where  it  is 
applied ;  the  additional  quantity  of  the  commodity 
produced  by  the  same  number  of  hands  will  in 
some  instances  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  increased 
demand.  But  supposing  even  that  no  augment- 
ation of  the  commodity  should  be  required,  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  hands  should  be  dismissed 
in  consequence  of  the  abridgment  of  labour,  the 
capital  thus  economised,  by  being  applied  to  some 
other  purpose,  is  an  advantage  both  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  public,  and  eventually  affords  em- 
ployment for  the  labourers  thrown  out  of  work. 

Thus  you  see  that  capital,  whether  fixed  or  cir- 
culating, invariably  promotes  the  increase  of  the 
produce  of  the  country;  we  may,  therefore,  I  think, 
define  capital  to  be  any  accumulated  produce  which 
tends  to  facilitate  future  productions.  And  the 
capital  of  a  country  is  composed  of  the  aggregate 
property  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
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CONVERSATION  VIII. 


ON  WAGES  AND  POPULATION. 

EXTREME    LIMIT  OF  WAGES. WAGES    REGULATED 

BY  THE  PROPORTION  WHICH  CAPITAL   BEARS   TO 

POPULATION. SMALL  CAPITAL  CREATES   SMALL 

DEMAND   FOR  LABOUR,   LOW  WAGES,    AND  GREAT 

PROFIT     TO     THE     CAPITALIST. INCREASE    OF 

CAPITAL  CREATES  GREATER  DEMAND  FOR  LA- 
BOUR, HIGHER  WAGES,  AND  LESS  PROFIT  TO  THE 
CAPITALIST, NECESSITY  OF  RAISING  SUBSIST- 
ENCE BEFORE  OTHER  WORKS  ARE  UNDERTAKEN. 

HOW  WAGES  ARE  LOWERED  BY  THE  INCREASE 

OF     POPULATION     WITHOUT     AN    INCREASE     OF 

CAPITAL. EFFECT  OF  SCARCITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

ON  WAGES. EFFECT  OF  RAISING  WAGES  DURING 

A  aCARCITY. OF  A  MAXIMUM  PRICE  OF  PROVI- 
SIONS.  EFFECT  OF  DIMINUTION  OF  POPULATION 

BY  SICKNESS  ON  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES. —  IT  IS 
NOT  WORK  BUT  FUNDS  THAT  CREATE  A  DEMAND 

FOR   LABOUR. WAGES    IN    IRELAND.  —  WAGES 

IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


MRS.  B. 

• 

In  our  last  conversation  I  think  we  came  to  this 
conclusion,  that  capital  is  almost  as  beneficial  to 
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the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  for  though  the  property  of 
the  one,  it  is  by  its  nature  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  other. 

CAROLINE. 

It  comes  to  the  labourer  in  the  form  of  wages; 
but  as  we  must  allow  the  capitalist  a  profit  on  his 
work,   I    should  liJke  very  much   to   know  what 
proportion  that  profit  bears  to  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  varies  extremely,  but  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
can  never  be  permanently  less  than  will  afford  him 
the  means  of  living,  otherwise  he  could  not  labour. 

CAROLINE. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  they  can  never  be  equal  to 
the  whole  value  of  the  work  he  produces ;  for  if  his 
master  made  no  profit  by  him  he  would  not  em- 
ploy him. 

MRS.  B. 

Such  then  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  but  they  admit  of  many  intermediate  de- 
grees of  variation.  If  besides  furnishing  subsistence 
for  himself,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  not 
enable  him  to  maintain  a  wife  and  bring  up  a  &- 
mily,  the  class  of  labourers  would  gradually  dimi- 
nish, and  the  scardly  of  hands  would  then  raise 
their  wages  which  would  enable  them  to  live  with 
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more  comfort  and  rear  a  family;  but  as  the  capital- 
ist will  always  keep  wages  as  low  as  he  can,  the 
labourer  and  his  family  can  seldom  command  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life. 

CAROLINE. 

By  the  necessaries  of  life  do  you  mean  such 
things  only  as  are  indispensably  necessary  for  its 
support? 

,*,  y  MRS*  B« 

,    {^-y  I  No;  I  mean  such  food,  clothing,   and  general 
/  accommodation,  as  the  climate  and  custom  of  the 
y  /   country  have  rendered  essential  to  the  preservation 
'-*  \   of  the  life,  health,  and  decent  appearance  of  the 
\lowest  classes  of  the  people.     Fuel,  for  instance^ 
and  warm  clothing,  are  necessary  articles  in  this 
country ;  but  they  are  not  so  in  Africa.      Civilis- 
ation and  the  progress  of  wealth  and  manufactures 
have  greatly  extended  the  scale  of  necessaries;  the 
use  of  linen  is  now  considered  as  necessary  by  all 
classes  of  people,  and  shoes  and  stockings,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  almost  equally  so.       Houses  with 
gla2e<l  windows  and  a  chimney  are  become  neces- 
saries; for  if  our  poor  were  deprived  of  such  ac- 
commodation  it  would  very  materially  increase 
mortality  amongst  them.     In  Ireland  the  peasantry 
bring  up  their  children  in  a  mud-cabin,  the  door 
of  which  answers  also  the  purposes  of  window  and 
chimney. 
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CAROLINE. 

Then  would  it  not  be  better  that  the  labouring 
classes  here  should,  like  the  Irish|  accustom  them- 
selves to  hardships  and  inconveniencesi  rather  than 
indulge  in  a  degree  of  comfortable  aocommoidation, 
the  privation  of  which,  in  a  season  of  (fistress,  is 
attended  with  so  much  misery  ? 

MRS.  B. 

No ;  I  would  on  the  contrary  wish  rather  to  ex- 
tend than  contract  the  scale  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  There  is  more  health,  more  cleanliness,  more 
intellect,  and  more  happiness,  developed  in  an 
English  cottage  than  in  an  Irish  cabin.  There  is 
more  strength,  vigour,  and  Industry  in  an  English 
peasant,  who  feeds  on  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables, 
than  in  an  Irish  one,  who  subsists  on  potatoes 
alone. 

CAROLINE. 

No  doubt  I  would  wish  the  lower  classes  every 
comfort  which  they  caii*affbrd ;  but  as  their  wages 
will  not  always  allow  th^m  such  gratifications,  I 
^bought  it  might  be  better  that  they  should  not  be 

accustomed  to  them.  •      . 

• '  •      «•••-. 

MRS.  B. 

By  lowering  the  scale  of  the  comfocts  .and  419- 
commodations  of  the  poor,  you  not  only  diminish 
their  enjoyments^  but  (ieprive  them  of  a  resoun^ 
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in  seasons  of  distress.  If  their  usual  fare  is  con-^ 
fined  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  they  cannot  be 
reduced  lower ;  and  when  a  scarcity  occurs,  a  fa- 
mine must  ensue.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Hin- 
doos, who  subsist  almost  wholly  on  rice ;  when  this 
supply  fails,  they  perish  by  thousands. 

CAROLINE. 

It  is  then  most  desirable  that  the  rate  of  wages 
should  be  such  as  to  afford  the  lower  classes  some- 
thing beyond  a  mere  subsistence ;  but  what  is  it 
that  determines  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  capital 
bears  to  the  labouring  part  of  the  population  of 
the  country. 

CAROLINE. 

Or,  in  other  words,  to  the  proportion  which  sub- 
sistence bears  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  main- 
I    tainedbyit? 

\  MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  it  is  this  alone  which  regulates  the  rate  of 
Wages,  when  they  are  left  to  pursue  their  natural 
course.  It  is  this  alone  which  creates  or  destroys 
the  demand  for  labour.  In  order  to  render  it  more 
clear  to  you,  let  us  simplify  the  question  by  examin- 
ing it  on  a  small  scale  —  let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  founded  a  colony  in  a  desert  island; 
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that  the  settlers  faavedivided  the  land  amongst  them, 
and  cultivated  it  for  their  own  subsistence;  and  that 
being  both  proprietors  and  labourers,  they  reap  the 
whole  reward  of  their  industry.  Thus  situated, 
should  a  ship  be  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  some 
of  the  creweflFect  their  escape  to  shore,  what  would 
ensue  ?  They  would  furnish  a  supply  of  labourers, 
who  would  be  dependent  on  the  original  settlers 
for  maintenance  and  employment. 

CAROLINE. 

But  if  those  settlers  have  not  raised  a  greater 
quantity  of  subsistence  than  is  necessary  for  their 
own  use,  how  can  they  maintain  the  new-comers? 
Without  capital,  you  know,  they  cannot  employ 
labourers. 

MRS.  B. 

You  are  perfectly  right.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  industrious  of  them  will  have  raised  some- 
what more  subsistence  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  own  consumption.  They  will  possess  some 
little  stock  in  reserve,  which  will  enable  them  to 
maintain  and  employ  at  least  a  few  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crew.  Yet  as  these  poor  destitute  men  will 
all  be  anxious  to  share  in  this  little  surplus,  each 
will  offer  his  labour  in  exchange  for  the  smallest 
pittance  that  will  support  life.  Thus  the  capital  of 
the  island  being  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
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its  population,  th^  competition  amongst  the  la- 
bourers to  get  employment  will  render  wages  ex- 
tremely low,  and  the  capitalist  will  deriie  a  high 
profit  from  the  industry  of  his  labourers.  A  small 
capital,  therefore^  creates  but  a  smaS  demand  for 
labour. 

CAROLINE. 

By  demand  for  labour  do  you  mean  the  demand 
of  the  poor  for  work,  or  of  the  capitalist  for  work- 
men? 

MRS.  B.  ' 

Certamly  the  latter.  The  demand  for  labour 
means  the  demand  for  labourers  by  those  who  have 
the  means  of  paying  them  for  their  work,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  wages,  maintenance,  or  any 
other  kind  of  remoneration. 

But  what  will  happen  in  our  colony,  when  the 
labourers  shall  have  richly  repaid  their  employers 
by  the  fruit  of  their  industry  ? 

CAROLINE. 

By  raising  a  more  plentiful  harvest  they  would 
of  course  have  a  more  plentiful  subsistence. 

MRS^.  B. 

The  harvest,  you  must  observe,  belongs,  not  to 
the  men  who  produced  it,  but  to  their  employers  ; 
how,  therefore,  does  it  follow  of  course  that  the  la- 
bourers obtain  a  larger  share  of  it  ? 
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CAROLINE. 

I  suppose  that  their  masters  having  more  capital, 
are  willing  to  bestow  a  larger  proportion  of  it  on 
their  labourers. 

BIRS.  B. 

I  believe  that  the  capitalist  will  always  make  as 
hig^  a  profit  as  he  can  upon  the  work  of  his  labour- 
ers ;  and  that  when  his  capital  increases,  he  will 
choose  rather  to  increase  the  number  of  his  workmen 
than  the  rate  of  their  wages.  But  the  power  of 
employing  more  labourers  increases  the  demand 
for  labour ;  and  this,  as  I  shall  explain  to  ypu, 
eventually  raises  the  wages  or  reward  of  labour. 

The  capital  of  the  settlers  will  probably  be  so 
much  augmented  by  the  industry  of  the  labourers,^ 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  main- 
tianing  the  new-comers.  The  possessors  of  this 
increased  capital  will  be  eager  to  procure  the 
services  of  the  labourers ;  one  perhaps  to  build  a 
hut,  another  to  fence  a  field,  a  third  to  construct 
a  boat,  and  so  on.  For  the  surplus,  unless  em- 
ployed, will  yield  no  profit;  the  competition  there- 
fi>re  will  no  longer  be  amongst  the  labourers  to 
obtain  work,  but  amongst  the  masters  to  obtain 
workmen ;  and  this  will  necessarily  raise  the  price 
of  wages,  and  consequently  diminish  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist. 
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CAROLINE. 

Oh,  that  is  very  clear.  If  John  offers  a  man  a 
shilling  a  day  to  work  at  his  house,  and  Thomas 
gives  eighteen-pence  to  those  who  will  build  his 
boat,  while  James  pays  two  shillings  for  fencing  his 
field ;  wages  must  rise  to  two  shillings  a  day :  for  if 
John  and  Thomas  did  not  give  as  much  as  James, 
the  latter  would  monopolise  all  the  labourers. 

MRS.  B. 

You  see  therefore  that  it  is  the  additional  capital 
)roduced  by  the  labour  of  these  men,  which  by  in- 
[creasing  the  demand  for  labour  raises  their  wages. 
/Thus  whenever  capital  for  the  maintenance  of  la- 
/  bour^rs  abounds,  the  capitalist  must  content  him- 
self with  smaller  profits,  and  allow  his  workmen  a 
more  liberal  remuneration. 

CAROLINE. 

Oh,  that  is  charming !  that  is  exactly  what  I 
wish.  But,  Mrs.  B.,  if,  during  the  second  year,  our 
colonists  employ  their  labourers  in  building  houses 
and  fencing  fields,  instead  of  cultivating  them,  sub- 
sistence will  again  fall  short,  and  the  labourers  will 
be  reduced  to  their  former  necessitous  condition ; 
unless  having  once  experienced  such  distress,  they 
guard  against,  it  in  future. 
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MRS.  B. 

That  does  not  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  la- 
bourersy  who  must  do  the  work  they  are  hired  to 
p^*form,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  But  their 
employers  will  be  careful  to  provide  for  their  main- 
tenance,  for  they  know  that  those  who  should 
neglect  to  make  such  a  provision  for  their  future 
services  would  be  deprived  of  them.  They  cannot 
work  without  subsistence,  nor  will  they  work  with- 
out an  ample  subsistence  whilst  any  of  the  colony 
has  it  to  offer  them.  If  John  therefore  does  not 
raise  so  great  a  harvest  as  James,  he  will  not  be  able, 
the  following  year,  to  employ  so  many  workmen. 
Each  landed  proprietor  therefore  will  take  care  to 
direct  the  labour  of  his  workmen  towards  raising 
the  requisite  subsistence,  before  he  employs  them 
in  -any  other  description  of  labour :  it  is  for  this 
subsistence  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand, 
and  it  is  demand  which  regulates  supply. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  shipwrecked  crew 
had  brought  wives  with  them,  and  reared  families : 
would  that  have  affected  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Their  wages  would  remain  the  same ;  but  as 
they  Would  have  to  maintain  their  wives  and 
children  as  well  as  themselves,  they  would  not 
fere  so  well. 
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MRS*  Bt 


And  if  there  were  not  food  enough  for  them  all, 
the  most  weakly  of  the  children  would  die,  not 
precisely  of  hunger,  but  of  sofce  of  those  diseases 
which  want  of  suflScient  and  proper  food  engen- 
ders. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  labourer 
ought  not  to  marry  unless  his  wages  are  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  family ;  or  unless  he  has, 
like  your  gardener,  some  little  provision  in  store  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Suppose  now,  after  several  years  of  prosperity^ 
that  a  hurricane  makes  such  devastation  amongst 
the  crops  of  our  colonists  as  to  reduce  the  harvest 
to  one  half  what  it  was  the  preceding  year ;  what 
effect  would  this  have  on  the  wages  of  l&bour  ? 

CAROLINE. 

It  Would  unquestionably  reduce  them,  for  the 
stock  of  subsistence  would  be  diminished.  But 
in  what  manner  the  reduction  would  take  effect 
I  do  not  clearly  see. 

HRS»B. 

In  order  to  trace  its  consequences  step  by  step, 
we  may  suppose  that  John,  finding  his  capital  will 
not  maintain  more  than  one  half  of  the  nimiber  of 
labourers hebebre  employed,  reluctantly  discharges 
the  other  half.  These  poor  men  wander  aboulthe 
colony  seeking  for  work;  but  instead  of  finding  any, 
thejr  meet  only  with  companions  in  distress,  who 
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have  lost  their  employment  for  similar  reasons; 
thus  without  resource  they  return  to  their  masters^ 
and  entreat  to  be  employed  on  lower  terms.  John, 
who  had  discharged  these  men,  not  for  want  of 
work  to  give  them,  but  for  want  of  funds  to  pay 
them,  is  happy  in  his  reduced  circumstances  to 
employ  labourers  at  lower  wages.  He  therefore 
makes  a  new  agreement  with  them,  and  determines 
to  dischai'ge  those  whom  he  had  originally  retained 
in  his  service  unless  they  will  consent  to  work  for 
him  on  the  same  terms.  These  men,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  elsewhere,,  are 
compelled  by  necessity  to  accept  the  conditions, 
and  thus  wages  are  reduced  to  one  half  their  former 
rate  throughout  the  colony. 

CAROLINE. 

It  appears  as  evident  as  possible.  I  have  only 
one  objection  to  make,  which  is,  that  though  this 
may.be  tlie  case  ia  our  colony,  it  certainly  is  not  so 
in  other  places.  Wages,  so  &r  from  being  se- 
duced, are,  I  believe,  frequently  raised  during  a 
scarcity;  at  least  there  are  great  complaints  amongst 
the  poor  if  that  is  not  done. 

MRS.  B. 

In  countries  where  money  is  used,  it  is  iinneces^ 
saiy  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  rateof  wagesduring 
a  scarcity,  because  the  high  price  of  provisions 
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produces  a  similar  effect.  If  you  continue  to  pay 
your  labourer  the  same  wages  when  the  articles  of 
provision  on  which  he  subsists  have  doubled  in 
price,  his  wages  are  less  efficient  by  one  haHJ  be- 
cause he  can  procure  with  them  only  one  half  of 
what  he  did  before  the  scarcity. 

CAROLINE. 

But  this  is  a  kind  of  imposition  upon  the  poor 
liabourers,  who,  I  suppose,  are  at  least  as  ignorant 
as  I  am  of  political  economy,  and  are  not  aware 
that  a  shilling  can  purchase  more  at  one  time  than 
it  can  at  another,  and  therefore  during  a  scarcity 
continue  to  work  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for 
want  of  knowing  better. 

MRS.  B. 

Knowledge  in  this  instance  would  only  teach 
them  that  they  must  bear  with  patience  an  un- 
avoidable eviL  The  alternative  for  capitalists^ 
when  capital  is  diminished,  is  to  reduce,  either 
the  number  of  their  labourers,  or  the  rate  of  their 
wages — or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  remuneration 
of  their  labour;  for  the  money-wages  remain  the 
same.  Now  is  it  not  more  equitable  to  divide 
the  maintenance  amongst  the  whole  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  than  to  feed  some  of  them  amply,  whilst 
the  remainder  starve  ? 
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CAROLINE. 

No  doubt  it  is;  but  would  it  not,  in  this  instance, 
be  allowable  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  and 
oblige  the  capitalist  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  of  price  of  provisions,  so  as 
to  afford  the  labourers  their  usual  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence ?  I  think  the  rate  of  wages  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  price  of  bread,  as  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal subsistence  of  the  poor ;  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  bread  whatever 
its  price  may  be. 

MRS.  B. 

Or,  in  other  words,  that  every  man  may  eat  his 
usual  quantity  of  bread,  however  deficient  the  har- 
vest is  in  its  produce ;  for  unless  you  could  find 
means  to  increase  the  quantity  of  subsistence,  it  will 
avail  nothing  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 

^  CAROLINE. 

Very  true ;  yet  two  shillings  will  purchase  twice 
the  quantity  of  bread  that  one  will ;  is  hot  that 
true  also  Mrs.  B.  ?  and  yet  these  truths  appear  in- 
compatible. 

MRS.  B. 

One  of  them  must  therefore  be  an  error;  two 
shillings  would  not  purchase  twice  the  quantity  of 
bread  that  one  did  if  wages  were  doubled,  because 
provisions  would  continue  to  rise  in  price  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advance  on  wages. 
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CABOLINE. 

But  I  would  prohibit  the  farmer  from  raising  the 
price  of  his  corn  and  his  cattle,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  butcher  and  the 
baker  raising  the  price  of  meat  and  bread.  It  is 
not  just  that  the  farmer,  when  he  has  a  bad  crop, 
should  throw  his  misfortune  on  the  public,  and  be 
the  only  person  who  does  not  suffer  from  it;  which 
is  the  case  if  he  raises  the  price  of  his  produce  in 
proportion  to  its  scarcity. 

MRS.  B. 

The  farmer  consumes  as  well  as  produces  pro- 
visions ;  and  as  a  consumer  he  partakes  of  the  evil 
of  the  advance  of  price.  If  he  sell  his  com  for  twice 
the  usual  price,  what  he  consumes  at  home  stands 
him  in  the  same  value,  for  such  is  the  price  it  would 
fetch  at  market 

But  supposing  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the 
rise  in  price  during  a  scarcity,  what  consequences 
would  ensue  ?  Keep  in  mind  the  important  pointy 
that  the  harvest  has  yielded  but  half  its  usual  pro- 
duct; that  whilst  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  price 
of  provisions  undergo  no  alteration,  the  labourers 
purchase  and  consume  the  usual  quantify  of  food, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  • 
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CAROLINE. 

You  need  ^not  finish  the  sentence,  Mrs«  B. ;  at 
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the  end  of  six  months  the  whole  stock  of  provisions 
would  be  consumed,  and.  the  people  who  excited 
my  commiseration  would  be  starved. 


This  would  in&llibly  be  the  case,  were  such  a 
measure  persevered  in ;  but  though  it  has  often 
been  attempted  by  sovereigns  more  benevolent 
than  wise  to  set  limits  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
the  consequences  soon  became  so  formidable  as  to 
compel  the  legislature  to  put  a  stop  to  a  remedy 
which  was  as  ineffectual  as  it  was  pemidous. 
"  In  the  year*  1315  England  was  aiSIcted  by  a 
"  &mine,  grievous  beyond  all  that  ever  were  known 
"  be&re,  which  raised  the  price  of  provisions  &r 
.  **  above  the  reach  of  the  people  of  middling  classes. 
"  The  parliament,  in  compassion  to  the  general 
"  dbtress,  ordered  that  alt  articles  of  food  should 
"  be  sold  at  moderate  prices,  which  they  took 
"  upon  themselves  to  prescribe.  The  consequence 
**  was,  that  all  things,  instead  of  being  sold  at  or 
*'  under  the  maximum  price  fixed  by  them,  be- 
"  came  dearer  than  before,  or  were  entirely  with- 
"  held  from  the  market  Poultry  were  rarely  to 
"  be  seen,  Butdiers'  meat  was  not  to  be  found  at 
"  all.  The  sheep  were  dying  of  a  pesl^enc^  and 
"  all  kinds  of  grun  were,  selling  at  most  enormoos 

"  Macplierwii's  Annats  of  Cominerce. 
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"  prices.  Early  the  next  year  the  parliament, 
*^  finding  their  mistake,  left  provisions  to  find  their 
"  own  price." 

Thus  ^ou  see  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions is  the  natural  remedy  to  the  evil  of  scarcity. 
It  is  the  means  of  husbanding  the  short  stock  of 
food,  and  making  it  last  out  to  the  ensuing  harvest. 
Government  should  never  interfere,  either  with 
the  price  of  provisions  or  the  rate  of  wages ;  they 
will  each  find  their  respective  level  if  left  uncon- 
trolled. 

But  to  return  to  our  colony.  What  effect  would 
it  produce  on  wages,  were  some  contagious  malady 
to  carry  off  one  half  of  the  labourers  ? 

CAROLINE. 

It  would  increase  the  demand  for  the  labour  of 
those  which  remained,  and  consequently  raise  their 
wages. 

MBS.B. 

We  may  generally  state,  therefore,  that  wheii 
the  number  of  labourers  remains  the  same,  the  rate 
of  wages  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  capital, 
and  lower  with  the  diminution  of  it;  and  that  if  the 
amount  of  capital  remain  the  same,  the  rate  of 
wages  will  fall  as  the  numjier  of  labourers  increase, 
and  rise  as  the  number  of  labourers  diminish ;  or, 
as  mathematicians  would  express  it,  the  rate  of 
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wages  varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of  capital,  andl 
inversely  as  tiie  number  of  labourers. 

Macp^erson  mentions  that  ^*  a  dreadful  pesti- 
*^  lence,  which  originated  in  the  eastern  regions, 
'^  began  its  ravages  in  England  in  the  year  1348, 
"  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
**  life.  The  surviving  labourers  took  advantage  of 
^^  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  scarcity  of  hands 
*^  to  raise  their  prices.  The  king,  Edward  I., 
^^  thereupon  enacted  the  statute  of  labourers,  which 
*'  ordained  that  all  men  and  women  under  60  years 
**  of  age,  whether  of  free  or  servile  condition,  hav- 
**  ing  no  occupation  or  property,  should  serve  any 
*'  person  of  whom  they  should  be  required,  and 
**  should  receive  only  the  wages  which  were  usual 
''before  the  year  1346,  or  in  the  five  or  six  pre- 
*'  ceding  years,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  the  em- 
**  ployers  being  also  punishable  for  giving  greater 
**  wages.  Artificers  were  also  prohibited  from  de- 
*'  manding  more  than  the  old  wages;  and  butchers, 
**  bakers,  brewers,  &c.  were  ordered  to  sell  their 
**  provisions  at  reaspnable  prices.  The  '  ser- 
'^  vants  having  no  regard  to  the  said  ordinance, 
but  to  their  ease  and  singular  covetise,'  refused 
to  serve  unless  for  higher  wages  than  the  law 
"  allowed  them.  Therefore  the  parliament,  by 
'*  another  statute,  fixed  the  yearly  and  daily  wages 
^  of  agricultural  servants,  artificers,  and  labourers. 


^ 
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*^  the  payment  of  threshing  com  by  the  quarter, 
'^  and  even  the  price  of  shoes.  They  also  forbad 
"  any  person  to  leave  the  town  in  summer  wherein 
^^  he  had  dwelt  in  the  winter,  or  to  remove  from 
^'  one  shire  to  another. 

*^  Thus  were  the  lower  classes  debarred  by  laws, 
^>  which  in  their  own  nature  must  be  inefficient, 
^^  &om  making  any  effort  to  improve  their  situation 
« in  life.** 

CAROLINE. 

I  had  always  imagined  that  a  great  demand  for 
labour  was  occasioned  by  some  great  work  that  was 
to  be  executed,  such  as  digging  a  canal,  making 
new  roads,  cutting  through  hills,  &c.;  but  it  seems 
that  the  demand  f&r  labour  depends,  not  so  much, 
on  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  as  on  the  quan- 
tity of  subsistence  provided  for  the  workmen. 


V  ^  MRS.  B. 


f  Y  Work  to  be  performed  is  the  immediate  cause 

A        of  the  demand  for  labour ;  but  however  great  or 
^  important  is  the  work  which  a  man  may  wish  to 

undertake,  the  execution  of  it  must  always  be  li- 
mited by  the  extent  of  his  capital ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  funds  he  possesses  for  the  maintenance  or 
.  payment  of  his  labourers.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  capital  of  a  country,  which  is  only  an 
aggregate  of  the  capital  of  individuals ;  it  cannot 
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employ  more  people  than  it  has  the  means  of 
maintaining.  All  the  waste  land  capable  of  culd- 
vation  in  the  country  might  be  called  work  to  be 
done ;  but  one  must  have,  not  only  labourers  to  do 
that  work,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  subsistence 
to  support  them.  In  our  conversation  on  capital 
we  observed,  that  in  countries  of  large  capital  great 
works  were  undertaken,  such  as  public  buildings, 
bridges,  iron  rail-ways,  canals,  &c.  All  these  things 
are  a  sign  of  redundance  of  wealth* 

CAROLINE. 

In  Ireland  I  understand  that  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labourers  are  much  lower  than  in  England; 
is  it  on  account  of  the  capital  of  that  country 
being  less  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
population  ? 

MRS.  B« 

That  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  prindpal  causes 
6f  the  low  price  of  labour  in  that  country;  but 
there  are  many  other  causei^  which  affect  the  price 
of  labour,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  its 
government.  The  Irish  are  &t  less  industrious  than  ^> 
the  English.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  through 
Ireland,  observes,  that  ^^  husbandry-labour  is 
"very  lono-pricedj  but  not  er^^.  Two  shillings 
^'  a-day  in  Suffolk  is  cheaper  than  sixpence  a-day 
"  in  Cork.  If  a  Huron  would  dig  for  two-pence 
"  a-day,  I  have  little  doubt  biit  that  it  might  be 
"  dearer  than  the  Irishman's  sixpence.''  * 
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CAROLINE. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  the  price  of  labour  does  not  only 
vary  in  different  countries,  but  very  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  In  pur- 
chasing some  cutlery  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  shown 
country  and  town-made  knives  and  forks,  appa- 
rendy  the  same,  yet  the  difference  in  price  was 
considerable.  Upon  enquiring  the  cause,  1  was 
informed  that  it  was  owing  to  wages  being  so  much 
higher  in  London  than  in  the  country. 

MRS.  B. 

And  if  you  had  enquired  the  cause  of  the  high 
rate  of  wages  of  London  workmen,  you  would  have 
heard  that  it  was  on  account  of  their  being  better 
workmen ;  the  ablest  artificers  generally  resort  to 
London,  as  the  place  where  their  skill  will  be  most 
duly  appreciated,  and  where  their  employei*s  can 
best  afford  to  reward  it. 

It  is  but  just  to  remunerate  labourers  according 
to  their  ability.  Your  head-gardener  does  less 
work  than  any  of  the  men  under  him ;  yet  he  has 
the  highest  wages,  on  account  of  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience he  has  acquired.  A  working  silversmith 
has  on  this  account  higher  wages  than  a  tailor  or 
a  carpenter. 

But  where  skill  is  not  requisite,  tlie  hardest  and 
mo^t  disagreeable  kinds  of  labour  are  best  paid ; 
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this  is  the  case   with  blacksmiths,  iron-founders, 
coal-heavers,  &c. 

A  consideration  is  also  had  for  arts  of  an  un« 
wholesome,  unpleasant,  or  dangerous  nature ;  such 
as  painters,  miners,  gunpowder  makers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  analogous  employments. 
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CONVERSATION  IX. 


ON  WAGES  AND  POPULATION. 

Continued, 

HIGH     WAGES     NOT     INVARIABLY^    ACCOMPANYING 
GREAT     CAPITAL.  —  GREAT     CAPITAL     AND     LOW 

WAGES   IN    CHINA. SMALL    CAPITAL   AND   HIGH 

WAGES  IN  AMERICA. ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW- 
SETTLED    COUNTRIES. POVERTY   THE   NATURAL 

CHECK  TO  POPULATION.  —  GREAT  POPULATION 
ADVANTAGEOUS    ONLY    WHEN    RESULTING   FROM 

PLENTY. INCREASING  WEALTH  PREFERABLE  TO 

ANY  STATIONARY  CAPITAL. — MISTAKE  IN  ENCOU- 
RAGING POPULATION.  — POPULATION  OF  MANU- 
FACTURING TOWNS*  —  INDUSTRY.  —  PIECE-WORK, 


CAROLINE. 

I  HAVE  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  our  last 
conversation,  Mrs.  6. ;  and  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawn  from  it  are,  that  the  greater  the  capital  a 
country  possesses,  the  greater  number  of  people  it 
can  maintain,  and  the  higher  the  wages  of  labour 
will  be. 
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MRS*  B* 

The  greater  the  stock  of  subsistence,  the  more 
people  may  be  maintained  by  it,  no  doubt;  but 
your  second  inference  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  con- 
clusion. China  'is  a  very  rich  country,  and  yet 
wages  are,  I  believe,  no  where  so  low.  The  ac- 
counts which  travellers  give  of  the  miserable  state 
of  the  inferior  classes  are  painful  to  hear ;  and  their 
poverty  is  not  the  result  of  idleness,  for  they  run 
about  the  streets  with  tools  in  their  hands,  b^ging 
for  work. 

CAROLINE. 

Thaft  is  owing  to  the  immense  population  of 
China ;  so  that,  though  the  capital  of  the  country 
may  be  very  considerable,  still  it  is  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  its  inhabitants. 


f 


Mrs.  b. 

You  should  therefore  always  remember  that  the! 
rate  of  wageiS  does  not  depend  upon  the  absolute 
quantity  of  capital,  but  upon  its  quantity  relative 
to  the  number  of  people  to  be  maintained  by  it 
This  is  a  truth  which,  however  simple,  is  continually 
lost  sight  o^  and  hence  arise  errors  without  num- 
ber in  political  economy.  If  China  had  ten  times 
the  wealth  it  actually  possesses,  and  its  population 
were  at  tlie  same  time  tenfold  as  numerous,  the 
people  would  not  be  better  fed. 
^  America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  country  of  very 
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small  capital,  and  yet  wages  are  remarkably  high 
there. 

CAROLINE. 

How  do  you  account  for  that ;  for  the  demand 
for  labour,  you  know,  can  be  only  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  capital? 

MRS.  B. 

The  capital  of  America,  though  small  when  com-* 
pared  with  those  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  very 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
to  be  maintained  by  it.  In  America,  and  in  all 
newly-settled  countries  as  yet  thinly  inhabited,  the 
wages  of  labour  are  high,  because  capital  increases 
with  prodigious  rapidity.  Where  land  is  plentiful 
and  productive,  and  the  labourers  to  cultivate  it 
scarce,  the  competition  amongst  the  landholders  to 
obtain  labourers  is  so  great  as  to  enable  this  class  to 
raise  their  demands ;  and  the  higher  the  wages  the 
labourer  receives,  the  sooner  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  and  become  landholder 
himself.  Thus  the  class  of  labourers  is  continually 
passing  into  the  class  of  proprietors,  and  making 
room  for  a  firesh  influx  of  labourers,  both  from  the 
rising  generation  and  from  emigrations  from  foreign 
countries. 

CAROLINA. 

America  has  then  the  double  advantage  of  high 
wages  and  low  price  of  land ;  no  wonder  that  it  is 
so  thriving  a  country. 
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MR8«  B« 

The  progress  of  wealth  and  improvement  is  no 
where  so  rapid  as  in  the  settlement  of  a  civilised 
people  in  a  new  country ;  provided  they  establish 
laws  for  the  security  of  their  property,  they  require 
BO  other  incitement  to  industry.  In  the  new  set- 
tlements of  America,  where  the  experienced  farmer 
with  his  European  implements  of  husbandry  is  con- 
tinually encroaching  on  the  barren  wilderness,  want 
is  almost  unknown,  and  a  state  of  universal  pros- 
perity prevails.  We  raay  form  some  judgment  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  their  capital  by  that  of  their 
population.  The  facility  with  which  the  Ameri- 
cans acquire  a  maintenance  sufficient  to  bring  up  a 
family  encourages  early  marriages,  and  gives  rise 
to  numerous  families ;  the  children  are  well  fed, 
thriving,  and  healthy ;  you  may  imagine  how  small 
are  the  proportion  that  die  in  comparison  to  the 
number  born,  when  I  inform  you  that  their  popu- 
lation doubles  itself  in  about  23  years ! 

CAROLINE. 

But  does  not  such  an  immense  increase  of  popu- 
lation reduce  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

'MRS*  B» 

No;  because  iSieir  capital  increases  in  a  stiH 
greater  proportion ;  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case, 
wages,  you  know,  will  rise  rather  than  iall.     But 
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what  I  have  said  relative  to  America  refers  only  to 
the  United  States  of  that  country;  which  have  the 
advantage  of  a  free  government  protecting  the  pro- 
perty of  all  classes  of  men.  In  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, where  the  government  is  of  a  very  different 
description,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  far  less 
flojurishing.  The  population  of  Mexico,  one  of 
the  finest  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  does  not 
double  itself  in  less  than  48  years. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  I  do  not  well  understand  why  the  poor 
should  be  worse  off  in  England  where  there  is  a 
large  capital,  than  in  America  where  there  is  a 
small  one. 

MRS.  B. 

Because  you  are  again  forgetting  the  fundamental 
rule  which  1  haVe  laid  down  for  you,  that  capital 
must  always  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  people  to  be  employed  and  maintained 
by  it. 

In  England,  and  all  the  old-established  countries 
of  Europe,  the  population  has  gradually  increased 
till  it  has  equalled  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
as  Europe  no  longer  affords  the  same  facility  for 
the  growth  of  capital  as  a  neWly-settled  country,  if 
the  population  goes  on  augmenting,  it  may  exceed 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  that  case  the  wages 
of  labour  will  fall  instead  of  rising,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  become  very  miserable. 


N. 
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CAROLINE. 

But  bow  is  it  possible  for  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence?  Men  cannot  live 
without  eating. 

MRS.  B. 

No ;  but  they  may  live  upon  a  smaller  portion  of 
food  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  health 
and  vigour;  children  may  be  bom  yvithout  their 
parents  having  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 
Increase  of  peculation  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  permanent^  its  progress  will 
be  checked  by  distress  and  disease,  and  this  I  ap-* 
prefaend  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  reduced 
^;ate  of  the  poor  in  this  country. 

CAROLINE. 

I  declare  I  always  thought  that  it  was  very  de- 
sirable to  have  a  great  population.  All  rich  thriving 
countries  are  populous ;  great  cities  are  populous ; 
wealth,  which  you  esteem  so  advantageous  to  a 
country,  encourages  population ;  and  population  in 
its  turn  promotes  wealth,  for  labourers  produce 
more  than  the-^  consume.  You  recollect  how  rich 
our  colony  became  by  the  acquisition  of  the  labour 
of  the  ship-wrecked  crew :  their  first  arrival  was 
attended  with  some  inconvenience,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
should  say  as  you  do  with  respect  to  machinery, 
the  inconvenience  is  small  and  temporary,  the  ad- 
vantage both  durable  and  extensive. 
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MRS.  B. 

A  great  population  is  highly  advantageous  to  a 
country,  where  there  is  a  capital  which  will  affi>rd 
wages  sufficient  for  a  labourer  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren ;  for  population  is  not  usually  increased  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  able  labourers,  (as 
was  the  case  in  our  colony,)  but  by  the  birth  of 
helpless  infants,  who  depend  entirely  upon  their 
parents  for  subsistence.  If  this  subsistence  is  not 
provided,  the  children  are  bom  merely  to  languish 
IR  few  years  in  poverty,  and  to  fall  early  victims  to 
disease,  brought  on  by  want  and  wretchedness. 
'Under  such  circumstances,  they  can  increase  neither 
the  strength,  the  wealth,  nor  the  happiness  of  the 
C  country.     On  the  contrary,   they  weaken,  impo- 

^%  verish,  and  render  it  more  miserable.     They  con- 

"(      ^    ^me   without    reproducing,    they  suffer  without 
J'  /  enjoying,  and  they  give  pain  and  sorrow  to  their 
^  f  xf^^^"*s  without  ever  r€aching  that  age  when  they 
pi  might  reward  their  paternal  cares.     Yet  such  is  the 
^,J'  :,  lot  of,  many  poor  4^il^en,   wherever  population 
^    \  exceeds  tbetneans  of  subsistence. 

CAROLINE. 

What  a  dreadful  refleclion  this  is  !  But  you  do 
not  suppose  that  there  are  any  d^iildr^i  actually 
starved  to  death  ? 

Mm.  & 

I  hope  not;  but  die  fate  of  'diose  ^unfortunate 
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infants  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  who  perish  by 
slow  degrees  for  want  of  proper  care  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  wholesome  food.  A  large  family  of 
young  children  would  require  the  whole  of  a 
mother's  care  and  attention ;  but  that  mother  is 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  them  to  obtain  by  hard 
labour  their  scanty  meal.  Want  of  good  nursing, 
of  cleanliness,  of  fresh  air,  and  of  wholesome  nou- 
rishment, engenders  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
which  either  carry  them  off,  or  leave  them  in  such 
a  state  of  weakness  that  they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
first  contagious  malady  which  attacks  them.  It  is 
to  this  state  of  debility,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of 
medical  advice  and  judicious  treatment,  that  must 
be  attributed  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  small- 
pox and  measles  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  chil- 
dren, so  much  greater  than  in  those  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  society. 

Nor  are  the  fatal  effects  of  an  excess  of  popular* 
tion  confined  to  children.  A  sick  man,  who  might 
be  restored  to  health  by  medical  assistance  and  a 
proper  diet,  perishes,  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  obtain  either.  A  delicate  or  an  infirm  woman 
requires  repose  and  indulgence  which  she  cannot 
command.  The  necessaries  of  life  vary  not  only 
with  the  climate  and  customs  of  a  country,  but  with 
the  age,  sex,  and  infirmities  of  the  individuals  who 
inhabit  it ;  and  wherever  these  necessaries  are  de- 
ficient, mortality  prevails. 
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Do  you  understand  now,  why  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  condition  of  the  poor  are  better  in  countries 
which,  like  America,  are  growing  rich;  than  in 
those  which,  like  England,  have  long  accumulated 
large  capitals,  but  whose  wealth  is  either  stationary^ 
or  making  but  slower  progress  ? 

CAROLINE* 

Yes ;  it  is  because  when  capital  augments  very 
rapidly,  labour  is  in  great  demand  and  well  re- 
warded. But  when  wealth,  however  great,  has 
long  been  stationary,  population  has  risen  up  to 
the  means  of  subsistence,  or  perhaps  gone  beyond 
it^  so  that  wages  fall,  and  distress  comes  on. 

MRS.  B»      * 

This  is  what  I  formerly  alluded  to,  when  I  told 
you  that  you  would  find  that  the  accession  of  wealth 
was  more  advantageous  to  a  country,  as  well  as  to 
an  individual,  than  the  possession  of  any  capital 
which  did  not  increase. 

I  must  read  you  a  passage  of  Paley  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  remarkable 
perspicuity. 

"  The  ease  of  subsistence  and  the  encourage- 
"  ment  of  industry  depend  neither  upon  the  price 
"  of  labour,  nor  upon  the  price  of  provisions  j  but 
'<  upon  the  proportion  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
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*^  Other.     Now  the  influx  of  wealth  into  a  country 
*^  naturally  tends  to  advance  this  proportion  ;  that 


^*  is,  every  fresh  accession  of  wealth   raises   the 

price  of  labour,  before   it  raises   the  price   of 

provisions. 

**  It  is  not  therefore  the  quantity  of  wealth  col- 
^*  iected  into  a  country,  but  the  continual  increase 
^^  of  that  quantity,  from  which  the  advantage  arises 
"  to  employment  and  population.  It  is  only  the 
**  accession  of  wealth  which  produces  the  effect ; 
'*  and  it  is  only  by  wealth  constantly  flowing  into, 
'*  or  springing  up  in  a  country,  that  the  effect  can 
**  be  constant." 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  capital 
of  this  country  remains  stationary;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth, 
though  we  cannot  pretend  to  equal  the  progress  of 
a  newly-settled  country.  The  only  apprehension 
is,  that  population  may  have  been  increasing  in 
a  still  greater  ratio  than  capital.  The  severe 
checks  which  industry  has  received  during  these 
last  thirty  years,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  from  a  constant  state  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive warfare,  has,  I  fear,  greatly  retarded  the 
progress  of  capital,  without  equally  affecting  that 
of  population ;  but  if  tlie  increase  of  the  latter 
has  occasionally  outstripped  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, it  is  no  less  owing  to  the  ill-judged  con- 
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duct  of  the  upper  classes  than  to  the  imprudence 
of  the  lower  orders  of  people. 

CAROLINE. 

You  allude,  I  suppose,  to  the  encouragement  of 
eariy  marriages  amongst  the  poor  ? 

^  MRS.  B.^ 

Yes;  we  observed  that  when  a  great  population 
springs  from  ample  means  of  subsistence,  it  m 
the  highest  blessing  a  country  can  enjoy ;  the  chilr 
dren  brought  up  in  plenty,  attain  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  manhood,  with  strength  to  defend,  and 
industry  to  enrich  their  country.  Those  who  have 
not  reflected  on  the  subject  have  frequently  con- 
founded cause  and  effect,  and  have,  with  you,  con- 
sidered a  great  population  under  all  circumstances 
as  the  cause  of  prosperity.  Hence  the  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  have  been  made,  not  only  by  indivi- 
duals, but  even  by  the  legislature,  to  encourage 
early  marriages  and  large  families,  conceiving  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  promoting  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  country. 

CAROLINEV 

This  is  a  most  unfortunate  error.  But  wbeli 
population  is  again  reduced,  the  evil  connects 
itself;  for  capital  being  thus  rendered  more  adequate 
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to  the  maintenance  of  this  diminished  populatioOy 
the  wages  of  labour  will  again  rise. 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly.  But  it  often  happens  that  as  soon  as 
the  labouring  classes  find  their  condition  improved^ 
whether  by  a  diminution  of  numbers,  or  an  aug- 
mentation of  capital,  which  may  spring  up  from 
some  new  source  of  industry,  marriages  again  in- 
crease, a  greater  number  of  children  are  reared, 
and  population  once  more  outstrips  the  means  of 
subsistence;  so  that  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
after  a  temporary  improvement,  is  again  reduced 
to  its  former  wretchedness. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  the  village 
uear  which  we  live.  It  was  formerly,  I  have  heard, 
bttt  a  small  hamlet,  die  inhabitants  of  which  gained 
a  livetihood  as  farmers'  labourers*  Many  years 
ago  a  cotton-manufacture  was  set  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  afforded  ample  employment  for 
the  poor ;  and  even  the  children,  who  were  before 
idle,  could  now  earn  something  towards  their 
maintenance.  This,  during  some  years,  had  an 
admirable  effect  in  raising  the  condition  of  ftha 
li^uring  classes.  I  have  heard  my  grand&tbcMr 
say  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  tba 
villi^e  improved,  how  many  new  cottages  wene 
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built,  and  what  numerous  families  they  contained. 
But  this  prosperous  state  was  not  of  long  duration : 
in  the  course  of  time  the  village  became  over- 
stocked with  labourers,  ,and  it  is  now  sunk  into  a 
state  of  poverty  and  distress  worse  than  that  from 
which  it  had  so  recently  emerged. 

MRS*  B* 

You  see,  therefore,  that  this  manufacture,  which 
at  first  proved  a  blessing  to  the  village,  and  might 
always  have  continued  such,  was,  by  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  labourers,  converted  into  an  evil.  If 
the  population  had  not  increased  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  the  manufacture  might  still  have 
afforded  them  the  advantages  it  at  first  produced. 

CAROLINE. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  cause  of  the  misery  which 
so  frequently  prevails  among^  the  poor  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  it  would  be  so  natural  to 
expect  that  the  facility  of  finding  work  would  pro- 
duce comfort  and  plenty. 

MRS.  B. 

And  it  proves  that  no  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  can  be  permanent,  unless  to 
industry  they  add  prudence  and  foresight  Were 
all  men  as  considerate  as  your  gardener,  Thomas, 
and  did  they  not  marry  till  they  had  secured  a  pro- 
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vision  for  a  iamily,  or  could  earn  a  sufficiency  to 
maintain  it;  in  short,  were  children  not  brought 
into  the  world  until  there  was  bread  to  feed  them, 
the  distress  which  you  have  just,  been  describing 
would  be  unknown,  excepting  in  cases  of  unfore- 
seen misfortunes,  or  unless  produced  by  idleness 
or  vice. 

CAROLINE. 

And  is  it  not  to  these  latter  causes  that  a  great 
part  of  the  misery  in  manufacturing  towns  should 
be  ascribed  ?  I  have  heard  it  observed  that  skilful 
workmen,  who  could  earn  a  livelihood  by  three  or 
four  days'  labour  in  the  week,  would  frequently 
spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  idleness  and  profli- 
gacy. 

MRS.  B. 

I  believe  that  it  is  much  more  common  for  great 
gains  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  industry.  Like  every 
other  human  quality,  industry  improves  in  propor- 
tion to  the  encouragement  it  receives,  and  it  can 
have  no  greater  encouragement  and  reward  than 
high  wages.  It  sometimes  happens,  it  is  true,  that 
workmen  act  in  the  way  you  mention,  but  such 
conduct  is  &r  from  being  common;  the  greater 
part,  when  their  wages  are  liberal,  keep  steadily  to 
•their  work,  and  if  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  are 
^ven  apt  to  overwork  themselves.  / 
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CAROLINE. 

That  I  have  observed.  My  father  lately  agreed 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  digging  a  sunk  fence 
in  oar  pleasure-grounds;  and  two  of  the  under^ 
gardeners  engaged  to  do  it  after  the  day's  work 
was  over.  I  thought  they  would  repent  of  their 
undertaking,  when  they  came  to  such  hard  labour, 
after  having  performed  their  usual  task;  but  I 
was  astonished  at  their  alacrity  and  perseverance : 
in  the  course  of  a  week  they  completed  the  job, 
and  received  the  price  in  addition  to  their  usual 
wages.  I  wonder  that  work  is  not  always  paid 
by  the  piece,  it  is  such  an  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry. 

MRS.  V. 

All  kinds  of  work  do  not  admit  of  being  so  paid ; 
for  instance,  the  care  of  a  garden  could  not  be 
divided  into  jobs,  and  the  gardener  be  paid  so  much 
for  planting  trees,  $o  much  for  cleaning  borders,  so 
much  for  mowing  grass,  &c.  Besides  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  tbftt  this  mode  of 
piayment  should  be  generally  adopted,  on  account 
of  the  temptation  it  affi>rds  to  kbotfrers  to  avef" 
work  themselves;  Ibi^  notwithsldnding  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  industry,  one  would  never  wiab  it  to  be 
pushed  to  that  extreme  which  would  exh^ist  tlie 
strength  of  the  labouring  clashes,  and  bring  <m 
disease  and  infifmfity.  The  b^efits  resultiirg  frotb 
industry  are  an  increase  of  the  comforts  and  cotv^ 
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veniences  of  life;  but  it  would  be  paying  too  dear 
for  these  to  purchase  them  by  a  sickly  and  prenuu- 
ture  old  age. 

In  order  to  be  of  permanent  sendee  to  the  l»* 
bouring  classes,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  en- 
couraging industry ;  but  we  should  endeavour  by 
instruction  to  awaken  their  minds  to  a  sense  of  re- 
mote consequences,  as  well  as  of  immediate  good, 
so  that  when  they  have  succeeded  in  rendering  their 
condition  more  comfortable,  they  may  not  rashly 
and  inconsiderately  increase  their  numbers  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

CAROLINE. 

But  if  population  be  constantly  kept  within  the 
limits  of  subsistence,  would  it  not  always  remain 
stationary  ? 

Certainly  not:  if  the  people  are  industrious, 
capital  will  increase ;  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion will  follow  of  course,  and  with  advantage. 

CAROLINE. 

I  now  see  evidently,  that  population  should  never 
be  encouraged,  but  where  there  is  great  plenty  ef 
subsistence  atid  employment. 

MRS.  B. 

And   tf*en  it   requires  no  encouragement.     If 
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men  so  often  marry  without  having  made  any  pro- 
vision for  a  family,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  not 
marrying  when  a  subsistence  is  easily  obtained;  and 
their  children  will  be  healthy  and  long-lived  in 
proportion  as  they  are  well  fed,  clothed,  and  taken 
care  of. 

CAROLINE. 

I  feel  considerable  satisfaction  in  having  acquired 
correct  ideas  on  this  subject ;  but  the  knowledge  I 
have  gained  is  not  without  alloy.  The  miseries 
arising  from  an  excess  of  population  have  left  a 
very  melancholy  impression  on  my  mind. 

MRS.  B. 

That  population  should  tend  to  press  upcm  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  render  exertion  necessary 
to  obtain  food,  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature  wisely 
calculated  to  call  into  activity  the  various  powers  of 
man.  It  is  to  this  pressure  that  we  owe  the  appro- 
priation of  land,  and  the  consequent  diversity  of 
ranks  and  conditions  which  we  have  observed  to  be 
so  essential  to  the  progressive  improvement  of 
society.  It  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  great 
structure  of  civilisation,  and  the  means  by  which 
scanty  tribes  of  wandering  savages  have  been  trans- 
formed into  populous  nations  of  civilised  beings. 
If  then  it  produces  want  and  wretchedness  to  some 
part  of  the  community,  it   feeds  millions  of  in- 
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dustrious  happy  beings ;  and  in  a  well-consiituted 
society,  the  evil  will  always  tend  to  diminish,  and 
the  good  to  increase. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  as  the  world  becomes  more  populous,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  must  surely  in- 
crease? 

MRS.  B. 

A  period  may,  it  is  true,  one  day  arrive  wheti 
the  world  will  be  so  perfectly  cultivated,  and  so 
fully  peopled,  that  no  further  augmentation  either 
of  population  or  of  subsistence  can  take  place. 
How  many  generations  will  pass  away  before  that 
epoch,  it  is  impossible  to  surmise ;  but  let  us  hope 
that  before  that  period  arrives,  the  human  character 
will  be  so  far  improved  in  virtue  and  knowledge, 
that  population  will  no  longer  trespass  upon  the 
bounds  of  subsistence. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  this  pressure  on  subsistence 
is  so  far  from  being  confined  to  great  nations  and 
populous  districts,  that  it  is  nowhere  so  severely 
felt  as  among  the  savage  tribes,  who  are  without 
resource  when  the  supply  of  food  afforded  them  by 
the  chase,  by  fishing,  or  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  earth,  proves  deficient  In  India,  where  the 
Hindoos  subsist  on  rice  alone,  famines  have  re- 
peatedly swept  away  thousands.     The  more  im« 
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proved  the  state  of  society,  the  less  dreadful  are 
these  efifects ;  but  it  is  in  newiy-settled  countries 
alone,  and  under  free  governments^  such  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  we  can  look  for 
complete  exemption  from  this  evil. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  by  reading  a  pas- 

S8£:e  in  Mr.  Malthns's  Prinnintfts  of  Politicfd  £cO- 

nomy. 

"  From  high  wages,  or  the  power  of  commanding 
"  a  large  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  two  very 
^^  different  results  may  follow ;  one,  that  of  a  rapid 
^^  increase  of  population,  in  which  case  the  high 
**  wages  are  chiefly  spent  in  the  ntaintenance  of 
^^  large  and  frequent  families ;  and  the  odic^,  *thsit 
^^  of  a  decided  improvement  in  the  modes  of  sob* 
^^  sistence,  and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  en- 
'^  joyed,  without  a  proportionate  acceleration  in 
"  the  rate  of  increase. 

*^  In  looking  to  these  different  results,  the  causes 
"  of  them  will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  different 
^^  habits  existing  among  the  people  of  diflerent 
'^  countries,  and  at  different  times.  In  an  enquiry 
**  into  the  causes  of  these  different  habits,  we  shall 
"  generally  be  able  to  trace  those  which  produce 
^^  the  first  result  to  all  the  circumstanceg  which 
^^  contribute  to  depress  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  which  make  them  unable  or  unwilling  to 
reason  from  the  past  to  the  future,  and  ready  to 
acquiesce,  for  the  sake  of  present  gratification^ 
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"  in  a  very  low  standard  of  comfort  and  respect- 
^^  ability ;  and  those  which  produce  the  second  re- 
'*  suit,  to  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  ^le- 
"  vate  the  character  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
^^  which  make  them  approach  the  nearest  to  beings 
**  who  *  look  before  and  after,'  and  who  conse- 
"  quently  cannot  acquiesce  patiently  in  the  thought 
"  of  depriving  themselves  and  their  children  of  the 
^^  means  of  being  respectable,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
^^  Among  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
^^  the  character  first  described,  the  most  efficient 
^  wiH  be  found  to  be  despotism,  oppression,  and 
<^  ignorance :  among  those  which  contribute  to  the 
^  latter  character,  civil  and  political  liberty,  and 
"  education.** 


(     163     ) 


CONVERSATION   X. 


ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 

OF     THE     CULTIVATION    OF    COMMONS   AND  WASTE 

LANDS.  — OF  EMIGRATION. EDUCATION  OF  THE 

LOWER     CLASSES.  BENEFIT     CLUBS.  SAVING 

BANKS. PAROCHIAL   RELIEF. ALMS   AND   PRI- 
VATE CHARITIES. REWARDS. 


CAROLINE. 

I  HAVE  been  reflecting  ever  since  our  last  inter<< 
view,  Mrs.  B.,  whether  there  were  no  means  of 
averting  or  at  least  alleviating  the  misery  resulting 
from  an  excess  of  population,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  though  we  have  not  the  same  resource  in  land 
as  America ;  yet  we  have  large  tracts  of  waste 
land,  which,  by  being  brought  into  cultivation, 
would  produce  an  additional  stock  of  subsistence. 
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MRS.  B. 

You  must  remember  that  industry  is  limited  by 
the  extent  of  capital,  and  that  no  more  labourers 
can  be  employed  than  we  have  the  means  of  main- 
taining ;  they  work  for  their  daily  bread,  and  with- 
out obtaining  it,  they  neither  could  nor  would  work. 
All  the  labourers  which  the  capital  of  the  country 
can  maintain  being  disposed  of,  the  only  question 
is,  whether  it  be  better  to  employ  them  on  land 
already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  or  in  breaking  up 
and  bringing  into  culture  new  lands;  and  this 
point  may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  decision  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  as  it  is  no  less  their  interest 
than  that  of  the  labouring  classes  that  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  produce  should  be  raised. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  has  been  found  more  ad- 
vantageous to  lay  out  capital  in  improving  the 
culture  of  old  land,  rather  than  to  employ  it  in 
bringing  new  land  into  tillage ;  because  the  soil  of 
the  waste  land  is  extremely  poor  and  ungrateful, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  to  be  laid  out  on  it  before 
it  brings  in  a  return.  But  there  is  often  capital 
sufficient  for  both  these  purposes;  and  of  late  years 
we  have  seen  not  only  prodigious  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  agriculture  throughout  the  country, 
but  a  great  number  of  common^  inclosed  and 
cultivated. 

CAROLINE. 

I  fear  you  will  think  me  inconsistent,  but  I  can- 
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not  help  regretting  the  inclosure  of  commons; 
they  are  the  only  resource  of  the  cottagers  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  few  lean  cattle.  Let  me  once 
more  quote  my  favourite  Goldsmith :  — 

"  Where,  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
"  To  'sc^pe  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
'*  If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
"  He  driyes  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
"  Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  deride, 
*'  And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd." 


MRS.  B. 

}  You  should  recollect  that  we  do  not  admit  poets 
to  be  very  good  authority  in  political  economy.  li^ 
instead  of  feeding  a  few  lean  cattle,  a  common,  by 
being  inclosed,  will  fatten  a  much  greater  number 
of  fine  cattle,  you  must  allow  that  the  quantity  of 
subsistence  will  be  increased,  and  the  poor,  though 
in  a  less  direct  manner,  will  fare  the  better  for  it. 
Labourers  are  required  to  inclose  and  cultivate 
those  commons,  the  neighbouring  cottagers  are 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  this  additional 
demand  for  labour  turns  to  their  immediate  ad- 
vantage. They  not  only  receive  an  indemnity  for 
their  loss  of  right  of  common,  but  they  find  pur- 
chasers for  the  cattle  they  can  no  longer  maintain, 
in  the  proprietors  of  the  new  inclosures. 

When  Finchley  Common  was  inclosed,  it  was 
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divided  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish  ; 
and  the  cottagers  and  little  shopkeepers  sold  the 
small  slips  of  land  which  fell  to  their  share  to  men 
of  greater  property,  who  thus  became  possessed  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  answer  to  them  to 
inclose  and  cultivate  it;  and  the  poorer  classes 
were  amply  remunerated  for  their  loss  of  common- 
age by  the  sale  of  their  respective  lots. 

CAROLINE. 

But  if  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  provide 
tor  a  redundant  population  by  the  cultivation  of 
our  waste  lands,  what  objection  is  there  to  sending 
those  who  cannot  find  employment  at  home,  to 
seek  a  maintenance  in  countries  where  it  is  more 
easily  obtained,  where  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  ?  Or  why  should  they  not  found  new 
colonies  in  the  yet  unsettled  parts  of  America  ? 

Emigration  is  undoubtedly  a  resource  for  an 
overstocked  population ;  but  one  that  ts  adopted  in 
general  with  ^reat  reluctance  by  individuals,  and 
is  commonly  discouraged  by  governments,  from  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  its  diminisbingthe  stiiength 
of  the  countay. 

It  mtj^t  be  «wrong  to  encourage  emigration  to  a 
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very  great  extent ;  I  meant  only  to  provide  abroad 
for  those  whom  we  cannot  maintain  at  home* 

MRS.  B. 

Under  an  equitable  government  there  is  little 
danger  of  emigration  ever  exceeding  that  point. 
The  attachment  to  oar  native  land  is  naturally  so 
strong,  and  there  are  so  many  ties  of  kindred  and 
association  to  break  through  before  we  can  quit  it, 
that  no  slight  motive  will  induce  a  man  to  expa- 
triate himself.  An  author  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  says,  '^  La  seule 
bonne  loi  contre  les  emigrations,  est  celle  que  la 
nature  a  grave  dans  nos  coeurs."  On  this  subject  I 
am  very  willing  to  quote  the  Deserted  Village: — 

**  Good  heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day 
"  That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away  !" 

Besides,  the  difficulties  with  which  a  colony  of 
emigrants  have  to  struggle  before  they  can  effect  a 
settlement,  and  the  hardships  they  must  undergo 
until  they  have  raised  food  for  their  subsistence,  are 
so  discouraging,  that  no  motive  less  strong  than 
that  of  necessity  is  likely  to  induce  them  to  settle  in 
an  uncultivated  land. 

Some  capital,  too,  is  required  for  this  as  well  as 
for  all  undertakings;  the  colonists  must  be  provided 
with  implements  of  husbandry  and  of  art  and  sup« 
plied  with  food  and  clothing  until  they  shall  have 
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succeeded  in  producing  such  nefbessaries  for  them- 
selves. 

Were  emigration  therefore  encouraged,  instead 
of  being  checked,  scarcely  any  would  abandon  their 
country  but  those  who  could  not  find  a  mainten- 
ance in  it.  But  should  emigration  ever  become 
so  great  as  to  leave  the  means  of  subsistence  easy 
and  plentiful  to  those  who  remain,  it  would  natur- 
ally cease,  and  the  facility  of  rearing  children,  and 
maintaining  families,  would  soon  fill  the  vacancy  in 
population. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  emigrations  which 
are  extremely  detrimental  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  a  country ;  these,  however,  are  not  occa- 
sioned by  poverty,  but  result  from  the  severity  and 
hardships  imposed  by  arbitrary  governments  on 
particular  classes  of  men.  Want  of  toleration  in 
religion  has  caused  the  most  considerable  and  nu- 
merous emigrations  of  this  description.  Such  was 
that  of  the  Huguenots  from  France  at  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  They  were  a  skilful 
and  industrious  people,  who  carried  their  arts  and 
manufactures  into  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
England,  and  deprived  France  of  some  of  her  most 
valuable  subjects.  Spain  has  never  recovered  the 
blow  which  her  industry  received  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  not 
all  the  wealth  of  America  has  repaid  her  for  this 
loss. 


■■■     WM^- 
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>^  But  to  return  to  the  population  of  England: 

ySMfS    ^®  more  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  provide  for 

'.f  ^^     an  overgrown  population,  the  more  desirous  we 

;-     ^    should  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  means  which 

*v       ^       ^end  to  prevent  the  evil ;  —  such,  for  instance,  as  a 

eneral  diffufiMNqja£  knowledge,  which  would  excite 

eater  attention  in  the  lower  classes  to  their  future 

^terests. 

CAROLINE. 

/     Surely  you  would  not  teach  political  economy  to 
\,  /  the  labouring  classes,  Mrs.  B.  ? 

MRS.  B. 

No ;  but  I  would  endeavour  to  give  the  rising 
generation  such  an  education  as  would  gender  them 
not  only  moral  and  religious,  but  industrious,  fru-* 
gal,  and  provident.  In  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
informed,  we  ar6  able  to  calculate  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  :  it  is  the  in&nt  and  the  savage  who 
live  only  for  the  present  moment;  those  whom  in- 
struction has  taught  to  think,  reflect  upon  the  past 
and  look  forward  to  the  future.  Education  gives 
rise  to  prudence,  not  only  by  enlaiging  our  under- 
landings,  but  by  softening  our  feelings,  by  hu- 
manising the  heart,  and  promoting  amiable  afiec- 
tions.  The  rude  and  meonsiderste  peasant  marries 
without  eiliher  foreseeing  or  caring  for  the  miseries 
he  may  entail  on  his  wife  tmd  children ;  but  he  who 
has  been  taught  to  value  the  comforts  and  decencies 
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of  \ik»  will  not  heedlessly  involve  himself  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  him  in  poverty^  and  its  long  train  of 
miseries* 

CAROLINE. 

» 

I  ata  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  think  instruc- 
tion may  produce  this  desirable  end,  since  the  zeal 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  that  has  been  dis- 
played of  late  years  gives  every  prospect  of  success; 
and  in  a  few  years  more,  it  may  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  with  a  child  who  cannot  read  and 
write. 

The  highest  advantages,  both  religious,  moral, 
akid  political,  may  be  expected  to  result  from  this 
general  ardour  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  No 
great  or  decided  improvement  can  be  effected  in 
the  manners  of  the  people  but  by  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  change  the  habits  of  men  whose  characters 
are  formed  and  settled ;  the  prejudices  of  ignorance 
that  have  grown  up  with  us,  will  not  yield  to  new 
impressions ;  whilst  youth  and  innocence  may  be 
moulded  into  any  form  you  choose  to  give  them. 
This  has  been  remarkably  well  expressed  in  a 
foreign  periodical  work.  *  "  Tout  est  li€  dans 
<<  les  dispositions  morales  et  dans  les  habitudes 
« de    rhorame.     Un   travail  qui  met  de  Fordre 

*  La  BibHotheque  Universelle. 
I 
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^^  dans  les  id^es,  pr^are  a  I'ordre  dans  la  con-* 
^^duite.  L'exercise  de  I'^ttention  la  fortifie^  et 
*^  par  elle  le  jugement  et  la  m^moire,  les  deux 
^^  facultes  les  plus  usuelles  dans  les  afPaires  de  la 
"  vie.  L'instruction  religieuse  et  morale  infusees 
^^  dans  I'esprit  et  dans  le  coeur  des  enfans,  a  mesure 
"  que  les  notions  d^mentaires  des  lettres  leur 
deiriennent  familieres ;  la  discipline  et  la  regie 
qu'il  est  facile  d'introduire  dans  les  ecoles,  les 
&9onnent  aux  devoirs  dont  Taccomplissement 
^^  assure  le  maintien  de  Tordre  social,  en  meme 
*^  temps  que  le  bonbeur  des  individus  qui  s'y 
*^  soumettent.  Des  hommes  elevds  de  cette  ma- 
**  nidre  sont  non-seulement  plus  intelligens,  plus , 
'^  aptes  a  saisir  et  appliquer  les  iddes  utiles,  plus 
"  economes,  plus  laborieux,  que  ceux  qui  sont 
"  demeures  ignorans ;  mais  ils  sont  aussi  plus 
^^  moder^  plus  patiens,  plus  sages,  plus  justes. 
"  Tous  les  rapports,  dans  Tinterieur  des  families, 
^'  en  ont  plus  de  douceur  et  de  force;  Finfluence 
^^  des  parens  est  plus  marquee  et  plus  durable ; 
**  le  loisir  n'est  point  accompagnd  des  inconvd- 
"  niens  qu'ila  pour  les  hommes  illitdres;  les  re- 
"  lations  de  voisinage  sont  signal^es  par  plus 
"  d'egards,  et  celles  de  Tinteretpar  plus  d'equit^."  ' 
But  indepen^dently  of  schools,  and  the  various 
institutions  for  the  education  of  youtli,  there  is  an 
;  establishment  among  the  lower  classes  which  is  pe- 
!  culiarly  calculated  to  inculcate  lessons  of  prudence 
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^nd  economy*      I  mean   the   Benefit  Clubsy   or    / 
Friendly  Societies ;  the  members  of  which,  by  con-  ( 
tributing  a  small  stipend  monthly,  accumulate  a 
fund  which  furnishes  them  relief  and  aid  in  times 
of  sickness  or  distress.     These  associations  have 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  their  good  ef- 
fects are  rendered  evident  by  comparing' the  condi- 
tion of  such  of  the  labouring  classes  as  belong  to 
them,  with  those  of  the  same  district  who  have  no 
resource  in  times  of  distress,  but  parochial  relief 
or  private  charity.     The  former  are  comparatively 
cleanly,  industrious,  sober,  frugal,  respecting  them- 
selves, and  respected  by  others;  depending  in  times 
of  casual  sickness  or  accident  on  funds  created  by 
their  own  industry,  they  maintain  an  honourable 
pride  and  independence  of  character:  whilst  the 
latter,  in  a  season  of  distress,  become  a  prey  to  dirt 
and  wretchedness ;    and  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
scantiness  of  parish-relief^  they  are  often  driven  to 
the  commission  of  crimes.     It  is  above  a  century 
since  these  clubs  were  first  instituted;  they  re- 
ceived encouragement  both  from  government  and' 
itidividuals,    and    have    spread    throughout    the 
country.     I  dare  say  that  your  prudent  gardener 
Thomas  is  a  member  of  one  of  them. 

CAROLINE, 

Yes ;  arid  he  belongs  to  one  which  can  boasf  df 
peculiar  advantages,  as  most  of  the  gentfemeh  in 
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i;«M>MKs^md  SQbscribe  to  it ;  in  order,  by  in- . 
$hm1»  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
ji.   ^^^*hK  ^ImIi  the  distressed  members  can  re- 
-5^'^  t|^  ^mcQiurage  the  poor  to  belong  to  it. 

MRS.  B. 

Tliat  is  an  excellent  mode  of  bestowing  charity, 
for  you  are  not  only  sure  that  you  relieve  the  ne- 
cessitous, but  also  the  industrious  poor.     A  similar 
plan  has  been  adopted,  within  these  few  years,  in  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  has 
been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.    Various 
schemes  had  been  devised  by  the  charitable  inha- 
bitants of  this  village  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
their  poor,  and  so  much  was  done  tor  them  by  the 
opulent,  that  they  found  little  need  to  exert  their 
'^     own  industry;  whilst  the  poor  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  attracted  by  the  jnunificence  of  the  cha- 
ritable donations,  docked  to  the  place ;    so  that, 
notwithstanding  all  their  bounty,  the  rich  still  found 
^"'  themselves  surrounded  by  objects  of  penury  and 
^t         /     distress.     Convinced  at  length  that  they  created  as 
«^;       much  poverty  as  they  relieved,  they  came  to  a  re- 
^^  -         solution  of  completely  changing  their  system.  They 
y    .      established  benefitjjlubs  ;  and  the  sums  which  they 
^    ^       before  gave  away  in  alms  were  now  subscribed  to 
^        these  societies,  so  as  to  afford  very  anople  relief  to 
its  members  in  cases  of  distress.    The  consequence 
was,  that  the  idle  poor  abandoned  the  place,  and  the. 
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industrious  poor  were  so  well  provided  for,  that  the 
village  has  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect,  and  penury 
and  want  are  scarcely  any  more  to  be  seen. 

But  the  institution  which,  of  all  others,  has  most 
essentially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  is  that  of  the  Savings  Banks.  | 
Scotland  has  the  glory  of  having  first  established 
an  institution,  the  merits  of  which  are  so  univers- 
ally acknowledged,  that  within  a  few  years  it  has 
spread  throughout  the  civilised  world.  "  The  ob- 
"  ject  of  this  institution,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, No.  49.,  "  is  to  open  to  the  lower  orders  a 
^^  place  of  deposit  for  their  small  savings,  with  the 
<^  allowance  of  a  reasonable  monthly  interest,  and 
"  with  full  liberty  of  withdrawing  their  money,  at 
"  any  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, — an  ac- 
^^  commodation  which  it  is  impracticable  for  the 
"  ordinary  banks  to  furnish." 

These  institutions,  variously  modified,  according 
.  to  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  difierent 
countries  in  which  they  are  established,  afford  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  industry,  by  securing 
the  property  of  the  labouring  poor.  How  frequent- 
ly it  happens  that  an  industrious  man,  after  having 
toiled' to  accumulate  a  small  sum,  is  tempted  to  lay 
it  out  in  a  lottery  ticket,  is  inveigled  by  sharpers  to 
a  gambling  table,  or  induced  by  adventurers  to  en- 
gage in  some  ill-judged  and  hazardous  speculation; 
to  lend  it  to  a  distressed  or  a  treacherous  fi*iend,  — 
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not  to  mention  the  rbk  of  its  being  lost  or  stoleir* 
But  now  that  Savings  Banks  are  established  in 
almost  every  district  in  England ,  where  the  poor 
may  without  difficulty  or  trouble  deposit  the  trifle 
they  can  spare  from  their  earnings,  and  where,  as- 
an  additional  inducement,  3ome  interest  is  allowed 
tbi^m/for  their  money,  all  this  mischief  may  be 
avoided,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  influence  of 
prudential  habits  will  help  to  raise  the  poor  above 
the  degrading  resource  of  parochial  assistance,  andt 
prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor-rate, 
a  tax  which  falls  so  heavily  on  the  middling 
classes  of  people,  and  which  is  said  to  give  rise  to 
still  more  poverty  than  it  relieves. 

O  3,  ;"'  CAROLINE* 

h   N.    ^'  I  cannot  understand  that. 


i' 


P    Jf    .V  MRS..B. 


^Y  »     The  certainty  that  the  parish  is  bound  to  attend 

I  to  their  wants,  renders  the  poor  less  apprehensive  of 
'V  ''  indigence  than  if  they  were  convinced  that  they 
^  mi^st  sufier  all  the  wretdiedness  it  entails*  When 
a  young  man  marries  without  having  the  means  of 
supporting  his  family  by  his  labour,  and  without 
having  made  some  litde  provision  against  accidents 
or  sickness,  he  depends  upon  the  parish  as  a  never- 
failing  resource.  A  profligate  man  knows,  that  if 
he  spend  his  wages  at  the  public-chouse  instead  of 
providing  for  his  fitmily,  bis  wife  and  children  can 
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at  worst  but  go  to  the  poor-house.  Parish-relief 
thus  becomes  the  very  cause  of  the  mischief  wluch 
it  professes  to  remedy. 

CAROLINE. 

It  appears  to  me  to  encourage  the  worst  species 
of  poverty,  that  arising  from  idleness  and  ill 
conduct. 

MRS.  B. 

The  greatest  evil  that  results  from  this  provision 
for  the  poor  is,  that  by  encroaching  on  the  funds 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  it  di- 
minishes th^  demand  for  labour,  and  consequently 
lowers  wages.  Whilst,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand 
the  poor-rate  raises  up  a  population  which  requiires 
work  to  maintain  it^  on  the  other,  it  curtails  the 
means  by  which  it  is  employed.  The  poor-rate  be- 
stows in  the  form  of  alms,  and  but  too  frequently  on 
thjs  idle  and  profligate,  that  wealth  which  should  be 
the  reward  of  active  industry ;  if  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rate  were  added  to  the  circulating  capital  of 
the  country,  the  independent  labourer  might  earn 
a  better  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family  than 
he  can  now  do;  and,  without  the  degrading  resource 
of  parish  relief,  might  lay  by  a  portion  to  provide 
for  sickness  and  old  age. 

When  it  was  once  proposed  to  establish  a  poor's 
rate  in  France,  the  committee  of  mendicity,  in  re- 
jecting it,  thus  expressed  themselves  on  that  of 
England:— 
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**  Cet  exemple  est  une  grande  et  importante  legco 
^^  pour  nous,  car  independamment  des  vices  qu'dle 
^'  nous  pr^sente  et  d'une  d^pense  monstreuse,  et 
^^  d'un  encouragement  necessaire  a  la  faineantise, 
"  elle  nous  d^couvre  la  plaie  politique  de  I'Angle- 
"  terre  la  plus  devorante,  qu'il  est  ^galement  dan- 
^^  gereux  pour  sa  tranquillite,  et  son  bonheur,  de 
*^  detruire  ou  de  laisser  subsister."" 

CAROLINE. 

But  what  is  to  be  done;  the  poor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  starve,  even  when  idle  and  vicious?    ' 

ItfRS.  B. 

Certainly  not ;  and  besides,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  a  profligate  man  are  often  the  innocent 
f   victims  of  his  misconduct.     Then  there  are  fre- 
J>     quently  cases  of  casual  distress,  which  no  prudence 
i        could  foresee  or  guard  against;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  poor-rate  could  not  be  abolishod 
without  occasioning  the  most  cruel  distress.     I 
r"      ;  know  therefore  of  no  other   remedy  to  this  evil 
than  the  slow  and  gradual  effect  of  education.    By 
\^  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  their 
moral  habits  are  improved,  and  they  rise  above 
that  state  of  degradation  in  which  all  feelings  of 
dignity  and  independence  are  extinguished. 

CAROLINE. 

But,  alas  !  how  many  years  will  elapse  before 
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these  happy  results  can  take  place !  I  am  impa- 
tient that  benefits  should  be  immediately  and  uni- 
versally diffused;  their  progress  is  in  general  so 
tslow  and  partial,  that  there  is  but  a  small  chance 
of  our  living  to  see  their  effects* 

MRS.  B. 

There  is  sope  gratification  in  looking  forward 
'  to  an  improved  state  of  society,  even  if  we  should 
not  live  to  witness  it 

CAROLINE. 

Since  it  is  so  little  in  our  power  to  accelerate  its 
progress,  we  must  endeavour  to  be  contented  with 
the  prospect  of  improvement :  but  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  help  regretting  the  want  of  sovereign  power 
to  forward  measures  so  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind*  * 

MRS.  B. 

You  might  possibly  fail  in  your  projects  by.  at- 
tempting too  much.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
endeavoured  at  once  to  transform  a  bad  govern- 
ment into  a  good  one,  and  by  adopting  arbitrary 
and  violent  measures  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  habits  and  man- 
•  ners,  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  his  subjects, 
created  ill-will  and  opposition,  instead  of  co-oper- 
ation ;  and  ended  by  leaving  them  but  little  more 
advanced  than  he  found  them.    I  cannot  too  often 
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dgpcal  to  yoQ)  that  gradual  imi^royeiiieDt  is  alwftysr 
fpteSsnble^  md  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than 
mitt  wluchis  effected  by  sudden  reToluCion. 

But  of  all  modes  of  bestowing  eharity,  that  pf 
indiscriminate  alms  is  the  most  injudicious.  It  ep- 
courages  both  idleness  and  imposition,  and  gives 
the  bread  which  should  feed  the  industrious  poor 
to  die  indolent  and  profligate.  By  affording  cer- 
tain support  for  beggars,  it  trains  up  people  to 
those  wretched  means  of  subsistence  as  regularly 
as  men  are  brought  up  to  any  respectable  branch 
of  industry.  This  is  more  especially  notorious  in 
Calilolie  countries,  where  almi^giving  is  universally 
considered  as  a  religious  duty;  and  particularly  in 
those  tewns  in  which  richly  endowed  convents  and 
legions  establishments  dispense  large  and  indis- 
criminate donations. 

Townsend,  in  his  Travels  in  Spain,  fells  us,  that 
*^  The  Archbishop  of  Grenada  once  had  the  cu- 
*^  riosity  to  count  the  number  of  beggars  to  whom 
^^  he  daily  disdributes  bread  at  his  doors.  He 
<<  found  the  men  2000,  the  women  3024,  but  at 
'^  another  time  the  women  were  4000. 

"  Leon,  destitute  of  commerce^  is  supported  by 
<<  the  church.  Beggars  abound  in  every  street,  all 
^<  fed  by  the  convents  and  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
^'  Here  diey  get  their  breakfast,  there  they  dine* 
*^  Beside  food  at  St.  Marca's,  they  receive  every 
'^  other  day,  the  men  a  iarthing,  the  women  and 
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*^  children  half  as  much.  On  thi$  provision  tfaiey 
*'  live^  they  marry,  and  they  perpetuate  a  mis^fable 
**  race.;  Were  it  possible  to  banish  poverty  and 
wretchedness  by  any  other  means  than  by  iit- 
diistry  and  unremitted  application,  benevolence 
^^  might  iSafely  be  permitted  to  stretch  forth  th^ 
**  hand,  and  without  distinction  to  clothe  the  naked', 
"fe^d  die  hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and 
'^  fbrDish  habitations  to  the  desolate.  But  the 
^^  misfortune  i$,  that  undistinguished  benevolenee 
**  offers  a  premium  to  indolence,  prodigality,  an^ 
"  vice." 

CAROLINE. 

All  this  is  very  true :  but  you  must  allow  that  it 
is  extremely  painful  to  pass,  so  frequently  as  we  do^ 
objects  of  distress  in  the  streets,  without  affording 
them  some  trifling  assistance. 

MRS.  B» 

I  cannot  blame  any  one  for  indulging  feelings 
of  humanity :  to  pity  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-creatures  is  one  of  the  first  lessons 
which  nature  teaches  us ;  but  our  actiok>s  should 
be  regulated'  by  good  sense,  not  blindly  directed 
by  undistinguishing  compassion.  We  shouM  cer- 
tainly consider  it  as  §l  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the 
object  whom  we  relieve  is  in  real  want,  and  we 
should  proportion  our  charity,  not  only  to  his  di^* 
tress,  but  also  to  his  merits.  We  ought  to  do  much 
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more  for  an  industrious  family,  whom  unforeseen 
or  unavoidable  accidents  have  reduced  to  pov^ty, 
than  for  one  who  has  brought  on  distress  through 
want  of  a  well-regulated  conduct.  When  we  relieve 
objects  of  the  latter  description,  it  would  be  well 
at  the  same  time  to  bestow  a  trifling  reward  (m 
some  individual  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
neighbourhood  distinguished  for  his  industry  and 
good  conduct.  This  would  counteract  the  perni- 
cious eii^t  which  cannot  fail  to  be  produced  by 
assisting  the  indolent,  whilst  we  suffer  the  indus- 
trious to  remain  without  reward^ 

CAROi;.INE« 

But  the  advantages  and  comforts  derived  from 
industry  constitute  its  natural  recompence,  and  it 
seems  to  require  no  other  reward. 

MRS.  B. 

Nor  would  it,  if  a  similar  result  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  effort;  but  when  a  .hard-working 
labourer  observes  that  the  family  of  his  idle  neigh- 
bour is  as  well  provided  for  as  his  own — that  the 
hand  of  charity  supplies  them  with  what  he  earns 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — such  reflections  are  apt 
to  produce  discontenti  and  tend  to  check  his  in- 
dustry. While,  therefore,  we  tacitly  encourage 
idleness  by  relieving  the  distress  it  produces,  we 
at  the  same  time  discourage  that  laborious  industry 
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-which  passes  unnoticed.  The  value  of  pecuniary 
rewards  is  increased  by  their  being  bestowed  as 

.  marks  of  approbation ;   so  far   from   exciting  a 

..sense  of  humiliating  dependance,  they  produce  a 
feeling  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  which  raises  and 
improves  the  character  —  a  consciousness  of  merit 
«een  and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  poor  look 

.  up.  Such  sentiments  soften  whilst  they  invigorate 
the  labours  of  the  industrious.  Thus  if  help  for 
the  distressed,  and  rewards  for  the  meritorious  poor 
were  to  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  would  do  as 
much  towards  the  prevention  of  poverty  as  the 
other  towards  relieving  it. 

CAROLINE. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  summer  of  witnessing 
a  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  in  which  the  system  of  rewards  is  intro- 
duced with  the  happiest  effect.  An  extensive  piece 
of  ground  has  been  laid  out  in  gardens  by  a  great 
landed  proprietor  in  Hertfordshire,  for  such  of  his 
labourers  as  have  none  attached  to  their  cottages. 
He  lets  the  ground  to  them  at  the  low  rate  of  six- 
pence a-year  each.  These  gardens  are  sufficiently 
large  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  common  ve- 
getables for  the  labourer's  family,  and  to  employ 
his  leisure  hours  in  its  cultivation ;  but  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  tempt  him  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  his  daily  labour,  and  render  the  produce  an 
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ardde  of  sale.  As  a  further  means  of  excidng 
industry,  the  proprietor  annually  distributes  three 
prizes  as  rewards  to  those  whose  gardens  are  found 
to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  This 
judicious  mode  of  rewarding  industry  has  been 
beneficial  also  in  producing  a  spirit  of  emulation 
amongst  the  rival  gardeners,  whose  grounds  being 
separated  only  by  paths,  the  comparative  state  of 
each  is  easily  determined. 

This  is  indeed  an  excellent  plan;  the  leisure 
hours  which  the  labourers  might  probably  have 
passed  at  the  alehouse  are  occupied  in  raising  an 
additional  stock  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  money 
which  would  have  been  spent  in  drinking  is  saved 
for  a  better  purpose  —  it  may  form  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  a  capital,  and  in  process  of  time 
secure  a  little  independence  for  himself  and  his 
family. 
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CONVERSATION  XL 


ON  REVENUE. 

MODES  OF  EMPLOYING  CAPITAL  TO  PRODUCE  REVE- 
NUE.— WHICH  OF  THESE  IS  MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS. 

VARIES    ACCORDING   TO   THE     STATE     OF    THE 

COUNTRY. GARNIER's    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE 

EMPLOYMENT       OF       CAPITAL. EQUALITY       OF 

PROFITS  AFFORDS  A  CRITERION  OF  THE  DUE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  CAPITAL. — NATURAL  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL.  — 
EQUALITY  OF  PROFITS  IN  AGRICULTURE,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  TRADE.  —  WHY  THOSE  PROFITS 
APPEAR    UNEQUAL. 


MRS.  B. 

Jn  our  last  conversation  we  have  in  some  mea- 
sure digressed  from  our  subject ;  but  I  trust  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  all  we  have  said  upon  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
examine  more  specifically  the  various  modes  in 
which  .it  may  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  a 
revenue  or  income.     Capital  may  be  invested :  -^ 
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In  Agriculture, 
Mines, 
Fisheries, 
Manufactures,  and 
Trade. 

CAROLINE. 

Of  all  these  ways  of  employing  capital,  agricul- 
ture, no  doubt,  must  be  the  most  advantageous  to 
the  country,  as  it  produces  the  first  necessaries  of 
life. 

MRS.  B. 

In  these  northern  climates  it  is  almost  as  essen* 
tial  to  our  existence  to  be  clothed  and  lodged  as  to 
be  fed ;  and  manufactures  are,  you  kiiow,  requisite 
for  these  pu]*poses. 

CAROLINE. 

True ;  but  then  agriculture  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  the  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
tures; it  is  the  earth  which  supplies  the  produce 
with  which  our  cloaths  are  made  and  our  houses 
bliilt. 

MRS.  B. 

Yet  without  manufactures  these  materials  would 
not  be  produced ;  it  is  the  demand  of  the  manufac- 
turer for  such  articles  which  causes  them  to  be  raised 
by  the  farmer;  agriculture  and  manufactures  thus 
i:e-act  on  each  other  to  their  mutual  advantage, 
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CAROLINE. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  still  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  they  can  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Manufactures  do  not,  .like  agriculture,  actually 
increase  the  produce  of  the  earth;  they  create 
nothing  new,  but  merely  put  together  under 
another  form  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
supplied  by  agriculture.  , 

MRS.  B. 

True  :  but  by  such  operations  they  frequently  in- 
crease the  value  of  these  materials  an  hundredfold. 
The  powers  of  man  in  processes  of  art,  are  unques- 
tionably inferior  to  those  of  nature,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetation ;  for  its  operations  consist  not 
merely  in  a  new  system  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
combinations,  but  in  the  formation  of  organised 
bodies,  endowed  with  the  principles  of  life  and  of 
reproduction.  You  are  mistaken,  however,  if  you 
suppose  tliat,  in  agriculture,  any  more  than  in  ma- 
nufactures,  a  single  new  particle  of  matter  is  created; 
it  is  merely  by  a  new  system  of  arrangements  per- 
formed in  that  great  laboratory  of  nature,  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  in  a  manner  which  eludes  our 
observation,  that  the  wonders  of  vegetation  are  de- 
veloped. 

CAROLINE. 

But  in  agriculture  nature  facilitates  the  labours 
^f  man ;  she  seems  to  work  together  with  the  bus- 
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bandman;  and  provided  that  he  but  ploughs  the 
field  and  sows  the  seed,  she  performs  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  task.  It  is  nature  that  unfolds  the 
germ,  and  raises  up  the  plant  out  of  the  ground ; 
she  nourishes  it  with  genial  showers,  she  ripens  it 
with  sun-beams,  and  leaves  the  farmer  little  more 
to  do  than  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  her  labours. 

How  different  is  the  case  in  manufactures  ! 
There  man  must  perform  the  whole  of  the  work 
himself;  and  notwithstanding  the  aid  he  derives 
from  his  mechanical  or  chemical  inventions,  it  is 
all  the  result  of  his  own  toil ;  whether  it  be  the 
labour  of  the  head  or  the  hands,  it  is  all  art. 

MRS.  B« 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  art  in  opposition 
to  nature,  without  considering  that  art  itself  is 
natural  to  man.  A  state  of  nature  in  the  human 
species,  is  a  course  of  progressive  improvement. 
Man  is  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  invention  and 
contrivance,  which  give  him  a  considerable  degree 
of  command  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  render 
them  in  a  great  measure  subservient  to  his  use. 
He  studies  the  peculiar  properties  of  bodies  in 
order  to  turn  them  to  his  advantage;  he  observes 
that  light  bodies  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  he  builds  himself  a  boat ;  he  feels  the  strength 
of  the  wind,  and  he  raises  saik ;  he  discovers  the 
powers  of  the  magnet,  and  he  directs  his  course  by 
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it  to  the  most  distant  shores :  but  the  water  which 
supports  the  vessel,  the  wind  which  wafls  it  on, 
and  the  magnet  which  guides  it,  are  all  natural 
agents  compelled  by  the  art  of  man  to  serve  his 
purposes. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  it  is  in  agricul- 
ture alone  that  nature  lends  us  her  assistance.  The 
miller  is  as  much  indebted  to  nature  for  grinding 
his  corn  as  the  farmer  is  for  raising  it.  In  manu- 
factures her  share  of  the  labour  is  sometimes  even 
more  considerable  than  in  agriculture.  You  may 
recollect  our  observing,  that  the  effect  of  machinery 
in  facilitating  labour  consists  chiefly  in  availing 
ourselves  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  perform  the 
principal  part  of  the  work;,  and  there  are  some 
chemical  processes  of  art  for  which  we  seem  almost 
wholly  indebted  to  nature.  In  bleaching,  it  is  the 
air  and  light  which  perform  the  entire  process ;  in 
the  preparation  of  fermented  liquors,  we  are  igno- 
rant even  of  the  means  which  nature  employs  to 
accomplish  this  wonderful  operation.  In  short,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  species  of  labour 
in  which  nature  did  not  perform  a  share  of  the 
task. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  very  true;  and  it  requires  only  a  little 
reflection  to  discover  how  much  we  owe  to  her 
assistance  in  every  work  of  art.  We  could  not 
make  a  watch  without  the  property  of  elasticity 
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natural  to  steel,  which  enables  us  to  construct  a 
spring ;  nor  could  the  spring  be  fabricated  without 
the  natural  agency  of  fire,  rendered  subservient 
to  art. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  in  agriculture  we  avail  ourselves 
of  machinery  as  well  as  of  those  secret  operations 
of  nature  which  produce  vegetation. 

MRS.  B. 

Undoubtedly  we  do ;  for  every  tool  which  fa- 
cilitates manuail  labour  is  a  machine  —  the  spade 
and  hoe,  which  save  us  the  trouble  of  scratching 
up  the  earth  with  our  hands  —  the  plough  and 
liarrow,  which  still  more  facilitate  the  process  -~ 
the  fiail,  whicli  previents  the  necessity  of  rubbing 
out  the  corn  *-^  and  the  threshing-machine,  which 
again  diminishes  the  labour.  Machinery  is,  how- 
ever, not  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  rural 
occupations  with  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as 
to  the  arts,  because  the  processes  of  agriculture  are 
extremely  diversified,  carried  on  over  an  extensive 
{^pace,  and  dependant  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  over  which  we 
have  no  con'trol. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  are 
all  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  a  country ;  and  the 
question  is  not  whether  an  exclusive  preference 
should  be  given  to  any  one  of  these  branches  of 
industry,  but  what  are  the  proportions  which  they 
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should  bear  to  each  other,  in  order  to  conduce  most 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  all  I  ask.  I  never  imagined  that  every 
other  interest  should  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  agri- 
culture ;  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  in  this  country 
at  least,  trade  and  manufactures  meet  with  greater 
encouragement  than  agriculture. 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  a  point  on  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide^  and  when  you  are  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  you  will  be  more  aware  of  its 
difficulties. 

CAROLINE. 

But  surely  political  economists  ought  to  know 
in  what  proportions  the  capital  of  a  country  should 
be  distributed  among  these  different  branches  of 
industry  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  because  these  pro*- 
portions  vary  exceedingly  in  different  countries^ 
according  to  their  local  situation  or  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. In  America,  for  instance,  or  any  new 
country  in  which  land  is  cheap,  population  but 
thinly  scattered,  and  capital  scarce,  the  prevailing 
branch  of  industry  will  be  agriculture.  For  in  such 
countries,  when  a  labourer    accumulates  a  little 
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money,  which  (where  wages  are  so  high)  he  is  soon 
enabled  to  do,  he  is  immediately  tempted  by  the 
cheapness  of  land,  to  lay  it  out  in  a  farm ;  and 
though  the  wealth  of  the  Americans  is  so  rapidly 
increasing,  they  have  hitherto  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  the  greater  part  of  their  manu*- 
factured  goods,  than  to  establish  manufactures  at 
home,  a  circumstance  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  deficiency  of  capital,  as  to  their  having  a  more 
profitable  use  for  it. 

CAROLINE. 

And  in  England,  where  the  population  is  abund- 
ant, and  land  comparatively  scarce,  we  must  find 
it  advantageous  to  take  their  corn  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactures. 

MRS.  B. 

No  doubt ;  if  old  countries  were  not  to  purchase 
elsewhere  some  part  of  the  agricultural  produce 
they  consume,  new  countries  would  not  raise  more 
than  they  required  for  their  own  consumption,  for 
want  of  a  ^foreign  market  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  this  country,  where  land  is  dear,  if  a  labourer 
make  a  little  money,  he  never  thinks  of  purchasing 
land ;  he  cannot  even  afford  to  rent  a  farm ;  but 
he  may  set  up  a  shop,  or  invest  his  capital  in  a 
manufacture. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  afiect  the 
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destination  of  capital ;  such  as  the  local  situation  of 
a  country :  if  it  abound  with  rivers  and  sea-ports, 
as  is  the  case  with  England,  so  great  a  facility  for 
the  disposal  of  its  manufactures  in  foreign  parts 
will  render  that  branch  peculiarly  advantageous. 

CAROLINE. 

So  then  if  agriculture  suits  one  country  best, 
manufactures  are  more  profitable  to  another,  and 
thus  they  mutually  accommodate  each  other? 

MRS.  B. 

Exactly.  If  in  England  the  propoition  of  ca- 
pital employed  in  manufactures  be  more  than  is 
.  requisite  for  our  own  use,  it  is  because  we  find  our 
advantage  in  supplying  other  countries  with  ma- 
nufactures in  exchange  for  their  produce,  and  that 
advantage  arises  from  our  being  able  to  import  it 
cheaper  than  we  could  produce  it  at  home. .  Agri- 
culture thus  leads  to  manufactures  and  trade,  as 
youth  leads  to  manhood ;  the  progress  of  the  former 
is  the  most  rapid,  the  latter  adds  the  vigour  and 
stability  of  mature  growth.  Garnier,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  his  French  edition  of  Adam  Smith's 
Essay,  remarks  on  this  subject,  that,  — 

"  It  is  almost  in  every  instance  an  idle  refine- 
"  ment  to  distinguish  between  the  labour  of  those 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  those  employed 
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<*  in  manufactures  and  comnierce ;  for  wealth  k  & 
"  necessarily  the  result  of  both  descriptions  of  la- : 
<^  hour,  and  consumption  can  no  more  take  place 
"  independently  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.     It  ^ 
'*  is  by  their  simultaneous  concurrence  that  any,/ 
*^  thing  becomes  consumable,  and  of  course  that 
"  it  comes  to  constitute  wealth.     The  materials  of 
^<  all  wealth  originate  in  the  boson)  of  the  earth, 
*'  but  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  labour  that  they  can  , 
**  ever  truly  constitute  wealth;  it  is  industry  and  : 
^^  labour  which  modify,  divide,  and  combine  the 
*'  various  productions  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  render 
**  them  fit  for  consumption." 

CAROLINE. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  though  political  economists  cannot 
specify  the  proportion  of  capital  which  should  be 
employed  in  these  several  branches  of  industry,  , 
have  they  no  means  of  judging  whether  it  is  ac-  , 
tually  distributed  in  that  proportion  which  is  most  . 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  a  country  ?  Meil  follow 
their  own  taste  and  inclination  in  the  employment 
of  their  capital,  and  I  fear  the  public  benefit  has 
very  little  weight  in  the  scale. 

MRS.  B. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  better  guide  than  mere 
inclination  to  regulate  our  choice  in  the  employ- 
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tnent  of  capital,  and  thcU  isCXn/O'^^  Men  are  in- 
duced to  invest  their  capital  in  those  branches  of 
industry  which  yield  the  greatest  profits ;  and  the 
greatest  profits  are  aiForded  by  those  employments 
of  which  the  country  is  the  most  in  need. 

CAROLINE. 

I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  there  should 
be  such  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  wf^nts  of 
the  public  and  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  ? 

MRS.  B. 

The  public  are  willing  to  give  the  highest  price 
for  things  of  which  they  stand  in  greatest  need. 
Let  us  suppose  there  is  a  deficiency  of  clothing  for 
the  people;  the  competition  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
it  raises  the  price  of  clothing,  and  increases  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  of  clothes.  What  will 
follow?  Men  who  are  making  smaller  profits  by 
the  cultivation  of  land  will  transfer  some  of  their 
capital  to  the  more  advantageous  employment  of 
manufacturing  clothes;  in  consequence  of  this  moi% 
clothes  will  be  made,  the  deficiency  will  no  longer 
exist,  the  eager  competition  to  purchase  them  will 
subside,  they  will  fall  in  price,  and  reduce  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  manu&cturer  to  those  of  the  agricul- 
turist —  or  should  these  profits  fall  still  lower,  the 
iarmer  will  take  back  the  capital  he  had  placed  in 
manufactures  to  restore  it  to  agriculture. 
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CAROLINA. 

But  a  total  change  of  business  is  not  eaisily  bx^ 
complished :  the.  skill  an4  experience  aoquired  hi 
One  branch  of  industry  might  be  quite  useless  in 
another;  then  the  machinery  of  manufactures  can 
no  more  be  converted  into  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, than  the  latter  could  be  rendered  service- 
able to  the  manufeeturen  I  should  suppose  that  a 
£9trmer  could  not  transfer  his  capital  tp  mannfao-r 
tures  or  trade,. nor  a  manufisicturer  or  merchant  to 
agriculture,  but  under  disadvantages  almost  insu- 
peraUe, 

Nor  is  this  requisite  in  order>  to  restore  the  lewd 
of  profits  when  its  iwriattoni;  are  sUght  or  tssfipo* 
rary. 

In  aH  rich  countries  there  are  many  personai^hQ 
live  on  the  income  produced  by  lending  their  mor 
ney  at  interest,  and  there  are  few  merchants  or 
manufacturers  who  limit  their  dealings  to  the  ^r 
ployment  of  theii:  own  capital  without  having  rer 
course  to  the  loans  of  these  monied  men*  When 
the  profits  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry  are 
found  to  be  rising  above:  the  common  levd,  those 
engaged  in  it  are  induced  to  borrow  more  in  order 
to  enlarge  their  dealings,  whilst  some  other  branch 
of  industry  which  experiences-adiminution^oEpisafit^ 
contracts  its  dealings  and  discontinues  borsowinf^. 
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Mj^^icardoj^Uerves^y.  tii»t^ "  When  the  demand 
s  increases^  and  that  for  cloth  dimixiishes, 
^*  the  clothier  does  not  remove  with  his  capital  to 
^*  the  silk  trade,  but  Iw  disnisses  some  of  his  work* 
<^  men,  he  discontinues  his  demand  for  the  loan 
*^&om  bankers  and  monied  men;  whUe  the  case 
"  of  the  silk  manufacturer  is  the  reversev:  he 
*'  wishesr  tOr  employ  more  workmen,  and  thus  bis 
^'motive  for  borrowing,  is  increased:  he  borrow^ 
'^  more^  and  thus  capital  is  transferred  from  one 
*^  employment  to  another,  without  the  nectssily 
<^  of  a  manufacturer  diseondtinulng  his  usual  occu- 
«pation/' 

CAEOLINJG. 

Then,  tile  {mifits  of  ag4acukui«4iiid  manufii^tiii»$ 
will  alwaj«  b^  or  al;  least  tend  to  be^  i^on 
a  footing  of  equality  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  tend  to  be :  that  iS  a  very  proper  qualifica- 
tion^  for  these  changes  are  not  produced  on  a  sud* 
den.     The  tetidaicy  to  equalization  of  profits  takes 
place  not  only  in   agriculture  and  manu&ctures} 
but  in  every  other  branch  of  industry.  In  a  country  / 
where  capital  is  allowed  to  follow  its  natuy&l  CO33JCS0  J 
it  will  always  flow  into  that  channel  which  a£fbrd/ 
the  highest  profits,  till  all  employments  of  capita 
are  nearly  upon  the  same  level.  f 

*  Prinzes  oC  Political  EooQoiny^  p.  ^4. 
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CAROLINE,* 

You  say  nearly,  why  not  exactly  th^  same? 

MRS.  B. 

Because,  generally  speaking,  agricultural  purr 
^  suits  are  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  majp- 
ri^  of  mankind  than  manufactures  or  commerce,: 
-and  hence  in  countries  where  fertile  land  is  to  be 
obtained  at  an  easy  rate,  a  man  no  sooner  acquires 
a  little  capital  than  he  is  desirous  of  purchasing 
land,  and  retiping  even  to  remote  and  almost  Ufv* 
peopled  districts,  where  he  can  live  as  the  lord  of 
his  little  domain ;  as  is  the  case  in  America  dt  pre- 
sent Yet  this  preference  will  not  lead  beyond  a  cef*- 
tain  limit;  therefore  it  may  be  stated  that  the  profits 
:of  different  employments  of  capital  are  nearly  upon 
a  level, 

CAROLINE. 

X     How  admirably  nature  makes  all  her  arrange- 

^     I   m^nts !  The  more  I  learn  of  political  economy,  the 

/  /     more  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  institution  of  laws 

\     which  control  her  operations  are  generally  pro* 

ductive  of  greater  evil  than  good. 

I 

MRS.  B. 

That  may  frequently  be  the  casej  hut  generaUy 
is  too  comprehensive  a  term.  Every  law  tbst  is 
enacted-  infringes  more  or  less  upon  the  natural 

1; 
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otder  of  things ;  and  yet  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  worst  system  of  laws  is  preferable  to 
no  government  at  all.  Art,  we  have  observed,  is 
tiatural  to  man;  it  is  the  result  of  reason,  and 
leads  him  onwards  in  the  progressive  path  of  im- 
provement. Instead  of  being  chained  down  like 
the  brute  creation  by  instinct,  he  is  free  to  follow 
where  inclination  leads.  But  as  soon  as  he  enters 
into  a  state  of  society  he  ieels  the  necessity  of  a 
control  which  nature  has  not  imposed,  and  his 
reason  enables  him  to  devise  one.  He  enacts  laws, 
which  are  more  or  less  conducive  to  his  good,  in 
proportion  as  his  rational  faculties  are  developed 
and  cultivated.  Many  of  these  Iaw$,  no  doubt, 
are  inimical  to  his  welfare ;  yet  the  lialanee  upon 
the  whole  is  in  their  favour;  the adyantages  result- 
ing from  the  single  law  of  the  i|istitution  of  pro- 
perty has  conferred  a  greater  ]»enefit.oQ  mankind 
than  all  the  evils  which  spfing  from  the  worst 
system  of  government. 

CAItOLINE. 

But  this  level -^  this  equality  of  profits  to  which' 
you  say  every  branch  of  industry  naturally  tend^, 
cannot  yet  have  taken  place  in  England,  since 
manufactures  and  trade  are  here  allowed  to  yield 
greater  profits  than  agriculture. 

I 

MBS.  B*. 

;  You .  are  mistaken  in  that  opinion.    It  is  tciie 
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tbat  it  is  more  C6iQBion  to.se<  aMvohaifld  ted  «A»^ 
uu&ctiurers  accmnuiflle  Iftrge^imd  i^ajatid  fortmies 
than  fimners.  Thqr  are  a  c^^^/frfaogenemlly  em- 
ploj  capkfJ  upon  «  more  extensi^  scfd%  benee  tfaeir 
riches  make  a  greater  shonr.  Yel,  upo^  tb^  ir)|&Iey 
trade  AQd  maau&ctureiH  do  not  yield  greafeer  pxofits 
tbaiK  i^cttltiire. 

it  cannot  understand  why  the  merchant  knA  ma- 
hnfitctiirer  should  grow  richer  than  the  former  nn» 
fess  they  make  loiger  profits. 

You  must  observid  that  though  a  fiirmer  does  not 
so  freqQMtly  and  rapidly  amass  wealth  as  a  mer* 
ehimt)  neither  is  he  so  often  ruined.  The  risks  a 
man  encomlers  in  trade  are  much  greater  than  ih 
firming.  The  merchant  is  liable  to  setere  losses 
arising  froraf  eontbigencies  in  trade,  such  as  war, 
changes  of  fashion,  bad  debt^  which  scarcely 
affect  the  farmer;  he  must  U>erefore  have  a  chance 
of  w(*ftking  proportionally  greater  profits.  - 

CAROLINE, 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  chances  of  gain  must 
balance  the  chances  of  loss? 

Yes;  the  meniiaiit  plays  for  a  h^r  stake*    If 
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Clierefi>re  he  be  so  skilAd  or  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  more  Aan  his  bventge  isb^ure  of  gains,  he  will 
aoeumulatie  wealth  wkh  gHoater  rapidi^  tbaa  a 
flttttier;  but  should  either  a  deficiency  of  talents  or 
of  fortunate  cirisitmstantes .  occasion  an  uncommon 
shiire  of  losses,  he  mky  become  a  bankrupts 

CAROLINA. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  you  should^  on  the  other  hand, 
Consider  that  the  farmer  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
attending  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  a  cause 
^hich  is  <6mitiniiQlly  operating,  and  over  which  ir^ 
hatre  fio  control. 

MRS.  B. 

Y^  in  these  climates^  the  loss  occasioned  by 
such  causes  are  seldom  attended  with  ruinous  con- 
sequences;  for  seasons  which  prove  unfavourable  to 
Okie  kind  of  produce  are  ofben  advantageous  to  an- 
other. And  besides,  the  produce  of  agriculture 
i6on$isting  diiefiy  of  the  necessaries  of  life>  the  de- 
Hiand  for  it  cannot  well  be  diminished,  and  the 
price  rises  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity, 
hat  even  higher ;  so  that  iarmers  frequently  make 
At  greatest  gains  in  a  bad  harvest 

We  may  then  conclude  that  though  agriculture, 

nnlittfactures,  and  ttade^  do  tipoh  the  whole  afford 

'  i^fiiilar  profits,  these  profits  are^  amongst  farmers, 

iMfe  eicjaally  shared  than  amongst  merchants  and 
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manufacturers ;    somt  of  whom  msa»  immense 
.  wealth,  whilst  others  become  bankrupts. 
f     The  rate  of  profit,  therefore,  upon  any  employ^i 
I  m^nt  of  capital  is,  generally  speaking,  proportioned, 
to  the  risks  with  which  it  is  attended ;  but  if  caKi 
culated  during  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  and  upon: 
a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  affi)rd  an  average^ 
all  these  different  modes  of  employing  capital  will 
tie  found  to  yield  similar  profits. 
r    It  is  thus  that  the  distribution  of  capital  to  the 
Iseyeral  branches  of  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and 
(trade,  preserve  a  due  equilibrium ;  which,  though 
it  may  be  accidentally  disturbed,  cannot,  whilst 
allowed  to  pursue  its  natural  course,  be  perma- 
nently deranged.    If  you  are  well  convinced  of  this, 
you  will  never  wish  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
distribution  of  capital. 

You  must  not,  however,  consider  this  general 
equality  of  profits  as  being  fixed  and  invariable^ 
even  in  countries  where  government  does  not  in* 
terfere  with  the  directicxi  of  capital.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  occasion  a  temporary  derangement 
of  it.  The  invention  of  any  new  branch  of  in-^ 
diistry,  or  the  improvement  of  an  old  one,  wtU 
raise  the  profits  of  capital  invested  in  it ;  but  no 
sooner  is  this  discovered,  than  others,  who  have 
capital  that  can  be  diverted  to  the  new  employ- 
ment, engage  in  this  advantageous  concern,  and  * 
odmpetition  reduces  the  profits  to  their  due  proK 
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pDilioD.  The  opening  of  a  trade  with  a  i^w  coun* 
ti7»  or  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  which  impedes^ 
fiH^ign  commerGe,  will  a6fect  the  .pro&;3  of  the 
iherchant:  but  these  accidents  disturb  the  equal 
rate  of  profits,  as  the  winds  disturb  the  sea;  and 
wfaeii  they  eease,  it  returns  to  its  natural  level. 
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CONVERSATION  XIL 


ON  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  PRO- 
PERTY IN  LAND. 

RENT  THE  EFFECT,  NOT  THE  CAUSEf  OF  THE  HIGH 
PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. — CAUSES  OF 
rent;  1.  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE  EARTH;  2.  DI- 
TERSITY  OF  SOIL  AND  SITUATION  REQUIRING 
DIFFERENT     DEGREES    OF    EXPENSE     TO    RAISE 

SIMILAR  PRODUCE. ORIGIN  OF  RENT.  ^  RENT 

INCREASES  POSITIVELY  INA  PROGRESSIVE  COUN- 
TRY, AND  DIMINISHES  RELATIVELY. — ^HIGH  PRICE 
OF  RAW  PRODUCE  NECESSARY  TO  PROPORTION 
THE  DEMAND  TO  THE  SUPPLY. 


CAROLINE. 

I  HAVE  been  reflecting  much  upon  the  subject  of 
revenue^  Mrs.  B. ;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  their  rent  if  they  do  jiot 
make  more  than  the  usual  profits  of  capital.  I 
had  imagined  that  they  began  by  raising  greater 
produce  from  the  same  capital  than  merchants  or 
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mahirfhcturers,  but  that  the  dednGtion  of  tbetr  rent 
eventually  reduced  their  profits  beloir  those  of 
other  branches  of  indtisti*y. 

MBS.  B. 

You  w^re  right  in  the  first  part  of  jiour  coiijec* 
tare ;  but  how  did  you  account  for  the  folly  of 
fanners  in  choosii^amodef  of  employing  their  capi- 
tal wbicb^  after  payment  of  their  rent^  yielded  them 
les^  than  the  usual  rate  of  profit? 


CAROLINE. 

I  believe  that  I  did  not  consider  that  pointy  I 
had  some  vague  idea'  of  the  superior  security  of 
kaded  property;  and  then  I  thought  they  might 
bcS  influedced  by  the  pkasilres  of  a  country  life. 

'  •  ■. 

MRS.  B. 

Vague  ideas  will  not  enable  us  to  trace  inferences 
with  accuracy,  and  to  guard  against  them  we  should 
avoid  the  use  of  vague- afid  hideterminate  expres- 
sions. For  instance — when  you  speak  -of  the  secu- 
nity  of  kmkd  property  being  advantageous  to  a 
f(tna&t^  you  do  not  conmder  thatt  in  the  capacity  of 
iaVBOttr  a^maa  possesses  no  landed  property;  he  rents 
bb  ftnd ;  if  he  purehases  ilv  he  is  a  landed  proprie* 
tor  as  well  as  a  &rmer^  It  is  not  ther^ore  the 
security  of  landed  property  which  is  beneficial  to  a 
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fiumer,  bat  the  secnrily  or  small  risk  in  the  ndang 
uni  disposing  of  his  cn^s. 

A  fiumer,  when  he  reckons  his  profits,  takes  .Us 
rent  into  consideration ;  he  calculates  upcm  makijog 
so  much  by  the  produce  of  his  farm  as  will  enable 
him  to  pay  his  rent  besides  the  usual  profits  of  hb 
capital;  he  must  expect  therefore  to  sell  his  o'ops 
'so  as  to  afford  that  profit*  othervirise  he  would  not 
engage  in  the  concern.  Farmers  then  really  pco-^ 
duce  more  by  the  cultivation  of  land  than  the 
usual  rate  of  profit ;  but  they  are  not  greater  gain- 
ers by  it,  because  the  surplus  is  piud  to  the  land- 
lord in  the  form  of  rent. 

CAROLINE. 

So  then  they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  produce 
at  a  higher  price  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  in 
order  to  pay  their  rent;  and  every  poor  labomer 
who  eiits  bread  contributes  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  idle  landlord  ? 

MRS.  B« 

You  may  spare  your  censure,  for  rent  does  not 
increase  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land.     It  is 

'  because  agricultural  produce  sells  for  more  than  it 
cost  to  produce,  that  the  farmer  pays  a  rent.   Rent 

4s  therefore  the  ejffict  and  not  the  came  o(  the  bi^h 

i|nriee  of  agricultural  produce* 
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That  is  Very  extraordinary  i    If  landed  proprie- 
tbrs  exact  a  rent  for  their  farniB,  how  can  farmers: 
afibrd  to  pay  it,  unless  they  sdl  their  crops  at. 
a  higher  price  for  diat  purpose  ?  ^ 

A  landlord  cannot  exact  what  a  tenant  is  not 
willing  to  give ;  the  contract  between  them  is  volun- 
tary on  both  sides.  If  the  produce  of  the  farm  can 
l)f  sold  for  such  a  price  as  will  repay  the  farmerthe 
usual'  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed,  and 
yet  leave  a  surplus,  farmers  wiU  be  found  whowill 
willingly  pay  that  surplus  to  die  landlord  for  the: 
use  of  his  land. 

CAROLtNK. 

But  if  the  profits  of  agriculture  are  not  the  effect 
of  rent,  why  are  they  not  reduced  by  competttion, 
and  brought  down  to  the  usual  rate  of  profit  ? 
Why  does  not  additional  capital  flow  into  that 
diannel,  and  by  increasing  the  supply  of  agricultu* 

ral  produce  reduce  its  price  ? 

.  ■  -  ■  ■  ' 

MRS.  B. 

Agriculture  is  not,  like  manufactures,  susceptible 
of  an  unlimited  augmentation  of  supply.  If  hats 
ttad  sfao6s  are  scarce,  and  sell  at  extitu>rdinarily 
high  prices,  a  greater  number  of  men  will  a^; 
up  in  the  hat  and  shoe-making  business,  and  by 


iiKareasing  the  quantity  of  those  commodities  re- 
duce tfiffir  price*  But  land  being  limited  in  extetit) 
ftrmert  cannot  with  equal  facility  increase  the 
ffaaxititj  of  com  and  cattle.  It  might  however  be 
done  to  a  very  considerable  eittent  by  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  and  bringing  new  lands  into 
cultivation.  But  to  whatever  extent  this  were 
accomplished^  it  Would  not  hare  the  efi^ct  of  per- 
manently diminisbing  the  price  of  those  commo^* 
dilies  which  constitute  the  necessaries  of  life^  be* 
cause  population  would  increase  in  the  aaote 
{Proportion,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  sub- 
sisteMce  would  be  I'equhred  to  maihtain  die  addi« 
tional  number  of  people ;  so  that  ther^  w<mld  i*enunn 
(after  allowing  a  short  period  for  the  iiierease  of 
population)  the  same  relative  proportion  between 
die  supply  and  the  demand  of  the  neo^s^ries  of 
lift^  and)  consequently^  no  permanent  reductiQi&  itf 
^ce  ifould  take  place.  The  necessaries  of  life 
tl»refiDVe  diflfer  in  this  respect  fhmi'  all  other  odte- 
modities;  if  hats  or  shoes  in^ease  in  plenty  tbejr 
fall  in  price,  but  the  nvoessaries  of  life  have  tlie 
peculiar  property  of  creating  a  demand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  augmentsttion  of  the  supply. 

CAROXrINE. 

So  that  di^  coumi^  lAo  i^Mn^  pif^oaes  the  bread 
ftlbi  it  produces  the  i^Ouths  to«ftt  iu 
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Sucli  is  the  order  of  nature,  wlien  impatialt  inftn 
does  not  pervert  her  wise  designs,  and  increase  the 
pbpiilation  before  an  increased  stock  of  ptiDvii^ions 
has  been  provided  for  its  snb^stence. 

But  what  is  it  that  makes  agricultural  produce 
sell  at  so  high  a  price  as  to  afford  a  rent  besides 
the  iisual  rate  of  profit?  If  it  is  not  rent  that 
occasions  this  high  price,  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  for  ft. 

KR6.B. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  concur 
to  raise  and  maintain  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce above  its  cost  of  production,  and  enable  the 
fimiier  to  pay  rent«     tts  first  source  is  what  upon 
»  superikiftl  view  would  seem  to  have  the  ei&et  of 
cfiminTshing  price;  it  isp  that  ii^valifai>Ie  qtMllty  with 
wMch  Providence  b^s  blessed  iSae  eartK,  df  bfh^ 
kig  forth  food  in  abundance ;  ttt  abondtttice  moi^ 
than  sufitclent  to  mainlAin  the  people  who  culti^nle 
it*    For  if  tbbse  who^  occupy  the  land  and  raise  the 
crops  consfomed  the  whole  of  diem^  there  would  be 
no  surplus  to  sell  dt  any  price  to  others ;  and  mkter 
sbch  drcnmstanees  it  wotrld  be*itnposs)ble  that  the 
cultivator  of  the  sdil  should  pay  retit.    Bar  tii# 
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natural  fertility  of  the  earth  is  such  as  to  render 
almost  all  soils  capable  of  yielding  some  surplus 
produce  which  remains  after  the  &rmer  has  de- 
frayed all  the  expences  of  cultivation,  including  the 
profits  of  his  capital.  It  is  from  this  iiind  that  he 
pays  his  rent  The  quantity  of  this  surplus  pro- 
duce varies  extremely,  according  to  the  degree  of 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  enables  a  &rmer  to  pay  a 
higher  or  a  lower  rent 

CAROLINE. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  in  countries  newty  settled,  where 
the  greatest  choice  of  fertile  land  is  to  be  had,  and 
where  we  are  told  that  the  harvests  are  so  product* 
ive,  as  in  many  parts  of  America,  no  rent  is  paid? 

MRS*  B* 

Wherever  land  is  so  plentiful  that  it  may  he 
cultivated  by  any  one  who  takes  possession  of  it, 
no  man  will  pay  a  rent  But  the  cultivator,  ne- 
vertheless, makes  such  a  surplus  produce  as  would 
enable  him  to  pay  rent  The  only  difference  is» 
that  instead  of  transferring  it  to  a  landlord,  he 
ke^s  the  whole  himself.  This  is  the  r^son  that 
such  rapid  fortunes  are  made  by  new  settlers,  in  a 
fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil. 

It  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  then,  whldi  enables 
tbe  cultivator  to  pay  a  rent ;  but  we  must  look  fip^r. 
another  cause  which  induces  him  to  do  80» 
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CAROLINE. 

You  speak  asi  if  it  it  were  left  to  bi»  optioti,  Mrsn 
B. ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  I  do  not  think  that 
rent  would  ever  foe  paid« 

Mils.  S. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  far  you  are  right*— 
When  a  newly*settled  country,  such  as  the  island 
in  which  we  established  a  colony,  augments  its 
capital  and  population,  the  demand  for  food  will' 
inci'ease,  its  price 'will  rise,  and  more  land  wilt  be 
tdcen  into  cultivation ;  and  when  all  the  most  fertile 
neighbouring  districts  are  occupied,  soil  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  or  less  advantageously  situated,  will 
be  brought  under  tillage.  Now,  corn,  or  any  agri- 
cultural produce,  raised  upon  less  fertile  soils,  will 
stimd  the&rmer  in  a  greater  expense;  more  labour, 
miMre  manure^  and  more  i^ention  will  be  required 
to  raise  a  less  abundant  crop,  and  the  cost  of  its 
production  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  greater. 

CAROLINE. 

The  original  settlers  who  had  the  first  choice  of 
the  land  have>  then,  an  advantage  over  the  others; 
they  will  make  the  greatest  profits,  and  accumulate 
fiirtunes  soonest  For  the  several  crops,  when 
brought  to  market,  if  of  the  same  quality,  will  sell 
for  the  same  price^  whatever  difference  there  may  [ 


t 

have  been  in  the  cost  of  their  production.  Nay, 
it  is  even  likely  that  the  crops  1<rhich  cost  the  least 
to  the  &rtner,  May  fetch  the  highest  price ;  for  dbe 
most  fertile  soil  will,  in  all  probability,  yield  the 
finest  produce. 

MRSk  B. 

life  first  settlers  have  also  anoth^  adtantage ; 
liiey  wiiU  have  selected  the  most  favourable  situ^ 
adoBS  as  well  as  the  most  fruitfiil  soil;  their  fields 
i4iU  flotttlA  "OH  the  borders  of  a  HavigaUe  riVer,  0t 
snfroimd  the  town  which  thegr  have  built ;  afibvciU 
ing  them  a  resource  both  for  a  home  and  a  fi>ragQi 
market.  Whilst  dbose  who  cultivate  land  in  i&ora 
xemote  parts  milst  add  all  the  eharges  of  convey- 
ance to  the  market  where  the  produce  k  sold^  or 
the  port  from  whence  it  is  exported.  Let  iis  stip* 
poee  that  the  first  aettl^B  make  SO  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  latter  make  only  25  per  cenU  of  their  oapit&I. 
With  At  double  advantage  of  the  ibost  fbrtile  soil, 
and  free  from  rent,  it  is  no  w(»det  if  the  fir«t 
settlers  should  rapidly  amass  large  capitals;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  towards  the  decline  of  life 
they  may  be  desirous  (rf*  retiring  from  the  fatigues 
of  an  active  li£^  yet  without  wishing  to  sdJ  theit 
property^  Under  these  ciroumstances,  do  you  not 
think  that  they  would  ^readily  find  new  settlevSf 
who,  rather  than  undeilake  to  cultivate  z'emoie 
districts^  of  perhaps  a  still  idbrior  schI,  would  pay 


an  ftDtmdl  stim  for  the  use  of  thdr  Ikfid,  and  iNh 
odme  their  tenants? 

Tliftt  19  ^«ry  tine !  it  would  answer  to  the  new^* 
eomers  to  give  ^  S  per  eenrt.  whieh  the  firiA  scfl* 
tiers  make  above  the  others,  ifi  conseqiie&oe  of 
having  the  most  eligible  knd. 

This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  Rent.  If  the  tenaM 
pay  a  rent  of  5  per  cent.,  which  is  eqnal  to  one^Stidth 
of  what  the  proprietor  made  bj  cultivation,  his  pro- 
fits will  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  and  will  con* 
i^guendy  be  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  Second 
settlers,  who  remain  both  proprietors  and  farmers ; 
and  thus  the  profits  of  agriculture  are  reduced 
from  30  to  25  per  cent 

CAROLINB* 

And  those  of  other  branches  of  industry  will,  I 
suppose,  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  level  of  eqaality  of  profits  ? 

MRS.  JSk 

Kb  doubt.  In  what  manner  this  is  effected,  I 
sfcall  explain  presently.  When  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture  ate  25  per  cent,  accumulation  wiU  stfll  px^- 
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oeed  with  rapidity ;  and  as  the  country  grows  rich 
and  populous,  the  demand  for  corn  will  increase 
and  fresh  land  will  be  required  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  new  land  being  either  more  re- 
mote,  ot  of  an  inferior  quality,  will  be  cultivated 
under  still  greater  disadvantages,  and  will  not 
yields  let  us  suppose,  above  20  per  cent  profits. 
As  soon  as  this  happens,  the  second  settlers  will 
be  able  to  obtain  a  rent  for  their  land.  For  it  will 
be  as  advantageous  to  a  farmer  to  pay  a  rent  of  5 
p^  cent,  for  land,  by  the  cultivation  of  which  he 
makes  25  per  cent.,  as  to  give  nothing  for  the  use 
of  the  land  when  he  makes  only  20  per  cent,  of 
his  capital. 

The  general  profits  of  capital  are  thus  again 
reduced,  from  25  to  20  per  cent. 

CAROLINE. 

But  do  not  those  who  first  rented  land  continue 
making  25  per  cent  by  cultivating  it  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Only  as  long  as  their  leases  last;  for  as  soon  as 
their  landlords  find  that  the  profits  of  capital  are 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  they  will  not  allow  their 
tenants  to  make  more,  but  require  all  the  surplus 
profits  above  that  sum  to  be  paid  them  in  the  form 
of  rent    Thus  every  fresh  portion  of  land  that  is 
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taken  into  cultivation,  either  of  inferior  quality  or 
less  favourably  situated,  produces  the  double  effect 
of  creating  additional  rents  on  the  land  befike 
cultivated,  and  of  reducing  the  profits  of  capita* 

CAROLINE. 

That  I  perfectly  understand ;  but  how  does  it 
affect  the  price  of  agricultural  produce — the  high 
price  of  which,  you  say,  is  not  owing  to  rent  ? 

.  MRS,  B. 

In  proportion  as  recourse  is  ha(^  to  land  of  an 
inferior  quality,  to  provide  food  for  an  increasing 
population,  the  difficulty  and  consequently  the  ex- 
pense of  ][)roducing  it  is  increased,  and  no  produce 
will  be  cultivated  which  will  not  sell  for  so  much  as 
its  cost  of  production.  Every  new  tract  of  inferior 
soil,  therefore,  brought  under  tillage,  which  raises 
rents  and  diminishes  profits,  will  also  raise  the  price 
of  raw  produce ;  for  every  quartern  of  com,  and 
loaf  of  bread,  whether  grown  on  the  finest  soils  at 
the  least  cost  of  production,  or  yielded  by  land  the 
most  unfavourably  circumstanced,  will  fetch  the 
same  price  in  the  market 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  undoubtedly  true ;  we  had  already  ob- 
served it:  but  it  is  curious  enough  to  think  that  of 
two  similar  loaves  of  bread  brought  on  table,  the 


coal,  of  produiBtton:  of  ooe  of  H^m  may*  ^Qrlu^pis 
faaiee  boui.  nearly  tiirk&  as  loaieb  9s  that  ^f  tbjs 
olber:;  and  that  ono  nuiy  bavie:  pM  thr^^p^nfiSy 
wbilfit  the.other  has  onJy  paid  ahalf'-pennj^  tai^aT4^ 
the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  it  vrds  raised. 

The  price  of  raw  produce  in  general  is  then  re- 
gulated by  tite  expence  of  pit)diicing.  it  onaoS^  of 
the  worst  quality^  or  the  moat  disad^vofitageKiMdly 
situated^  which  are  incapable  of  payinga.veo&? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes;  provided  you  include  i»  the.  cost  of  pro- 
duction the  profits  of  the  &nner;.  for  though  the 
worst  soils  cultivated  may  not  afiEord  a  rent,  they 
must  bring  the  cultivator  a  profit;  and  if  die  pro^ 
duce  of  such  land  ceased  to  a&»rd  him  prc^ts,  it 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivations 

CAROLINE. 

The  high  price  of  agricultural:  ppodtice  resul$% 
theni  from  the  necessity  of  raising  some  portion  of 
it  at  an  additional  expense  on  inferior  soils  ? 

MRS.^  B* 

Yes ;  and  as  this  has  at  the  same  time  the  effect 

of  producing  a  rent  on  land  of  superior  quality, 

/ y'  we  may  define  rent  to  be  that  part  of  the  surplus 

i/'    produce  of  the  land  which  remains  after  all  the 

'^      expenses  of  cultlvaticm  are  deducted; 


I  think  I  understand  it  now  perfectly;  wbeii 
populfttiori  iocreases,  the  new  people  wiU  eat  as 
heartily  and  consume  as  much  as  Ae  others,  but  di^ 
new  land  will  not  yield  so  much  as  that  before  cuL- 
tivated  ;*  therefore^  a  greater  quantify  of  land  roust 
be  turned  up  to  feed  a  given  number  of  men,  more 
labourers  will  be  required  to  work  it,  and  the  cost 
of  production  being  dearer,  the  price  of  its  cvops 
must  rise.  Under  such  disadvantages,  I  only 
wonder  that  the  price  of  com,  and  of  raw  produce, 
should  not  be  liigher  than  it  is. 

MRS.  B. 

The  patural  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  produce, 
Owing  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  is  in  a 
great  ^measure  counterbalanced  by  other  circum- 
stances. If  the  productive  powers  of  nature  diminish 
as  we  proceed  in  thecultivation  of  inferior  soils,  those 
of  art  increase,  with  the  progress  of  wealth.  Eveiy 
year  improvements  are  made  in  agrici^ltui-e,  which 
augment  the  produce  without  proportionally  iur 
creasing  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  enable 
corn  to  be  brought  cheaper  to  markets  Besides, 
though  land  of  an  inferior  quality  is  at  first  culti- 
vated at  an  additional^  e^ense,  it  improves  by  til- 
li^e,  so  that  the  cost  of  production  gradually 
diminishes ;  and  by  drmning,  manuring,  and  pth^ 
umi^onBLtlng  processes  of  agriculture,  an  ung^atefid 
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soil  is  in  the  course  of  time  not  unfrequently  ren- 
dered fertile.  Disadvantages  of  situation  are  (dso 
remedied  with  the  progress  of  society^  the  neigh- 
bourhood increases  in  population,  new  towns  are 
built,  and  new  markets  opened ;  if  therefore  it  were 
not  mdispensably  necessary  to  continue  bringing 
fresh  land  into  cultivation  to  provide  for  an  ever- 
growing population,  corn  would  be  produced  at 
less  expense^  and  would  fall  instead  of  rising  in 
price. 

CAROLINE. 

But  if  all  the  surplus  produce  which  remains 
after  the  expenses  of  production  are  deducted,  go 
to  the  landlord  in  tiie  form  of  rent,  improvements 
in  agriculture  will  not  lower  the  price  of  raw  pro- 
duce, but  will  increase  the  rent. 

MRS.  B. 

I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  have  just  observed  that 
the  price  of  raw  produce  in  general  is  regulated  by 
the  exix'nse  of  producing  it  on  soils  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  the  most  disadvantageously  situated; 
therefore,  the  more  we  diminish  the  expense  of 
-raising  it  on  such  soils,  and  the  more  we  can  re- 
medy the  disadvantages  of  situation,  the  lower  W€ 
shall  fix  the  standard  price  of  raw  produce.  The 
cost,  of  production  of  a  loaf  of  bread  raisetl  on 
land  of  the  lowest  description  is  now  one  shilling ; 
4f  by  improvements  in  agricultural  labour  we  could 


ipilHi«MV^^-^« 
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reduce  it  to  ten-pence,  bread  in  general  would  sell 
at  that  price, 

CAROLINE. 

.But,  Mrs.  B.,  if  the  profits  of  the  fiumer  are 
gradually  diminished  by  the  natural  increase  pfr 
rent  as  inferior  land  is  brought  into  cultivation^ 
are  they  not,  on  the  other  hand,  augmented  by  the. 
€;nhanced  price  of  agricultural  produce?  If  the  landr 
loi^d  require  more  rent,  it  is  because  .the. fiinper, 
sells  his  crops  for  more  money.  One  of  these 
effects,  of  increasing  cultivation,  appears  exactly  to, 
counterbalance  the  other,  and  therefore,  one  dpes; 
not. see  why  the  fiirmer's  profits  should  not  remain 
statipn^y. 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  enhanced  price  of 
the  farmer's  crops  remunerates  him  for  the  rise  of 
rent.  But  it  is  not  rent,  it  is  the  increased  expeAse 
of  production  on  poorer  soils,  which  diminishes  his 
profits.  You  may  recollect  my  explaining  to  you 
how  this  occasioned  a  diminution  of  profits  previpusi 

to  the  introduction  of  rent. 

•  ■  ■•    • 

CAROLINE. 

But  this  circumstance  afiects  only  the  cultivator 
of  new  and  inferior  land.     What  is  it  that  dim! 
nisfaes  the  profits  of  the  cultivator  of  superior  soils, 
'  if  it  is  not  the  increase  of  rent  ? 


21S     vmaaMm  Jimi  uiNnsst  vwysmmrs^ 

The  bringing  inferior  soils  into  cultmttloil  pro- 
duces a  general  diminutibn  6f^  profits  in  all  employ- 
ments  fst  eafMi,  by  t)«tddudlig  a  gen^t^  rite  of 
wagiMk 

Hi^  Wilg«  df  llAf^fi,  Wd  kttve  obseihrcid,  Aire 
id^a;^  kepi  bj  f he  eapitaUst  bb  iMr  te  the  <^bttH 
stMiMI  of  the  ^momtj  will  ftdoaiu  If  tbeii  agti- 
Oolltiral  ^rdd4ice,  whili^h  it»ligttttite&  Ae  chief 
MiMs&ileS  o£  life,  tism  ki  ptke,  firoi&  a6  iil4^t^e2feied 
edsl  lif  pA)diictien ;  how  tire  the  laboring  classes 
t&  sliteik  \3iiibm  dieii-  wages  vise  itiso  ? 

iftliepticfe  of  corb  ivcfre  enhanced  in  conse^enee 
of  a  bad  harvest,  the  poor  must  necessarily  submit 
to  the  evil  of  scarcity. — We  have  already  observed, 
that  in  this  case' there  is  no  resource;  but  such  a 
calami^  Would  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature ; 
whilst  a  i^ise  in  the  price  of  coth,  occasioned  by 
Increased  cost  of  production,  would  be  perinafient 
The  Capitalist  who  ibtends  keeping  up  the  same 
^toek  of  labourers,  must  therefore  consent  to  raise 
the  genei^l  rate  of  wages ;  and  not  billy  fattners, 
but  all  persons  employing  labourers,  will  be  under 
the  same  necessity;  since  labourers,  of  whatever 
description,  are  affected  by  the  enhanced  price  of 
the  necessaries  6f  life. 

CAROLINE. 

Is  not  this  rise  of  wages  analogous  to  that  occa- 
sioned by  accumulation  of  capital  ? 


■^^ 


MB8«B. 

Oh  no;  it  is  fkr  &oin  being  attended  wiAl 
the  sftme  happy  consequences,  for  it  neither  in-' 
creases  the  demand  for  labour ;  nor  does  it  inptove 
the  condition  of  die  laboudng  classes.  If  the 
labourer  receive  more  wages  from  his  en^ioyer^ 
it  is  not  because  capital  abounds,  but  because  his 
maintenance  is  dearer  —  dearer  on  account  of  the 
increased  expense  of  producing  it» 

In  Older  to  impress  this  on  your  m&saovy^  and 
aroid  confiision,  I  will  enumerate  the  seveml 
causes  which  nrrnninii,n  riseefifngn. 

Ist^  Wages  rise  in  consequence  of  aecufn«daiti€i]^ 
of  capital ;  labour  ia  then  well  rewarded,  die  pi^fits 
of  capital  are  low,  populati<m  increases^  and  Ihe 
country  is  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

2dly.  Wages  rise  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
-cost  of  produedon  of  agrieidlural  pi^ttce;  then, 
though  profits^are  diminisbeS,  Msour  is  not  betler 
paid;  it  is  the  produce  ^of  the seil  which  is  d^sfideift, 
and  there  is  less  4x>  divide  between  the  labours  and 
his  Mnpioyer. 

Bdfy.  Wages^  sometlniies  tise  in  consequence  of 
deamess  of  provisions  occdisiorted  by  soaroityy!  the 
effect  of  which  is  merely  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  so  diat  die  labourer  suffers  equally 
&om  lli&scarcily  whether  his  wages  inse  «r  n^K 

I  understand  that  perfectly  weR;  but  as  I  ad- 

L  2 
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v^nce  in  the  subject,  .fresh  diiBcuIties  occur  to  me; 
So  in  ascending  a  mountain  path,  we  expect  on 
leaching  the  first  eminence  that  all  our  difficulties 
will  be  over ;  but  as  we  proceed,  we  find  new  sum- 
mits rise  in  succession^  till  we  almost  despair  of 
attaining  the  highest 

MRS.  B. 

If  your  metaphor  alludes  to  perfect  knowledge, 
it  is  an  eminence  we  can  never  expect  to  attain ; 
yjet  we  are  well  rewarded  for  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  by  the  enlarged  horizon,  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  rise,  expands  before  our  view. 

But  what  are  the  difficulties  which  just  now 
impede  your  progress  ? 

*  * 

CAROLINE. 

Should  not  the  rise  of  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce precede,  instead  of  follow,  the  cultivation  of 
inferior  soils;  for.  when  an  increasing  population 
augments  the  demand  fi>r  food,  their  wants  would 
not  prove  a  sufiicient  inducement  to  the  farmer  to 
turn  up  new  land,  if  the  price  of  com  did  not  rise 
to  tempt  him  to  do  so  ? 

MRS.  B« 

That  is  actually  the  case :  but  this  rise  of  corn 
is  the  efiect  of  a  deficiency  of  supply,  and  would  be 
temporary ;  for  com  would  fall  again  as  soon  as 
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trie  additional  crops  were  brdngfait  to  market^  if  the 
expense  of  producing  these  crops  were  riot  grieftter 
than  that  of  corn  raised  on  land  previously  culti- 
vated ;  but  if  more  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  if  they  cost  the  farmer  more,  they  must 
continue  to  sell  higher.  This,  then,  is  the  cause  of 
the  permanent  continuation  of  high  price  of  ra^ 
produce  after  the  demand  has  been  supplied.  '  It 
proceeds  from  no  deficiency  of  supply,  but  from  dxi 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  new  corn 
w?Uiy4iowever,  &llin  price^  if  its  cost  of  production 
does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  land  previously 
cultivated ;  but  the  price  can  never  Ml  so  low  as  it 
was  before  the  deficiency  of  supply,  if  the  land  on 
which  it  is  raised  be  in  any  respect  inferior,  to  that 
which  was  previously  cultivated. 

CAROLINE. 

Then  do  not  wages  as  well  as  com  rise  previously 
to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  ? 

MRS.  B. 

They  do;  but  this  rise  is  in  consequence  of 
iiccumulation  of  capital,  and  takes  place  some  time 
previous  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils. 

CAROLINE. 

But  since  capital  consists  of  food,  of  clothing,  in 
a  word  of  all  that  can  supply  the  wants  of  man,  if 

L  2 


it  is  iiief693ed  before  new  Icmd  is  brought  into  cul- 
tiv«IJ€o,  it  seems  to  supersede  Ihe  necessity  of  that 
menanre.  Is  it  not  rather  ineonsistaat  to  say,  that 
beeanse  iim  augmenting  population  is  supplied  by 
an  increased  eapital,  U  requires  a  still  fiirther  addi-^ 
tiou  to  it  ? 

MBS*B. 

Capital  does  not  comist  solely  of  ^  necessaries 

ei  life,  but  includes  also  conveniences,  comfort^ 

I   and  lumries ;  capital  may  uicrease,  therefore,  with- 

i    out  an  augmentadon  of  food,    MTtjELicardfi^has 

\  so  dearly  explained  this,  in  his  recent  treatise  oo) 

\  Politiedl  Economy^  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 

W  read  you  the  passage :— * 

^^  When  a  hi^  price  of  corn  is  the  effect  of  an 

^^  increasing  demand,  it  is  always  preceded  by  an 

^^  increase  of  wages ;  for  demand  cannot  increase 

^*  without  an  increase  of  means  in  the  people  to  pay 

'^  for  A»t  which  they  desire*    An  accumulation  of 

^^  capital  naturally  produces  an  increased  competi- 

^^  tion  among  the  employers  of  labour,   and  a 

"  consequent  rise  in  its  price." 


CABOJ.INB, 

Yes,  I  recollect  that  was  the  case  in  our  colony. 

MRS,  B.  (reading). 

'^  The  increased  wages  are   not  immediatdy 
^<  expended  on  food,  but  are  first  made  to  contKi-> 


*^  biit^  to  the  other  enloymefelts  (rf  4m  labounn 
^  Hjs  itiipmyred  oonditidti,  howevei^  induoes  and 
^  enaUei  him  tp  mevry,  and  ^a  t^  depiand  &r 
^^ibod  for  the  supgovt  of  bis  fiunily  ofitundly 
<^  supersedes  that  of  tho^e  other  eiif<^nxientB  mk 
*^  whiohhis  wages  wece  Ceiiiit>or»rily expendkd.  Ctap^ 
^  ri9es9  then,  because  die  demand  fop  it  increasuns^ 
^  bccauae  there  are  those  in  the  society  who  hgva 
<^  inpiioired  means  of  paying  for  it;  and  the  profits 
**  of  the  farmev  will  be  msed  above  the  general 
**  level  of  profits,  AH  the  requisite  quantity  of 
*'  capital  has  been  employed  on  its  productioii. 
*^  Whether,  afiier  the  supp^  has  taken  place^ 
"  com  sh^  ajjaj^  fall  to  its. former  prio^  9t  daall 
contbu^  peni^P(M|tly  kl^^h  will  4^pen4  9^  ^fee 

qu^lit^  of  tb^  k^nd  fi-pgji  wbwh  i^^  inf^m^ 
quanuty  of  ^m  l|as  been  swppUed^  If  it  be 
<^  obtained  from  lapd  of  the  s^ififi  f^X\VWty  ^  that 
^^  which  was  last  in  cultivation,  and  with  no  gr^a(^ 
<^  cost  of  labour,  the  price  will  fall  to  its  former 
^^  state ;  if  from  poorer  land,  it  will  continue  per- 
^^  manently  higher.*' 

You  see,  therefore,  that  your  ebservatioa,  th^ 
the  rise  of  raw  produce  should  precede  the  euhiva* 
tion  of  InferkM*  soils,  is  perlkctly  justr  But  you 
must  remember  that  tiie  cause  of  tfie  original  rise 
of  price,  and  that  which  subsequently  produces  its 
penfnanent  continuation,  are  quite  distinct;  the 
first  ceases,  and  the  second  commences  as  soon  as 
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the  new  crops  are  brought  to  market  Every  time 
that  inferior  land  is  brought  into  culture^  the  price 
of  raw  produce^  and  consequently  the  profits  of 
fiirming^  must  have  preriously  risen.  This  occurs 
more  or  less  at  every  progressive  step  made  in 
agriculture.  No  new  land  can  be  cultivated  till 
capital  has  accumulated  to  maintain  and  employ 
a;greater  number  of  labourer^.  And  no  new  land 
will  be  (cultivated  till  population  has  so  &r  increased 
as  to  raise  the  price  of  com,  and  make  it  answer 
to  ^e  agriculturist  to  break  up  new  land  for 
tillage^ 

CAROLINE. 

Since  my  last  observation  has  proved  just,  I  will 
venture  to  make  another.  The  rise  of  wages  in 
consequence  of  accumulation  of  capital  should  be 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  profits;  this,  there- 
fore, would  also  precede  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
soils. 

MRS.  B. 

And  it  does  so.  But  the  diminution  of  prc^ts 
arising  firom  abundance  of  capital  and  consetquent 
increase  of  wages,  is,  like  its  cause,  but  temporary. 
It  is  soon  followed  by  an  increasing  population  and 
demand  for  fix)d.  The  enhanced  price  of  raw^  pro- 
duce then  repays  the  farmer  tiie  expense  of  high 
wages,  and  his  profits  are  for  a  time  even  higlier 
than  those  of  other  employments  of  capital. 
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CAROLINE. 

Then,  will  not  also  the  landlord  come  upon  him 
for  rent,  previously  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
soils  ? 

MRS.  B. 

No,  not  any  more  than  he  would  for  having  had 
a  remarkably  productive  crop,  his  extraordinary 
profits  being  only  temporary.  If,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  increased  demand  for  corn  is  sup- 
plied by  land  of  as  good  quality  as  that  previously 
cultivated,  corn  will  fall  to  its  former  prioe,  jiist 
as  cloth  or  linen  would  first  rise  in  price  by  an 
increasing  demand,  and  fall  again  when  that  de- 
mand was  supplied.  But  if  the  additional  supply 
of  cloth  or  linen  coiild  only  be  produced  at  a 
greater  expense  than  before,  those  commodities 
could  not  then  fell  to  their  former  price.  An  ad- 
ditional supply  of  com  is  almost  always  produced 
under  this  disadvantage,  being  raised  on  land  of 
inferior  quality :  corn  therefore  will  remain  perma-^ 
nently  higher  priced ;  and  it  is  not  till  then  that 
the  landlord  comes  upon  the  cultivator  of  the  better 
soil  for  rent.  . 

Increase  of  capital  could  never  produce  a  perma^ 
nent  fall  of  profits;  for  as  soon  as  population: 
increased  to  correspond  with  the  capital,  labour 
would  fall,  and  profits  be  restored  to  their  former 
rate.    It  is  only  when  the  cost  of  prodaction  of 
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food  is  increasedy  that  the  riie  of  wages  and  dimi* 
niition  of  profits  is  permanent. 

CAROLINE. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  is  there  any  cultivated  land  in  this 
country  which  can  afford  no  rent?  I  know  that 
gentlemen  firequently  farm  their  own  estates,  but  it 
is  with  a  view  either  to  amusement  or  advantage,, 
not  because  they  could  not  obtain  a  rent  fiu*  them. 

JMERS.  B. 

En^nd  is  so  &r  advanced  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, and  has  brought  sudi  numerous  gradations 
of  soil  successively  into  cultivation,  that  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  now  any  considerable  tracts  of 
land  under  tillage  which  afibrd  no  rent;  but  in 
countries  that  have  made  less  progress,  such  as 
Poland,  Russia,  iukI  America,  we  know  this  to  be 
the  case;  and  in  this  country,  as  there  is  yet  land 
which  is  suffered  to  lie  waste,  because  at  the  present 
price  of  com  it  is  not  worth  cultivating  independ- 
asdy  of  rent,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  from 
such  very  poor  land  we  should  suddenly  rise  to 
that  of  so  good  a  quality  that  it  will  yield  both, 
rentand  profit ;  there  must  undoubtedly  be  some  of 
an  intermediate  nature,  which  will  afford  the  usual 
rate  of  profit  to  the  cultivator,  but  yf^  pnxluce 
no  rent. 

The  indosure  of  commons  may  afford  us  an 
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example  of  loqd  of  thU  quality ;  they  are,  I  hslierc* 
luuidty  grwitei)  id  lots  to  the  puishioaers,  frae  of 
cost,  who  cultivate  it  on  tbeir  own  accouiit;  hut  I 
do  not  think  tbey  could  obbun  a  rest  for  it,  unlesi 
tbBy  pr^ously  Iwd  out  capitsl  upon  it  in  feuoin^^ 
ditching,  draining,  manuring  Sec,  wfaicb  rfq  part 
of  the  nooeisary  expenses  of  cnldvadoD,  and  which, 
if  the  proprietor  undergoes  for  the  tenant,  he  natur- 
ally requires  to  be  r^iald.  Fm  it  must  be  under- 
stood, that  by  the  rent  of  land  I  do  not  mean  the 
total  rent  of  a  fairo,  comprehending,  a  dwc^hng- 
house,  bams,  stables,  and  fenning-stock  of  various 
descriptions,  but  idaiply  the  use  of  the  re-produc- 
tin  pow«v  of  the  land. 


Commons  newly  cultivated,  in  the  course  of  tjmc^ 
will  in  their  turn,  I  suppose,  afibrd  a  rent? 


Ko  doubt  they  will,  when  their  soil  is  improved, 
or  that  an  increase  of  population  sh^  have  forced 
soils  of  still  inferior  quality  into  cultivation.  But  I 
conceive  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  foe 
which  rent  is  actually  p^d,  niay  be  incapable  of 
affording  it  A  &rm  generally  consists  of  a  variety 
of  soils ;  one  field  may  yield  dpuble  or  quadruple 
the  produce  that  another  will.  On  ftu-ms  of  poor 
land  there  are  probably  some  fields  that  yield  no 
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''  rent  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  if  tioken  separately,  their 
produce  would  not  more  than  repaj  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  and  give  the  usual  rate  of  profit, 
whilst  other  fields  may  be  of  so  superior  a  quality, 
as  to  afford  a  greater  proportion  of  rent  than  is 
paid  per  acre  for  the  farm ;  an  average  is  therefore 
taken,  and  the  farmer.pays  more  rent  for  the  worst, 
and  less  for  the  best,  than  they  would  afibrd.  The 
total  rent  of  the  farm  includes  also  the  rent  of 
the  various  buildings  and  improvements  made  on 
th^  premises. 

CAROLINE* 

All  this  is  perfectly  clear;  but  I  am  not  at  aU 
pleased  to  learn  that  as  a  country  advances  in  the 
accumulatipn  of  wealth,  rentf  the  portion  of  the  idle 
landlon^^  gllgments,  while  promts,  the  portion  of 
the  industrious  fiirmer,  diminishes. 

MRS.  B. 

""^  These  idle  landlords,  of  whom  ypu  compliiin, 
neither  lower  the  profits  of  capital  nor  raise  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce.  Both  these  effects 
result  from  the  diversity  of  soils  successively 
brought  iutp  cultivation.  Were  rents,  therefore, 
to  be  abolished,  the  only  effect  produced  would 
be  to  enable  farmers  to  live  like  gentlemen,  as 
they  would  be  enriched  by  that  share  of  the  pro* 
4luce  of  their  farms  which  before  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  landlord. 
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CAROLINE. 

And  would  not  that  be  a  very  desirable  change? 
Is  it  not  better  that  those  who  labour  should  grow 
rich,  rather  than  those  who  live  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  labours  of  others  ? 

MRS.  B. 

The  yeomanry  are  a  class  of  men  who  cul- 
tivate their  own  property;  and  if  you  wish  to 
encourage  their  industry,  you  must  allow  them  to 
reap  the  full  reward  of  their  labours,  —  to  accu- 
mulate wealth,  and,  when  wealthy,  to  indulge  in 
■ease  and  repose,  and  to  let  their  land  to  others,  if 
they  prefer  this  plan  to  that  of  cultivating  it  them- 
s  selves.  Were  landed  proprietors  prohibited  from 
letting  their  land  when  rich,  they  would  nevertheless 
become  idle,  and  would  nejglect  the  farming  busi- 
ness ;  which  being  left  to  the  care  of  servants,  the 
cultivation  would  suffer,  and  the  country,  •  as  well 
as  the  proprietor,  be  injured  by  the  diminution  of 
produce.  In  civilised  countries,  landed  property 
has  been  obtained  by  industry,  or  by  wealth,  the 
fruits  of  industry,  and  should  be  secured  in  its  full 
value,  not  only  to  the  individual  who  has  earned 
it,  but  to  his  heirs  for  ever. 

CAROLINE. 

But  these  weailthy  men,  who  indulge  in  ease  and 
repose,  are  no  better  members  of  society  than  th« 
indolent  savage. 


1/ 


ME8.  B. 


The  love  of  e^se,  so  csoi^monly  found  ^tnong  the 

/l^cb  and  gff at,  so  fiir  from  being  adverse  to  pro* 

/  duction  or  consumption,  is  quite  the  reverse;  tbey 

(     are  indolent,  not  from  a  want  of  taste  for  enjoy- 

\     ment,  but  because  their  wealth  enables  them  to 

\    obtain  these  enjoyments  through  the  agency  of 

\  others. 

Besides,  thou|^  it  is  true  that  rents  rise  as  a 
country  a.dvancef  in  prosperity,  this  rise  i^  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  produce  of  the  $oil, 
owing  to  the  additional  capital  laid  upon  it.  Rent 
formerly  used  to  bring  in  to  the  landlord  one-third 
of  die  produce  of  his  land ;  it  has  since  fallen  to 
one-fourth,  and  has  lately  been  estimated  as  low  ad 
one-fifth ;  so  that  the  landlord,  whilst  he  receives 
a  higher  rent,  has  a  smaller  share  of  the  whole 
produce. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  some  consolation.  But  could  no  means 
be  devised  to  abolish  rents,  and  compel  farmers  to 
reduce  in  consequence  the  price  of  their  produce, 
so  that  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  farmer,  but  the 
public,  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce which  constitutes  rent  ?  Surely  this  would 
reduce  the  price  of  provisions,  and  of  all  agricul- 
tural produce. 
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MRS*  B* 

Since  the  price  of  raw  produce  is  regulated  by 
the  expense  of  producing  it  on  the  poorest  soils 
under  cultivation,  which  can  afford  no  rent,  it  could 
not  fall  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  rents. 
But  supposing  that  it  did  so,  what  advantages 
would  you  expect  to  result  from  the  reduction  of 
prices  so  produced  ? 

CAROLINE. 

If  food  were  cheaper,  people  would  be  able  to 
consume  more,  and  the  poor  would  have  plenty* 

MRS.  B. 

How  so  ?  would  the  land  be  more  productive  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  rent?  and  if  more 
should  not  be  produced,  how  could  the  people  con- 
sume more  ?  An  increased  consumption  without  an 
increased  supply  will,  as  we  have  remarked  on  a 
former  occasion,  lead  to  a  famine.  The  price  of 
a  quartern  loaf  is  now  one  shilling;  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  at  that  price  the  consumption 
of  bread  will  be  so  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
wanted,  that  the  stock  of  wheat  will  last  till  the 
next  harvest.  The  adoption  of  your  compulsory 
measures  might  reduce  the  price  of  a  quartern 
loaf  to  nine-pence ;  and  every  poor  family  being 
thus  enabled  to    increase  their  consumption  of 
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Vi  ^  bread,  the  stock  of  wheat  would  not  last  out  till 

V^t    '  the  ensuing  harvest.     Then  the  following  year, 

^  instead  of  raising  more  corn  to  make  up  the  de- 

7  iiciency,  the  poorest  land,  which  yields  no  rent, 

!'  and  but  just  aiFords  the  profits  of  capital  at  tlie 

^.  present  price  of  raw  produce  would,  by  such  a 

C  diminution  of  price  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ; 

^  and  the  produce  of  the  country  would  thus  be  con- 
siderably diminished. 

CAROLINE. 

Very  true.  I  did  not  foresee  that  consequence. 
And  a  scarcity  would  perhaps  raise  the  price  of 
bread  higher  than  it  was  before. 

MRS.  B. 

How  much  would  it  be  necessary  for  bread  to 
rise  in  price  in  order  to  make  the  corn  last  till  the 
next  crops  came  in  ? 

CAROLINE. 

To  the  price  at  which  it  now  sells,  one  shilling. 

MRS.B. 

We  return  then  to  the  rent-price,  though  no  rent 
is  paid:  you  see,  therefore,  the  fallacy  of  your 
proposed  measures.  The  high  price,  of  which  you 
so  bitterly  complain,  is  the  price  necessary  to  pro- 
portion the  consumption  to  the  supply,  so  as  to 
make  it  last  till  the  ensuing  harvest. 
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CAROLINE* 

So  far  from  being  mortified,  Mrs.  B.,  I  am 
delighted  with  my  disappointment,  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  convincing  me  that  if  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  it  is  for  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mighty  lords  of, the  land;  since  it  ensures  them  a 
uniform  supply  throughout  the  year, 

MRS.  B. 

"  Tlie  labouring  classes  are  besides  in  a  great 
measure  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  high  prices, 
as  their  wages  rise  in  proportion;  but  observe, 
that  this  is  the  case  only  when  high  prices  are  occa- 
sioned by  increased  cost  of  production,  not  by 
scarcity.  "  A  high  price"  (Mr.  Ri^jxdo  observes), 
^^  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  an  abundant 
"  supply;  the  price  is  permanently  high,  not  be- 
^^  cause  the  quantity  is  deficient,  but  because  there 
**  has  been  an  increased  cost  in  producing  it." 

CAROLINE/ 

I  the  more  willingly  acquit  rent  of  the  accu- 
sation of  creatingjiig^ijgrices,   since  I  see  that 
there  are  two  other  sources  from  whence  that  evil  f 
may  flow ;  the  diversity  of  soil,  and  the  necessity  of  / 
proporUoning  the  consumption  to  the  supply.  f 


MRS.  B. 

Since  you  acknowledge  that  high  prices  are  ne- 
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cessaxy  to  prevent  scarcity,  you  should,  I  thinks 
no  longer  coQ$ider  them  as  an  evil. 

An  enquiry  into  the  efie^tn  of  huiffgn  hw^  an4 
instituUons  o{^n  discovers  error;  but  whatever 
flows  in  the  course  of  nature  springs  from  a  pure 
soiirf^  aqd  the  more  accurately  w^  examine  it, 
thf  n>ore  admiration  we  feel  ibr  its  Author^ 

Thus  though  r^pt  cannot  in  itself  be  PQnsi4ere4 
^as  an  evil,  since  we  have  traced  its  cause  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  eartii,  and  the  diversity  of 
S0Q9  and  have  ascertawed  its  effect  to  be  to  regu- 
late, the  consumption  of  feocl  to  the  supply;  yet 
\  ^very  artificial  measure  which  tends  to  raise  the 
'price  of  agricultural  produce^  so  as  to  enable  the 
former  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  ia  certainly  iiijurioas. 
/Therefore  restrictions  on  the  free  importation  of 
com,  or  any  other  ^edes  of  raw  produee,  whidi 
raises  die  price  of  those  articles  at  home,  is  taking 
an  additional  sum  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumer to  put  into  that  of  the  landlord.  For  rent 
may  be  considered  as  a  Qec^fsary  tax  which  the 
consumer  pays  to  the  landlord;  the  farmer  is 
merely  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

CAROLINE. 

And  has  such  a  measure  immediately  the  effect 
of  raising  rents? 

Nplt  until  the  lea^iss  are  i^pired;  daring  their 
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existence  the  farmer  ei\)oys  all  tbe  adventitious 
gains,  or  sufiers  all  the  losses  that  may  occur;  but 
vfH^  his  lease  is  renewed,  it  must  correspond  with 
the  rate  of  profit,  and  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  gains  which  the  &rmer  expects  to  make,  so  as 
to  give  the  whole  of  the  surplus  produce  to  the 
Iandl(M?d,  and  leave  only  the  usual  profits  of  capital 
to  th«  farmen  It  may  happen,  indeed,  either  from 
Ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  sometimes  firom 
motives  of  humanity,  that  the  landlord  does  not 
exact  all  that  the  farmer  can  afibrd  to  pay ;-  but 
these  are  accidental  circumstances,  and  the  whole 
oflike  surplus  produce  is  considered  as  the  fiur  and 
usual  rent. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  r^it, 
which  I  hope  I  have  now  explained  to  your  satis-* 
fiu^tion,  was  first  developed  byMi^J^thus,  and 
its  consequences  have  since  been  more  fully  traced, 
and  some  important  inferences  deduced  from  if,  in 
a  late  publication  by  Mr.  Rifa^do,  some  passages 
of  which  I  have  read  to  you. 

CAROLINE. 

I  hope  I  have  understood  all  you  have  said  on 
the  subject;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  re- 
capitulate the  principal  heads,  in  order  to  see  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  C^^^roportion  as  capital  accu- 
mulates, the  demanolor  labour  increases,  which 
raises  wages,  improves  the  condition  of  the  poor^ 
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and  enables  them  to  rear  a  greater  number  of 
children  —  this  increases  the  demand  for  subsist^ 
ence,  raises  the  price  of  corn  temporarily,  and  in- 
duces the  &rmer  to  take  more  land  into  cultivation 
—  if  the  new  land  be  of  inferior  quality,  the  cr(^s 
are  produced  at  an  increased  expense,  which  raisei^ 
the  price  of  raw  produce  generally,  and  creates 
rent  on  superior  soils.  Corn,  now  become  perma- 
nently dearer,  causes  a  permanent  rise  of  wages, 
md  a  corresponding  fall  of  profit^ 

MRS*  B* 

Your  recapitulation  is  veiy  correct,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  have  understood  me  so  well ;  for 
tile  subject  of  rent  having  been  but  recmitly  inves- 
tigated with  accuracy,  it  is  neither  so  thoroughly 
developed,  nor  so  well  understood,  as  most  other 
branches  of  political  economyt 
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ON    REVENUE  DERIVED    FROM  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  LAND. 

TWO  CAPITALS   EMPLOYED   ON    LAND  —  TWO  REVE- 
NUES DERIVED  FROM  IT.  —  OF  THE  CAPITAL  AND 

PROFITS   OF    THE    FARMER. OF  THE  DURATION 

AND    TERMS    OF   LEASES. OF    TITHES.  —  EX- 

,  TRACT  FROM  PALEY.  —  OF  PROPRIETORS  FARMING 
THEIR  OWN  ESTATES. — EXTRACT  FROM  TOWNS- 
END's  TRAVELS. FARMS  HELD  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. —  ADVANTAGE  OF  AN  OPULENT  TENANTRY. 

METAYER     SYSTEM     OF     FARMING.  —  SMALL 

LANDED  PROPERTIES.  —  EXTRACT  FROM  ARTHUR 

young's  travels. DAIRY  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

SWITZERLAND.  — SMALL  FARMS.  —  SIZE  OF  FARMS 
IN  BELGIUM  AND  TUSCANY. -^  OF  MINES.  —  OF 
FISHERIES. 


CAROLINE. 

From  the  subject  of  our,  last  conversation  I  have 
learnt  that  agriculture  yields  two  distinct  incomes:- 
one  to  the  proprietor,  the  other  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  land. 
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MRS*  B* 

And  it  employs  also  two  capitak  to  produce 
those  incomes;  the  one  to  purchase^  the  other  to 
culdvate  the  land.  A  man  who  lays  out  money  in 
the  purchase  of  land  becomes  a  landed  proprietor, 
6od  obtains  a  revenue  in  the  form  of  rent.  He 
vrho  lays  oat  -capital  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
becomes  a  &rmer,  and  obtains  a  revenue  in  the 
form  of  produce, 

CAROLIflE. 

t  thought  that  the  land  was  the  capital  firom 
which  the  farmer  derived  his  profits. 

MRS.  B. 

You  mistake :  the  land  is  the  capital  of  its  pro- 
prietor, and  as  such  yields  him  a  revenue ;  what- 
ever the  farmer  obtains  from  it,  is  derived  from 
cultivation;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense he  bestows  on  the  soil.  The  cultivation  of 
land  is  to  the  farmer  what  the  operation  of  machi- 
nery is  to  the  manufacturer.  A  &rmer  requires 
capital  to  pay  his  labourers,  and  to  purchase  *his 
farming-stock,  such  as  cattle,  waggons,  ploughs, 
fte.  It  is  the  bare  land  and  the  fanm ng  buHdings 
which  he  reiitSi  The  c)Pops  which  are  upon  the 
ground  vAieu  the  agi^^meHt  is  made  are  pmd  4br 
independently,   and  become  the  property  of  the 
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fahi^er.  Unless  therefore  he  has  &  capital  to  defray 
these  expenses,  he  cannot  take  the  lease  of  a  farm. 

CAROLIK^. 

I  always  supposed  that  the  prodiice  of  a  &nn 
wBa  sufEcient  to  defray  its  expenses;;  nor  oan  I 
Bbd^stand  how  profits  are  itb  be  derived  from  a 
fatm^  if  the  cultivation  and  rent  <;oBt  more  tiaeaa 
its  produce  will  repay. 

MRS.  B. 

it  is  ti0t  SD»  The  capital  of  the  farmer  is  em* 
ployed  as  the  means  of  cultivating  his  farm ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  th^  year,  after  paying  his  rent, 
his  labourers^  and  keeping  hia  stock  in  repair,,  he 
fiods  himself  in  possessioa  tiot  only  of  his  origtaal 
eapital)  but  also  of  r  siu^las  dr  prolBt^  it  is  a  ^roof 
that  the  fiu'in  produces  more  duin  the  cost  ^  its 
rent  and  cultivation.  The  case  is  similar  in  all 
employment  of  capital.  The  manufacturer  who 
kys  it  out  ia  the  purchase  of  I:rw  materials,  and  in 
paying  the  labour  which  is  afbirwards  expended  oa 
them ;  or  the  merchant  whose  capital  is  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  good^  for  sale,  could  not  carry 
COL  their  respective  occupations  without  first  lajang 
ont  their  capital :  but  it  is  returned  to  them^  toge> 
ther  with  the  profits  that  have  accrued  by  ita  eai»> 
pkiyment*     Each  of  these  occupations  brii^.ia 
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more  than  is  laid  out,  but  none  of  them  could  be 
carried  on  without  a  capital. 

CAROLINE.      . 

Oh  yes;  I  recollect  the  labourer  produces  for 
bis  employer  more  than  he  receives  from  him  as 
wages,  and  this  surplus  is  the  source  of  his  master's 
profit ;  but  if  the  farmer  had  not  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  labourers'  wages,  he  could  not  set  them  to' 
work. 

It  is  then  upon  the  capital  which  a  farmer  em* 
ploys  on  his  land,  that  he  calculates  his  profits  ? 

r 

MRS.  B. 

Yes.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  employs  a 
capital  of  the  value  of  3000/.  on  his  farm :  he  may, 
possibly,  after  deducting  thp  rent  and  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  make  ten  per  cent,  or  300/.  profit.   : 

CAROLINE. 

^  That  is  to  say,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
would  find  himself  300/.  richer  than  he  was  before? 

MRS.  B. 

Provided  that  he  had  spent  none  of  his  gains 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  But  as  his  family 
are  commonly  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  he  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  actuaDy 
richer  or  poorer  according  to  the  proportion  which 
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his  domestic  expenses  have  borne  to  his  gains*  But 
these  cannot  be  considered  as  a  deduction  from  his 
profits,  as  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  his 
family  must  fall  upon  his  revenue  in  whatever  way 
it  is  obtained, 

CAROLINE. 

And  what  is  the  usual  rent  paid  for  such  a 
farm? 

MRS.  B. 

It  depends  in  a  great  meastire  upon  the  extent 
and  condition  of  the  land.  A  considerable  farm, 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  possessing  the 
advantage  of  a  fertile  soil,  may  not  require  a  capital 
of  more  than  3000/.  to  carry  it  on ;  whilst  a  farm 
of  only  half  that  extent,  if  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
with  an  ungrateful  soil,  may  require  as  large  a 
capital  to  be  laid  out  on  it  But  a  very  different 
rent  would  be  paid  for  these  two  farms. 

CAROLINE. 

The  large  productive  farm  will  naturally  pay  a 
higher  rent  than  the  smaller  ill-conditioned  one  ? 

MRS.  B. 

And  the  difference  of  rent  will  equalise  the  profits 
which  a  farmer  would  derive  from  employing  the 
same  quantity  of  capital  on  each  of  these  farms. 
Taking  an  average  of  the  state  of  culture,  a  farm 
which  requires  4000/.  capital  may  pay  a  rent  of 
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about  9001,9  the  share  of  the  farmer  bang  nearly 
double  that  of  the  landlord. 

CAROLINE. 

You  said  in  our  last  conversation,  that  the  rent 
of  land  bad  lately  been  estimated  as  low  as  ith 
of  the  produce.  A  farm,  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, would  therefore  yield  produce  worth 
IOOOZ.9  in  which  case  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
would  be  above  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the 
landlord. 

JKER&  B* 

You  forget  that  from  the  total  of  gross  produce 
must  be  deducted  not  only  the  rent,  but  also  the 
expenses  of  cultivation ;  tliese  are  geneTatty  esti- 
mated at  one-hatf  of  the  produce,  after  deducting 
the  rent ;  there  will  remain  therefore  MOl*,  which 
is  10  per  cent*  profit  on  the  4000?.  capital  em- 
ployed on  the  farm.  If  from  this  sum  the  farmer 
saves  50/.,  he  may  ky  it  out  in  the  improvement 
of  his  land,  which  will  render  the  produce  more 
plentiful  the  following  year ;  an  advantage  of  which 
he  will  derive  the  full  benefit,  as  his  rent  will  re- 
main the  same  to  the  end  of  the  lease. 

CAJ&OLXNE. 

But  on  granting  a  new  lease,  the  proprietor,  I 
suppose,  would  expect  a  higher  rent  for  a  fkrm  that 
had  been  thus  improved  ? 
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IKRS.  B. 

No  doubt;  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  land 
should  not  be  let  on  short  leases,  because  farmers 
would  have  no  inducement  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  their  land  without  the  prospect  of  reaping 
die  benefit  of  it  for  some  years  to  come« 

CAROLINE* 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  lease,  this  objection 
would  remain  in  force? 

MRS.  B. 

True:  but  to  prevent  this,  farmers  generally 
obtain  a  renewal  of  their  leases  scwtne  time  before 
they  are  elapsed^  Besides  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  deal  hardly  with 
his  tenants  <m  such  occasions^  as  it  would  dis- 
courage them  from  improving  their  farms;  an 
advantage  in  which  the  landlord  must  eventually 
partake. 

In  Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  sCQine 
other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not  oistomary  to 
gvsLUt  leases;  the  tenants  hold  their  farms  at  the 
will  of  the  landlord.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
oonveniional  a^eement  bi^tween  the  parties^  that 
except  in  cades  of  misconckicty  the  farmer  shall  Ofot 
be  removed;  nor  have  his  rent  raised  during  a  cer- 
tain period.  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  dm 
mode  of  letting  land  is^  preferable  to  graming  a 
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lease ;  because  they  say  the  industry  of  the  iknuer 
is  stimulated  both  by  hope  and  fear ;  the  hope  of 
profit  from  his  labours,  and  the  fear  of  being 
turned  out  should  he  n^Iect  the  improvement  of 
his  &rm :  but  in  arguing  thus  they  do  not  consider 
that  this  fear  must  operate  in  two  ways;  for  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  which  the  farmer 
makes,  so  is  the  temptation  to  the  landlord,  if  he 
be  needy  or  illiberal,  to  turn  him  out,  or  to  exact 
an  increase  of  rent  In  short,  there  can  be  no 
greater  check  to  industry  than  the  insecurity  of  the 
profits  it  produces ;  and  how  can  a  farmer  feel  his 
interests  secure  whilst  he  is  dependent  on  the  will 
of  his  landlord? 

CAROLINE. 

Besides,  though  a  farmer  may  repose  great  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  the  individual  whose 
land  he  holds,  the  uncertainty  of  life  renders  him 
dependent  also  upon  his  heir,  and  this  may  perhaps 
be  some  wild  extravagant  youth,  who,  without  re- 
gard to  his  ultimate  interest,  will  exact  the  highest 
rents  from  bis  tenants. 

MRS.  B. 

f       S^rity  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  important  point 

\  for  the^^couragement  of  industry;  and  the  greatest, 

indeed  the  only  encouragement  which  goyempent 

tan  give  to  agriculture,  is  to  secure  to  the  &nner 

all  the  power  over  the  soil  that  is  necessary  for  its 
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perfect  cultivation,  and  to  ensure  to  him  the  profits 
of  .every  improvement  he  may  make.  I  will  read 
you  a  passage  from  Paley  on  this  subject:  •— 

*^  The  principal  expedient  by  which  laws  can 
*^  promote  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  is  to 

adjust  the  laws  of  property  as  nearly  as  possible 

by  the  following  rules:  1st,  To  give  to  the  oc- 
**  cupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil  which  is  neces* 
'^  sary  for  its  perfect  cultivation.  2dly,  To  assign 
*^  the  whole  profit  of  every  improvement  to  the 
**  persons  by  whom  it  is  carried  on.  Now  it  is 
*^  indifferent  to  the  public  in  whose  hand  this  power 
<^  of  the  land  resides,  if  it  be  rightly  used;  it  mat- 
'*  ters  not  to  whom  the  land  belongs  if  it  be  well 
**  cultivated. 

"  Agriculture  is.  discouraged  by  every  constitu- 
^^  tion  of  landed  property  which  lets  in  those  who 
^<  have  no  concern  in  the  improvement  to  a  parti- 
^^  cipation  of  the  profit.  This  objection  is  appli- 
^  cable  to  all  such  customs  of  manors  as  subject 
^^  the  proprietor,  upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or 
**  tenant,  or  the  alienation  of  the  estate,  to  a  fine 
'^  apportioned  to  the  improved  value  of  the  land. 
**  But  of  all  institutions  which  are  in  this  way 
^^  adverse  to  cultivation  and  improvement,  none  is 
^'  so  noxious  as  that  of  tithes.  When  years  perhaps 
^  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  improvement,' 
^  when  the  husbandman  sees  his  new  crops  ripen- 
^  ing  to  hk  industry,  the  moment  he  is  ready  to 
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^^  put  hy  sickle  to  the  grain  be  finds  himself  com*' 
^'  pelled  to  divide  his  harvest  with  a  stranger* 
<'  Tithes  are  a  tax  not  onlj  upon  industry,  whieb 
*^  feeds  mankind,  but  npon  that  species  of  exertion 
^^  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  wise  laws  to  cherish 
"  and  promote/' 

CAROLIKE. 

It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  should  not  be  raised  in  some 
other  manner. 

Since  all  right  of  property  is  derived  from  legal 
institutions,  ibe  dergy  have  an  equal  right  to  their 
tithes  as  the  landed  proprietors  to  their  estates; 
yet  I  believe  that  few  of  the  clergy  venture  to  levy 
tithes  to  the  extent  of  their  rights,  for  they  cannot 
do  it  without  incurring  the  ill-will  and  opposition 
of  their  parishioners.  The  system  must  therefore 
certainly  be  defective  which  appears  to  dispossess 
one  man  of  the  fruits^>f  his  industry,  whilst  it  will 
not  allow  another  to  take,  without  exciting  vex- 
ation and  disturbance,  that  which  the  law  has  assign* 
ed  to  him  as  his  property. 

CAROLINE. 

And  this  opposition  of  interests  paust  be  preju- 
dicial both  to  religion  and  morals,  by  creating  an 
endless  soijrce  of  contentibn  between  the  clef^ 
and  their  parishioners  5  —  but  why  do  you  say 
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appears,  to  dispossess;"  for  surely  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  the  tithes  really  dispossess 
the  cultivator  of  ooe  tenth  of  his  produce  ? 

MRS.  B, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  political  economist  of  great 
eminence,  Mr.  Ripardo^  that  the  farmer  is  eventually 
remunerated  for  the  expense  of  tithes. 

CAROLINE. 

Indeed  !  do  tithes  then  fall  upon  the  landlord  ? 
they  appear  to  be  very  analogous  to  rent;  and  I 
suppose  that,  like  rent,  they  may  be  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land  ? 

It  is  not  so;  because,  whether  a  farm  yield  a 
suiplus  produce  for  rent  or  not,  it  is  equally  obliged 
to  pay  tithes.  The  farmer,  therefore,  in  order  to 
defray  this  expense,  is  compelled  to  sell  his  crops 
at  an  advanced  price,  and  it  is  eventually  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  the  tithes;  whilst,  if  they  were  a 
l^ortiotl  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  farm,  the 
whole  burden  of  them  would,  as  you  observe^  ML 
OB  the  landlord. 

CAROLINE. 

But,  supposing  that  the  consumer  refused  to  pay 

the  advanced  price  requisite  to  relieve  the  farmer 

fyom  th^  burden  of  tithes,  the  landlord  would  be 

oUiged  to  lower  the  rent  for  that  puipose  ? 
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MRS.  B. 

Who,  then,  would  pay  the  tithes  on  lands  whicb 
afford  no  rent  ?  They  must  fall  on  the  cultivator; 
and  as  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  without  en- 
hancing the  price  of  his  crops  for  that  purpose,  he 
would  no  longer  find  it  answer  to  cultivate  soil  of 
so  poor  a  quality ;  he  would  throw  up  his  farm,  in. 
consequence  of  which  the  supply  of  com  would  be 
di9iinbhed,  its  price  would  rise,  and  the  farmer 
would  again  find  it  expedient  to  resume  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land :  it  is  thus  that  the  consumer  is 
compelled  to  pay  tithes,  or  any  other  arbitrary  tax 
laid  on  the  land. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  land  which 
pays  no  rent ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why  tithes 
should  not  be  deducted  from  the  surplus  produce, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  nature  to  afford  it 

MRS.  B» 

The  price  of  raw  produce,  yon  must  recollect,  is 
regulated  by  the  expense  of  producing  it  on  soils 
of  the  worst  quality  under  cultivation ;  tithes  must 
increase  that  expensie,  and  enhance  generally  the 
price  of  raw  produce.  The  farmer  being  thus 
repaid  by  the  consumers,  tiie  same  surplus  produce 
will  remain  to  the  landlord  as  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  tithes* 
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CAROLINE. 

But  if  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  pays  the  tithes, 
vihy  is  he  willing  to  give  a  higher  rent  for  land 
tithe  free  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Because  he  has  the  advantage  of  selling  his  crops 
at  the  advanced  price  which  tithes  occasion,  whether 
liis  land  is  tithe  free  or  not ;  if  he  is  exempted 
from  this  tax,  therefore,  it  will  increase  the  sur* 
plus  produce  which  remains  for  the  landlord  after 
the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  deducted.  In  Scot- 
land, for  example,  where  the  tithes  are  very  incon- 
siderable, the  landlord  receives  a  proportionally 
greater  i-ent  than  in  England.  For  the  Scotch 
farmer  is  able  to  sell  his  corn  as  dear  as  the  Eng- 
lish farmer,  and  the  difference  goes  to  the  landlord 
linder  the  form  of  rent* 

CAROLINE. 

Farmers,  I  suppose,  are  not  aware  that  the  price 
of  their  crops  is  raised  in  consequence  of  the  tithes, 
otherwise  this  tax  would  not  produce  so  much  dis- 
content among  them  ? 

MRS.  6-. 

Probably  not.  Tithes,  therefore,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil, 
they  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  expenses 
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of  cultivBdon;  they  add  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  crops,  and  consequently  raise  the  price  of 
all  raw  produce.  This,  you  know,  is  not  the  case 
with  rent,  whidi  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land^ 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

CAROLINE. 

Siac^  it  is  so  desirable  for  the  cultivator  to 
have  unlimited  power  over  the  soil,  I  should  have  ^ 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  particularly  ad- 
vantageous for  landed  proprietors  to  cultivate  their 
own  estates^  instead  of  letting  them  to  farmers; 
and  yet  it  is  a  common  observation  that  gentlemen 
make  the  least  profits  by  agriculture.  This  is  the 
mgre  unaccountable^  because  being  both  landlord 
and  farmer,  the  proprietor  must  receive  the  two 
incomes  comprised  in  the  produce  of  the  land^ 
rent  and  profit 

MRS.  B. 

But  recollect  that  he  also  employs  two  capitals,, 
in  order  to  make  the  two  incomes;  the  one  to 
purchase  the  land,  the  other  to  cultivate  it.  The 
reason  why  gentlemen  who  cultivate  their  own 
estates  do  not  usually  make  profits  equal  to  those 
of  a  common  farmer,  is  either  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  business  so  weU,  or  that  they  do 
niQt  bestow  the  same  care  and  attention  upon  it. 
The  common  farmer  usually  devotes  the  whole  of 
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hid  tim^  to  his  iiittn^  eiAer  in  the  capacity  of 
bailiff^  or  that  of  kbonrer;  while  the  gentletnan 
htmer  never  eflurns  the  wages  of  labdur^  and  gene«- 
uily  leaves  the  important  ciffice  of  bailiff  to  be 
performed  by  a  substitute ;  therefore  were  the  gen^ 
tlemiin  10  r^se  as  {^endful  erops  as  the  firrmer, 
they  would  be  produoed  at  a  more  considerable 
expense,  and  his  gains  would  be.  proportionally 
dimii^ished.  As  to  the  value  of  the  rent,  it  must 
be  reckoned  independently,  as  he  receives  it  in  his 
<}uality  of  landlord. 

CAROLINE. 

It  would  then  probably  increase  the  agricnhural 
produce  <^  the  country,  if  gentlemen  were  always 
to  let  thetr  land  instead  of  farming  it  themselves^ 

MRS.  B. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believ6  it  to  be  very  desirable 
that  some  few  gemletnen,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  should  cottivate  their  own  estates.  Being 
generally  men  of  greater  information  than  common 
farmers,  they  are  ihore  willing  to  make  experi- 
ments, and  adopt  any  new  mode  in  the  various 
agricultural  processes  which  may  appear  eligible; 
Besides,  the  land  is  frequently  better  improved  in 
the  bands  of  the  proprietor  than  in  those  of  a 
labouring  fiirmer;  as  the  proprietor  has  usudiy 
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the  advantage  of  a  larger  capital  i»  lay  out  on  his 
land,  and  then  he  is  not  restrained  by  the  appre- 
hension that  his  r^it  will  be  ultimately  raised  in 
proportion>  to  the  additional  value  which  he  giv^ 
to  the  land. 

Townsend,  in  his  Travels  in  Spain,  has  made 
some  very  judicious  observations  on  English  g&or 
tlemen  &rmers. 

«  By  residing,"  he  says,  «  on  their  own  estates, 
"  they  not  only  spend  money  among  their  tenants, 
''  which  by  its  circulation  sets  every  thing  in  mo- 
tion, and  becomes  productive  of  new  wealth,  but 
their  amusement  is  to  make  improvements.  By 
^'  planting,  draining,  and  breaking  up  lands  which 
^^  would  have  remained  unprofitable,  they  try  new 
^^  experiments,  which  their  tenants  could  not  a£- 
^'  ford,  and  which,  if  successful,  are  soon  adopted 
"  by  their  neighbours.  They  introduces  the  best 
''  breed  of  cattle,  the  best  implements  of  husband* 
^^  ry,  and  the  best  mode  of  agriculture ;  they 
"  excite  emulation,  they  promote  the  mending  of 
^^  the  roads,  and  secure  good  police  in  the  villages 
"  around  them.  Being  present,  they  prevent  their 
"  tenants  from  being  plundered  by  their  stewards. 
^^  they  encourage  those  who  are  sober,  diligent, 
*^  and  skilful ;  and  they  get  rid  of  those  who  would 
*^  impoverish  their  estates.  Their  farmers,  too, 
^^  finding  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
^<  soil,  become  rich,  increase  their  stock,  and  by 
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"  their  growing  wealth  make  the  land  more  pro- 
"  ductive  than  it  was  before." 

« 

CAROLINE. 

You  have  enumerated  so  many  advantages  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  that  I  begin  to 
think  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try that  all  landed  proprietors  should  cultivate  their 
own  estates ;  for  though  they  might  not  be  great 
gainers  by  it  themselves,  yet  the  country  would 
derive  all  the  advantage  from  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  the  introduction  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. 

MRS.  B. 

A  few  gentlemen  formers  in  each  county  will  be 
sufiicient  for  the  latter  purpose.  Were  it  common 
for  proprietors  to  farm  their  own  estates,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
agricultural  produce ;  for  no  command  of  capital, 
no  scientific  knowledge,  can,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  compensate  for  the  keen  and  vigilant  eye  of 
the  industrious  farmer,  who  sees  that  every  thing 
is  turned  to  the  best  account. 


r  CAROLINE. 


I  should  suggest  as  a  medium  between  these  two 
modes,  that  a  landed  proprietor  should  neithei 
farm  his  estate,  nor  let  it,  but  employ  an  agent  to 
cultivate  it  for  him,  whose  salary  should  be  pro- 
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portioned  t6f  the  produce  which  he  raises  oo  die 
land. 

MRS.  B. 

Such,  I  believe,  wets  the  species  of  tenure  by  which 
ferms  were  held  by  the  vassals  of  the  nobles  when 
they  were  first  emancipated  from  slavery,  and  that 
military  services  were  no  Imiger,  as  in  feudal  times, 
considered  as  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  land.  To  give  the  cultivator  any  in- 
terest in  the  produce  he  raises,  acts  certainly  as  a 
spur  to  his  industry ;  but  it  is  one  much  less  pow- 
erful than  the  security  and  independence  of  the 
leasehold-farmer,  who,  after  paying  a  stipulated 
rent,  enjoys  the  whole  advantage  of  the  efforts  of 
his  industry. 

Townsend  informs  us,  that  most  of  the  great 
estates  in  Spain  are  held  in  administration,  that  is, 
cultivated  by  agents  or  stewards  for  the  account  of 
the  proprietor ;  and  it  is  principally  to  this  cause 
that  he  attributes  the  low  state  of  agiuculture. 
•*  No  country,"  he  observes,  "  can  su£^r  more  than 
"  Spain  for  want  of  a  rich  tenantry,  and  perhaps 
"  none  in  this  respect  can  rival  England.  We  find 
"  universally  that  wealth  produces  wealth;  but  then 
*'  to  produce  it  from  the  earth,  a  due  proportion 
*^  of  it  must  be  in  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  Many 
**  gentlemen  among  us,  either  for  amusement^  or 
**.  with  a  view  to  gain^  have  given  attention  to  agri- 
*^  culture,   and   have  occupied  much  land ;  they 
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<<  have  produced  luxuriiuit  crops,  and  have  )ntro« 
^^  duced  good  husbandry ;  but  I  apprehend  few  eaa 
*^  boast  of  having  made  much  profit,  and  most  are 
*^  ready  to  confess  that  they  have  suifered  some 
'^  loss»  If,  then,  residing  on  their  own  estates^ 
*^  with  all  their  attention,  they  are  losers,  how 
^^  great  would  be  tlie  loss  if  in  distant  provinces 
^^  they  employed  only  stewards  to  plough,  to  sow» 
*^  to  sell,  and  to  eat  up  the  produce  of  their  lands?*' 
There  are,  however,  in  warmer  climates,  some 
species  of  produce,  which  from  their  peculiar  nature 
farmers  would  not  venture  to  undertake  to  cultivate 
on  their  own  account,  and  proprietors  would  be 
unwilling  to  trust  entirely  to  their  management. 
Such  is  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  plants 
which  require  the  utmost  care  and  attention  during 
a  number  of  years  before  they  begin  to  yield  any 
fruit,  and  fai*mers  are  seldom  sufficiently  opulent 
to  engage  in  a  species  of  husbandry  the  profits  of 
which  are  so  long  protracted.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  these  plants  may  be  very  materially  injured  by 
being  allowed  to  bear  fruit  either  pr^naturely  or  too 
luxuriantly,,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  farmer  looks 
rather  to  immediate  than  remote  profits,  it  is  not 
considered  safe  to  trust  such  plantations  entirely  to 
his  care.  Vineyards  and  olive-grounds  are  there- 
fore, I  am  informed,  cultivated  by  the  farmer  in 
half  account  wiith  the  proprietor,  who  shares  with 
him  equally  the  exp^ices  and  the  profits.     This  is 
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called  the  MMayer  system  of  cultivation :  it  was 
fonnerly  very  common  on  the  Continent  for  all 
kinds  of  produce,  and  still  prevails  in  Italy,  where 
the  land  is  so  extremely  subdivided,  that  the  Me* 
tayer  farmers,  frequently  subsisting  upon  half  the 
produce  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  acres  of 
land,  are  seldom  superior  in  condition  to  our  pea* 
santry.  In  France  and  Switzerland  this  system  of 
farming  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive.  But  how  requisite  so- 
ever the  system  may  be  for  particular  plantations, 
the  usual  mode  in  this  country  of  granting  leases,  I 
conceive  to  be,  not  only  most  advantageous  to  the 
farmer,  but  ultimately  so  to  the  landed  proprietor^ 
who  can  procure  the  highest  rent  for  the  land  best 
cultivated;  and  it  is  also  most  beneficial  to  the 
country  by  yielding  the  greatest  produce.  But  in^ 
Spain  this  mode  could  not  be  adopted  for  want  of 
an  affluent  tenantry.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is- 
chiefly  engrossed  by  the  nobles  and  clergy ;  there 
is  a  total  deficiency  of  yeomen  who  cultivate  their 
own  land ;  and  the  middling  classes  are  few  in- 
number,  and  so  destitute  of  capital  that  they  are- 
incapable  of  taking  a  lease  of  land^ 

CAROLINE.. 

I  ofien  wish  that  the  property  of  land  was  more- 
subdivided  in  this  country.  How  delightful  it  would> 
be  to  see  every  cottage  surrounded  by  a  few  acves^ 
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belonging  to  the  cottager,  which  would  enable  him 
to  keep  a  cow,  a  few  pigs,  and  partly  at  least  to 
support  his  family  on  the  produce  of  his  little  farm. 
Do  you  recollect  Goldsmith's  lines  ?  — 

'*  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
"  When  every  rood  of  ground  roaintain'd  its  man : 

"  But  now,  alas  ! 

'*  Along  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
**  Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose> 
**  And  every  want  to  luxury  allied." 


MRS.  B. 

I  shall  point  out  to  you  a  passage  in  Arthur 
Young's  Travelfi  in  France,  in  which  this  questicm 
is  discussed. 

CAROLINE  reads0 

*^  I  saw  nothing  respectable  in  small  properties, 
^<  except  most  unremitting  industry.  Indeed  it  is 
'^  necessary  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  that 
'*  though  the  husbandry  I  met  with  in  a  great 
'^  variety  of  instances  was  as  bad  as  can  well  be 
"  conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  the  possessors  was 
'^  so  conspicuous  and  meritorious  that  no  com- 
'^  mendations  would  be  too  great  for  it  It  was 
"  sufficient  to  prove  that  property  in  land  is  the 
*^  most  active  instigator  to  severe  and  incessant 
^^  labour.  And  this  truth  is  of  such  force  and  ex- 
^*  tent  that  I  know  no  way  so  sure  of  carrying  tillage 
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^  to  a  mauntaiib-top  as  by  permitting  the  adjoining 
•*vffl«gers  to  acquire  it  in  property;  in  fact,  we 
*^  see  that  in  the  mountains  of  Languedoc  they 
<'  have  conveyed  earth  in  baskets  on  their  backs  to 
*'  form  a  soil  where  nature  has  denied  it." 

MRS.  B. 

Land  that  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  rent,  you  will 
recollect^  may  still  yield  sufficiently  to  pay  the 
proprietor  for  its  cultivation ;  it  is  therefore  the 
property  of  such  soils  alone  which  will  ensure  their 
being  cultivated.  —  But  go  on. 

CAROLINE  reads, 

'^  But  great  inconveniency  arises  in  small  pro«* 
**  perties  from  the  universal  division  which  takes 
**  place  afier  the  death  of  the  proprietor.  Thus  I 
^^  have  seen  some  farms  which  originally  consisted 
^^  of  kO  or  50  acnes  reduced  to  half  an  acre^  with  a 
^  family  as  much  attached  to  it  as  if  it  were  an 
^  hundred  acres.  The  population  flawing  from 
^^  this  extreme  dtyision  is  often  but  the  multipliea- 
^^  tion  of  wretchedness.  Men  increase  beyond  the 
^'  demand  of  towns  and  manufactures^  and  the 
*^  consequence  is  distress,  and  numbers  during  of 
^^  diseases  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment 
^^  Hence  slmall  properties  much  divided  form  the 
^<  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  be  conceived* 
**  In  England  small  properties  ar6  exceedingly 
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"  rare ;  our  labouring  poor  are  jusdy  enmloas  of 
^<  being  the  proprietors  of  their  cottages,  and  that 
^^  scrap  of  land  which  forms  the  garden;  but  they 
"  sdidom  think  <^  buying  land  enough  to  employ 
"  themselves.  A  man  that  has  two  or  three 
^^  hundred  pounds  with  us  does  not  buy  a  field, 
"  but  stocks  a  farm.  In  every  part  of  England  in 
"  which  I  have  been,  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
**  tween  the  case  of  a  day-labourer  and  of  a  very 
'^  little  farmer :  we  have  no  people  that  fkre  so 
*'  ill  and  work  so  hard  as  the  latter.  No  labour  is 
^^  so  wretchedly  performed  and  30  dear  as  that  of 
^^  bired  hands  accustomed  to  work  for  themselves ; 
^f  there  is  a  dis^st  and  listlessness  that  cannot 
'^  escape  an  intelligent  observer,  and  nothing  but 
^'  real  distress  will  drive  such  little  proprietors  to 
^^  work  at  all  for  others.  Can  any  thing  be  appa- 
*^  rendy  so  absurd  as  a  strong  hearty  man  walking 
^^  some  miles  and  losing  a  day's  w<^k  in  order  to 
^^sell  a  dozen  <^eggs  or  a  chicken^  the  value  of 
'^  which  would  not  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  con- 
"  veying  it,  were  the  people  useftiUy  employed  ?" 

CAROLINE,  ^ 

This  reminds  me  pf  a  poor  woman  in  Savoy> 
who  kept  a  &w  cows  among  the  mountains  two  or 
three  leagues  distant  from  Geneva^  Having  no 
other  market  for  her  milk,  she  carried  it  regularly 
every  day  to  that  town  for  sales  thus  the  greater 
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part  of  her  time  was  spent  upon  the  road,  whilst  i€ 
might  certainly  have  been  much  more  profitaUy 
employed  had  she  been  dairy-maid  to  some  con- 
siderable farmer,  who,  having  milk  enough  to  turn 
it  to  butter  and  cheese,  could  in  that  state  send  it 
wholesale  to  market. 

MRS.  B. 

The  inconvenience  you  allude  to  has  of  late  years 
been  obviated  in  many  of  the  villages  of  Switzer- 
land, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  peculiar  species  of  pidblic 
dairy  establishments,  which,  I  understand,  ori^n- 
ated  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  To  these  dairies, 
called  FruitiereSi  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  bring 
their  daily  stock  of  milk,  which  is  converted  into 
butter  and  cheese,  and  returned  to  them  in  that 
form,  the  establishment  retaining  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  defray  its  expences. 

There  are  also  considerable  dairy  establishments 
in  the  Swiss  mountains,  but  these  are  commonly 
private  property ;  the  proprietor  of  the  mountain- 
pasture  usually  hiring  cows  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  who  are  commonly  repaid  in  the  manu- 
factured produce  of  the  dairy. 

Small  landed  properties  are  extremely  common 
in  Switzerland;  and  I  confess  that  the  observations^ 
I  have  made  during  a  long  residence  in  that  coun- 
try,  have  not  led  me  to  form  the  same  conclusions 
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as  Arthur  Young.  When  a  farm  is  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  more  than  a  single  family,  the 
law  which  enjoins  an  equal  division  of  the  property 
after  the  death  of  the  father,  among  his  children, 
is  easily  evaded ;  the  children,  instead  of  waiting 
for  that  event  to  parcel  out  the  land  into  portions, 
which  would  be  nearly  without  value  from  their 
minuteness,  agree  that  one  of  the  brothers  shall 
succeed  to  the  landed  property,  and  pay  to  the 
other  children  an  equivalent  for  their  share;  this  is 
done  either  immediately  on  their  coming  to  the 
inheritance,  or  by  instalments,  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  In  the  meantime  those  who  have  thus 
sold  their  birth-right,  learn  some  trade,  or  other 
mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

In  the  Canton  of  Berne  it  is  usually  the  youngest 
son  who  remains  at  home  with  his  father,  and  suc- 
ceeds to  the  estate  when  it  is  too  smafl  to  be  di- 
vided. 

There  are  also  many  districts  in  France,  parti- 
cularly in  Burgundy,  where  farms  of  about  ten 
acres  are  known  to  have  existed  to  the  same  extent 
for  above  a  century  and  a  half;  —  the  theorist,  ac- 
cording to  an  apparently  unanswerable  calculation, 
would  have  reduced  these  farms  to  a  few  square 
yards  during  such  a  period  of  time ;  but  human 
nature  is  very  ingenious  in  devising  methods  for 
eluding  or  softening  the  effects  of  a  law  which  has 
an  un&vourable  tendency. 
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CAROLINE. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  who  is  recently  returned 
from  France  say,  that  three  servants,  whom  be  had 
hired  at  Marseilles,  had  all  been  men  of  landed 
property;  but  that  the  portion  of  inheritance  to 
each  had  been  so  small  that  they  had  disposed  of 
it  to  other  members  of  their  femilies,  in  order  to 
hire  themselves  as  servants. 

MRS.  B* 

When  this  or  any  other  cause  prevents  the  ex- 
treme partition  of  landed  property,  the  principal 
objections  to  small  properties  are  removed;  and 
the  disadvantage  arising  from  deficiency  of  capital 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  industry  of  a  man  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  land.  This  system  is  perhaps  best 
calculated  for  tnountainous  countries,  where  the 
strongest  motives  to  industry  are  required,  to  in^ 
duce  men  to  climb  the  steq)  rock  in  order  to  culti- 
vate a  9i»all  patch  of  earth  favourably  situated  on 
its  acclivity. 

Neither  can  I  agree  widi  Arthur  Young  as  to 
the  disinclination  of  small  proprietors  to  work  for 
hire.  In  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  it  is  usual  for  the 
French-border  peasantry,  after  having  got  in  their 
own  harvests,  to  descend  the  mountains  of  the 
Jura  and  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  Vaudois : 
there  they  meet  the  Savoyards,  whose  crops,  situ- 
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ated  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Alps,  are  not  yet 
ripe;  all  parties  unite  their  labours,  appareutiy  in 
a  most  joj^ous  mannei?,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  reward 
gives  them  an  additional  stimulus*  Those  who 
usually  work  without  pay,  feel  a  particular  gratifi^ 
cation  in  acquiring  a  little  ready  cash,  and  what 
they  gain  in  this  way  goes  to  their  clothing  and  a 
few  little  luxuries  ;  the  shops  at  Geneva  are 
thronged  after  harvest  time,  both  with  French  and 
Savc^ard  peasants,  who  are  laying  out  their  eaxn^ 
ings. 

CAROLINE. 

I  have  heard  that  the  condition  of  the  lower 

agTiGnltura]  classes  in  France  has  been  v^y  much 

improved  by  the  sale  of  the  national  domains^  at 

the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  that  coun«- 

try ;  that  it  has  enabled  the  small  fermers  and  many 

of  the  peasantry  to  become  landed  proprietory  and 

thus  to  cultivate  their  own  land ;  and  that  this  sub* 

division  of  property  has  proved  so  beneficial  that^ 

notwithstanding  all  the  evils  they  have  since  had 

to  contend  with,  they  are  yet  in  a  very  thriving 

condition. 

MBS.  B. 

By  the  sale  of  the  national  domains^  Very  small 
proprietors,  whose  land  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  families,  were  enabled  to 
enlarge  their  farms.    The  ill  consequences  arising 
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from  an  extreme  subdivision  of  land  would  thus  be 
remedied.  But  we  must  recollect  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  the  restrictive 
and  oppressive  laws  which  checked  the  progress  of 
every  branch  of  industry  were  abolished ;  this  gave 
vigour  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Then  the  sale  of 
confiscated  lands,  at  a  period  when  its  tenure  was 
considered  as  extremely  insecure,  rendered  them  so 
cheap,  that  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  purchase  an 
estate  in  France  as  in  America,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  its  being  already  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation. These  circumstances  all  concurred  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  small  landed  proprietors. 
With  a  view  of  amassing  little  capitals  to  lay  out 
upon  their  new  domains,  they  have  acquired  habits 
of  industry  and  economy,  and  such  habits  are  of 
theipselves  a  treasure  to  a  country.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  very  serious  disad- 
vantages result  from  a  great  division  of  landed 
property,  even  though  the  extreme  division  we 
have  alluded  to  should  be  avoided.  The  small 
landed  proprietor  is  deficient  both  in  capital  and  in 
education ;  he  has  not  the  means  of  lajdng  out 
money  in  the  improvement  of  his  land ;  and  his. 
ignorance  generally  renders  him  averse  to  any  new 
process  of  agriculture,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  attended  with  additional  expense.  His  land  is 
therefore  cultivated  in  a  very  inferior  manner;  he 
is  firequently  obliged  to  sell  his  crops  at  an  unpro- 
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fitable  period,  and  in  seasons  of  distress  he  is  nearly 
without  resource/ 

CAROLINE. 

And  are  there  the  same  objections  to  small  lease- 
hold &rms  ? 

MRS.  B. 

In  a  great  measure.  It  is  poverty  alone  which 
induces  a  man  to  take  a  very  small  farm ;  and  a 
poor  farmer  cannot  make  those  exertions  which  are 
requisite  for  good  husbandry.  The  profits  of  a 
considerable  farmer  enable  him  to  improve  his  land; 
those  of  a  small  one  are  entirely  consumed  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  family ;  his  land  is  therefore 
badly  cultivated,  and  he  has  little  or  no  surplus 
produce  to  send  to  market. 

CAROLINE. 

What  sized  farms  do  you  suppose  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  a  country  ? 

MRS.  B. 

That  must  vary  extremely,  according  to  the  local 
situation,  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and 
the  capital  of  the  farmer.  In  Belgium,  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  cultivated  countries  in 
Europe,  I  am  informed  that  the  (arms  are  upon  an 
average  about  40  acres ;  and  in  Tuscany,  another 
spot  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  agriculture, 
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the  farms  seldom  exceed  10  or  15  acres,  all  cnlti- 
▼ated  upon  the  Metayer  system ;  but  in  this  favoured 
climate  the  fields  yield  such  abundant  crops  that 
the  produce  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  a 
Belgic  farm  than  you  would  imagine  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  extent. 

I       In  this  country  there  is,  I  think,  a  strong  predi- 
,  lection  in  favour  of  considerable  farms.     Were  I  to 
l  give  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  a  farm  should 
^  never  be  so  large  that  the  farmer  cannot  superintend 
ithe  whole  of  the  cultivation  himself;  nor  so  small 
jas  not  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  that  farming  stock 
establishment  necessary  for  the  most  perfect  hus- 
ibandry.     But  this  is  a  point  which  may  be  safdy 
left  to  regulate  itself.     I  do  not  apprehend  that  this 
country  can  suffer  by  the  different  size  of  farms; 
for  there  are  very  few  small  landed  properties ;  and 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  draw  the 
.greatest  possible  income  from  his  estate,  he  will  let 
his  farms  of  such  dimensions  as  he  conceives  his 
tenant  will  be  {ible  to  turn  to  the  best  account. 
To  a  very  opulent  farmer  he  may  be  induced  to 
i  grant  a  lease  of  a  large  farm  ;  whilst  he  will  refuse 
that  of  a  single  field  to  a  cottager  who  woAld  ex- 
haust instead  of  imprbviHg"  the  soil. 

The  advantages  of  considerable  farms  have  been 
«o  ably  delineated  in  one  of  the'tiumbers  of'the 
Edini;uU*g^,JEteview  that  I  shall  read  you  llie 
passage : 
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"  It  is  quite  evident  that  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able mechanical  injeewtlbTis  could  never  have 
come  into  general  use  if  there  had  been  no  farms 
*'  of  more  than  100  or  150  acres;  that  no  great 
**  improvement  eould  have  been  made  in  our  live 
**  stock ;  ihat  there  would  have  been  still  less  room 
*'  than  there  is  at  present  for  the  division  of  labour, 
and  for  its  accumulation  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
patch  at  particular  seasons  ;  that  there  would  not 
have  been  that  systematic  arrangement  by  which 
every  different  quality  of  soil  is  made  to  produce 
those  crops,  and  to  feed  those  sorts  of  animals  for 
^  which  it  is  best  calculated  ;  that  it  would  have 
**  been  almost  impracticable  to  practise  convertible 
**  husbandry  at  all,  which  by  combining  tillage  and 
pasturage  on  the  same  farm,  contributes  so  power- 
fully to  sustain  and  augment  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  that  the  surplus  produce  for  the  supply  of 
^^  towns  would  have  been  inconsiderable  at  all 
**  times,  and  from  the  general  poverty  of  small 
'**  tenants  brought  to  market  in  too  great  abun- 
**  dance  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  instead 
"of  apportioning  it  over  the  whole  year;  and 
•^^  in  bad  seasons  tiiere  would  have  been  no  sur- 
"•plus  at  all : — ^ and  that,  in  short,  as  no  person 
^*  of  capital  or  enterprise  would  ever  have  en- 
'•^  tered  into  the  .profession,  our  extensive  moors 
'*^  and  morasses,  and  indeed  all  our  inferior 
'*'  soils  must  have  remained  in  their  natural  state^ 
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"  or  been  partially  and  most  unprofitably  im- 
•*  proved  under  the  delegated  management  of  great 
"  proprietors." 

It  is  now,  I  think,  high  time  to  conclude  the 
subject  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  say 
only  a  few  words  on  Mining,  a  branch  of  industry 
which  I  have  placed  next  to  agriculture,  on  account 
of  its  analogy  to  it,  in  affording  a  rent. 

Mines,  like  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yielding  dif* 
ferent  quantities  of  produce  according  to  thejr  re- 
spective degrees  of  richness,  all  those  which  are  not 
of  the  poorest  quality  must  afford  a  rent. 

CAROLINE. 

The  price  of  the  metals,  then,  like  that  of  corn, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  expense  of  producing  it 
from  the  last  mines  opened  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Your  observation  applies,  with  more  correctness, 
to  the  produce  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  land 
last  cultivated  is  generally  the  poorest,  or  labours 
under  other  disadvantages,  which  have  prevented 
its  being  sooner  brought  under  the  plough;  but 
mines  being  less  open  to  observation,  new  mines 
are  not  unfrequently  discovered,  which  3'ield  more 
metal  than  others  previously  worked.  You  should 
rather  say,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  metal  is 
regulated  by  the  expense  of  extracting  it  from  the 
poorest  mines  now  worked. 
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The  same  laws  apply  to  coal-pits,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  assistance  derived  From 
machinery,  give  work  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sand labourers  who  earn  their  maintenance,  be- 
sides the  profits  of  their  employer  and  the  rent  of 
the  proprietor ;  and  this  rent  is  in  general  more 
considerable  than  that  of  agricultural  land,  as  the 
produce  of  coal-pits  is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
the  soil. 

CAROLINE. 

The  mines  containing  metals  are,  I  suppose,  of 
still  greater  value  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes,  and  their  rent  proportionally  higher;  but 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist  who  rents  them,  and  of 
the  labourers  who  work  them,  is  not  greater.  As 
the  value  of  a  mine,  however,  depends  upon  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  metal  it 
afibrds,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  lead-mine  will 
fetch  a  higher  rent  than  a  silver-mine.  The  expense 
of  working  coal-pits  is  less  than  that  of  metallic 
mines.  The  coal  requires  nothing  more  than  to  be 
extracted  from  the  earth :  but  with  the  metals  the 
labour  is  much  more  complicated;  they  must  be 
separated  from  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  and  undergo 
Sk  variety  of  processes  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  art. 

The  risk   and  uncertainty  attending  mining  is 
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greater  than  that  of   any  other  employment'  oC 
capital;  and  accordingly  we  find  both  larger  ibiv 
tunes  made,  and  more  people  ruined  in  that  thaa- 
in  any  other  Jl>ranch  of  industry. 

CAROLINA. 

The  chance  of  gain,  then,  compensates  for  the 
risk  of  loss ;   but  upon  the  whole  I  suppose  the 
profits  are   similar  to  those  derived  from^  other* 
modes  of  employing  capital  ? 

MRS.  B. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  profits  of  mining  to 
be  rather  lower  than  the  common  standard.     In  all 
hazardous  enterprises   men  are  prone  to  trust  to 
their  good   fortune,    and   generally  consider  the 
chances  more  in   their  favour  thaa  an  accurate^ 
calculation  would   warrant.     This   is  evinced  by 
the  readiness  with  which   men  venture  to  stake 
their  money  in  the  lottery,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  the   chances   of  gain   are  decidedly  against 
them.      A  mine   is  a  more  advantageous  lottery 
no  doubt   than    that  of  government,  but  it  oon* 
tains  a  prodigious  number  of  blanks,  and  only  a. 
few  great  prizes.      Sanguine  hopes   mad  expect* 
ations  in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of  actiuii^. 
gains;  yet  if  the  average  profits  of  mining  should- 
at  any  time  fall  so  low  as  to  discourage  the  spiorit 
of  enterprise,  and  diminish  the  requisite  supply  of 
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Il|i^taIs,  their  pricq.  would  rise  until  it  had  brought 
baifUsi  a  suiBcient  capital  to  that,  branch  of  industry. 
I  hi^ve  mentioned  fisheries  as  a  source  of  epiploy- 
ment  for  capital,  and  a  means  of  affording  a  revenue. 
Very  large  capitals  are  engaged  in  the  whale,  th^. 
cod,  and  the  herring  fisheries,  besides  those  smaller 
ones  which  supply  the  country  with  fresh  fish.  But 
as  the  sea  in  which  these  fisheries  are  carried  on  is 
not  susceptible  of  becoming  private  property,  they 
yield  no  rent.  There  are  however  some  consider- 
able inland  river  fisheries  which  belong  to  individuals, 
and  bring  in  a  rent  No  fewer  than  forty-one 
different  salmon  fisheries  upon  the  river  Tweed 
are  rented  for  several  thousands  a-year ;  and  I  am. 
informed  that  the  Duke  of  Gordon  lets  a  salmon 
fishery  on  the  Spey  for  7000/.  a-year-  In  the 
Scotch  fisheries  it  is  very  common  to  take  four  or 
five  score  of  salmon  at  a  draught.  In  England 
there  are  also  considerable  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
Tyne,  the  Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames. 

CAROLINE. 

The  renl  of  fisheries  depends,  I  suppose,  upon 
some  rivers  abounding  more  with  fish  than  others* 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  all  rent  is  derived  from  the  same  principle, 
the  lesser  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
the  commodity  in  some  situations  than  in  others. 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  a 
revenue  is  obtained  from  manufactures ;  what  fur- 
ther observations  we  have  to  make  on  this  branch 
of  industry  we  shall  defer  till  we  enter  on  the  subject 
of  trade,  with  which  it  is  so  naturally  connected. 

CAROLINE. 

And  will  that  be  the  subject  of  our  next  con- 
versation ? 

MRS.  B. 

No ;  we  have  yet  many  general  remarks  to  make 
upon  revenue.  And  it  will  be  necessai^  also,  be- 
fore we  turn  our  attention  to  trade  or  commerce, 
that  you  should  understand  the  nature  and  use  of 
money,  Without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult   to  render  the  subject  pei%pi^ 

/CUOUS. 
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CONVERSATION   XIV. 


ON  THE  REVENUE  OF  THOSE  WHO 
DO  NOT  EMPLOY  THEIR  CAPITAL 
THEMSELVES. 

RENT,    OR    INCOME    DERIVED    FROM  J.EITINO  LAND. 

—  INTEREST    OF     MONEY,    OR    INCOME    DERIVED 

FROM  LOANS.  —  CAUSES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  RATE 

OF  INTEREST  YIELDED  BY   LAND    OR   BY   MONEY. 

CAUSES    OF    THE  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  INTEREST. 

RATE     OF     INTEREST     IN      INDIA,     IN    CHINA, 

AND  IN  AMERICA. OF    USURY. GOVERNMENT 

LOANS,    OR   INCOME    DERIVED  FROM  THE  FUNDS. 

OF    UNPRODUCTIVE    LABOURERS,     OR    THOSE 

WHO    DERIVE    AN    INCOME   FROM   THE  EXPENDI-. 
TURE    OF   OTHERS. 


CAROLINE. 

I  THINK  I  now  understand  very  well  bow  an 
income  is  derived  from  agriculture  and  manu- 
fiictures;  and  also  how  it  is  produced  by  trade; 
but  there  are  many  men  of  property  who  follow 
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none  of  these  occupations;   how,  therefore,  can 
their  capital  yield  an  income  ? 

MR«.  B* 

When  a  man  possesses  a  very  large  property,  he 
frequently  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
it  himself;  but  will  engage  some  other  pei'son  to 
do  it  for  him.  Tou  have  seen  that  a  landed  pro* 
prietor  \«ho  does  not  farm  his  own  estate  derives  a 
revenue  from  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  rent 

CAROLINE. 

But  I  allude  to  men  of  fortune  witliout  landed 
property,  who  live  upon  their  income,  sdtbottgh 
their  capital  i^  not  employed; 

MRS.  B. 

Reflect  a  momedt,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  no  capital  call  yield  an  income  without- being 
efntpbyed.  If,  therefore,  the  owner  do^  not  in* 
vest  it  in  some  branch  of  industiy  hini}>el^. another 
person  must  do  it  for  him.  A  capitalist  utlder 
such  circumstances  may  be  supposed  to  say,  "  I 
^^  am  possessed  of  an  ample  stock  of  subsistence 
<^  for  labourers,  and  of  materials  for  workmanship, 
'^  but  I  will  engage  some  other  person  to  take 
^^  charge  of  so  troublesome  an  undertaking  as  that 
'^  of  setting  the  people  to  work,  and  collecting,  the 
^  profits  derived  from  their  labours**' 


CAROLINfi. 

This  person  must  be  handsomely  riimunerated 
For  the  time  and  pains  he  bestows  on  the  manage- 
ment of  a  capital  which  is  not  hi^  own. 

MRS.  B. 

No  doubt;  a  considerable  share  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  use  of  capital  must  go  to  him 
who  takes  charge  of  it;  but  when  a  man's  pro- 
perty is  very  large,  he  would  rather  lose  that  share 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  managing  it  himself. 
Thus  you  see  that  the  employer  and  the  proprietor 
of  capital  are  frequently  different  persons. 

CAROLINE, 

Yet  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  of  a 
man  of  fortune  makhig  use  of  an  agent  to  employ 
his  capital. 

MRS.  B. 

He  does  not  engage  ap  agent  on  his  pw^  ^* 
counts^  but  he  lends  his  capital  to  some  persQ^  wl^p 
invjQsts  it  either  in  ^iculture,  manufacturers  q]^ 
trade,  and  who  pays  him  so  much  per  cent,  for  the 
use  of  it.    This  is  called  lending  money  at  interest. 

CAROLINE. 

Is  it  then  simply  money  that  is  lent ;  or  capital 
consisting  of  produce  ? 
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MRSa  B* 

It  is  eventually  the  same ;  for  money  gives  the 
borrower  a  command  over  a  proportional  share 
of  the  produce  *of  the  country.  If  the  moRey 
would  not  purchase  the  things  which  the  borrower 
wanted,  it  would  not  answer  his  purpose ;  but  it 
will  procure  him  either  materials  or  implements 
for  work,  maintenance  for  labourers,  stock  for 
farming,  or  merchandise  for  trade.  In  a  word, 
it  will  enable  him  to  exert  his  industry  in  what- 
ever way  he  chooses. 

CAROLINE. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been 
more  advantageous  to  the  capitalist  to  have  engaged 
an  agent  at  a  stipulated  salary,  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  the  use  of  his  capital? 

MRS.  B. 

Your  plan  would  probably  not  answer  so  well; 
for  if,  instead  of  lending  his  capital  at  interest,  a 
man  of  property  paid  an  agent  to  employ  it  fiu: 
htm,  the  agent  would  be  less  cautious  what  risks  he 
engaged  in,  as  he  would  not  be  a  sufferer  by  losses. 

CAROLINE. 

But  is  not  the  loan  of  capital  at  interest  liable 
to  the  same  objection  ?  If  the  employer  of  capi(;al 
be  ruined,  the  proprietor  of  it  must  share  the  same 
fate* 
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JbRo*  b* 

This  not  unfrequently  happens ;  yet  there  is  less 
risk  incurred  in  this  mode  than  if  the  employer  of 
capital  could  injure  the  proprietor  without  being 
himself  involved  in  the  same  fate ;  and  it  would  be 
so  if  he  acted  as  clerk  or  agent,  as  he  would  lose 
only  his  salary,  although  the  proprietor  might  be 
utterly  ruined. 

Prudent  men  seldom  lend  capital  without  good 
security.  If  the  loan  is  made  to  a  merchant,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  require  other  merchants,  or  men  of 
property,  to  become  responsible  for  the  payment. 
If  to  a  man  of  landed  property,  the  capital  is  lent 
upon  the  security  of  his  estate ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  loan  be  not  repaid  according  to  agreement,  the 
lender  has  the  right  to  seize  that  particular  property, 
upon  the  security  of  which  the  capital  was  advanced. 
This  is  called  lending  money  upon  the  security  of 
mortgage. 

CAROLINE. 

That  must  be  the  best  kind  of  security,  for  the 
land  cannot  be  made  away  with.  It  is  making 
fixed  capital  responsible  for  circulating  capital. 

The  man  who  borrows  capital  with  a  view  to 
employ  it,  must  necessarily  expect  to  make  greater 
profits  than  will  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  other- 
wise he  would  be  no  gainer  by  it. 
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MRS.  B% 

Certainly.  The  average  profits  of  the  use  of 
capital  may  be  estimated  at  about  double  the  in* 
terest  of  money.  Legal  interest,  that  is  to  say^  the 
highest  rate  which  the  law  allows  to  be  given,  is 
five  per  cent,  and  the  usual  profits  of  trade  are 
about  ten  per  cent. 

.  CAROLINE. 

Therefore  the  lender  apd  the  borrower,  or  in 
other  words  the  proprietor  and  employer  of  capital, 
conunonly  divide  the  profits  arising  from  it  equally 
between  them;  the  one  making  as  much  by  hisi 
property  as  the  other  by  his  industry. 

The  landed  proprietor  who  lets  his  land  to  a 
farmer,  I  conceive  to  be  situated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  man  who  lends  his  capital  at  interest,, 
neither  of  them  choosing  to  undertake  the  employ^ 
ment  of  their  capitals  themselves,  but  procuring 
some  other  person  to  do  it  for  them  ;  and  the  rent 
the  farmer  pays  for  the  use  of  the  land  is  similar  to 
the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  ? 

MRS*  B* 

It  is  SO ;  and  the  advantages  derived  from  letting 
land  are  analogous  to  those  that  result  from  the 
loan  of  capital.  We  have  observed  that  if  the 
farmer,  instead  of  paying  a  rent,  received  a  certain 
stipend  for  his  labour,  and  reserved  the  whole  of 
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the  produce  for  the  landlord,  he  would  certainly 
be  less  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land^tban 
if  his  gains  resulted  from  the  value  of  the  produce 
raised. 

There  is,  however,  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween  borrowing,  capital  and  renting  land.  The 
man  who  borrows  capital  to  be  employed  in  trade 
or  manufactures,  requires  nothing  more  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  business.  Whilst  the  farmer 
who  borrows  land  cannot  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  it  without  the  assistance  of  another  capital, 
which  he  must  either  possess  or  borrow  for  thar 
purpose. 

CAROLINE* 

Then  there  is  another^  difference.  The  landed  ^ 
proprietor  and  the  farmer  donotr.divide  the  pro* 
fits  arising, from  the  cultivation  of  the  land  equally 
b^ween  them,  as  is  usually^  you  say,  the  case  with 
the  lender  and  borrower  of  oapital ;  for  the  farmer 
makes  greater  profits  by  the  use  of  the  land  than 
the  proprietor  by  the  rent. 

MRS.  B. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  diifereBOtti  i 
In  the  first  place  you*  must  recollect  that  the  4 
profits  of  capital  vary  with  the  degi*ees  of  risk  lo^  \ 
which  it  is  exposed ;  and  then  consider  that  an  1  / 
income  derived  from  the  rent  of  land  is  much  "\ 
more  seeure  thfyi.  anj^  other  kind  of  revenue^    Eor 
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if  the  farmer  ruin  himself,  be  cannot  make  away 
with  the  land :  he  may  be  obliged  to  quit  his  farm, 
but  then  bis  stock  is  liable  to  seizure  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

Another  considerable  advantage  attached  to 
landed  property  is,  that  in  proportion  as  agricul* 
ture  improves,  the  produce  of  the  land  increases ; 
this  augments  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  enables 
the  landlord  to  raise  his  rent  And  lastly,  we 
must  call  to  mind  the  observations  we  made  on  the 
origin  of  rent;  and  we  shall  find  that  in  propor- 
tion as  agriculture  extends,  and  new  and  inferior 
lands  are  taken  into  cultivation,  the  rent  of  land 
rises.  If  you  weigh  all  these  advantages,  you  will 
no  longer  be  surprised  that  a  landed  proprietor 
should  be  satisfied  with  making  between  three  and 
four  per  cent,  of  his  capital,  instead  of  leading  it  at 
five  per  cent,  interest,  with  more  or  less  risk  of  loss, 
and  a  certainty  that  the  capital  will  not  improve. 

CAROLINE. 

The  real  profit,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from 
the  4oan  of  capital  perfectly  secure,  is  between 
three  and  four  per  cent.,  and  whatever  is  received 
above  that  sum  may  be  considered  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed  ? 

MRS.  B. 

If  you  take  the  improvable  nature  of  rent,  as 


^•^ 
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well  as  its  perfect  security  into  the  calculation, 
some  deduction  may  be  allowed  in  consideration 
of  the  certain  prospect  of  future  increase;  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  loan  of  capital,  even  when 
the  security  is  perfect,  may  therefore  be  estimated 
somewhat  higher  than  that  which  i9  afforded  by 
the  rent  of  land. 

We  must  now  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
interest  of  money. 

The  interest  of  money,  or  price  paid  for  the 
loan  of  capital,  was  formerly  much  higlier  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  has  gradually  diminished  for  some 
centuries  past. 

CAROLINE. 

And  why  should  that  be  the  case  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Whenever  great  profits  can  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  great  interest  will  be  given  for 
the  loan  of  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  but  small 
profits  can  be  made,  the  interest  will  be  low. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you, 
when  a  nation  advances  in  opulence  and  population, 
so  as  to  render  it  requisite  to  take  inferior  soils 
into  cultivation,  the  necessaries  of  life  become 
dearer,  the  wages  of  labour  rise,  the  profits  on 
capital  are  low,  and  the  interest  of  money  will 
generally  correspond  with  the  rate  of  such  profits, 
for  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  only  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  profits  be  expects  to  make  bji  the  uae 
ofiu 

A  great  and  sudden  accession  of  capital^  by  in* 
creasing  the  demand  for  labour,  will  raise  wages  , 
and  diminish  profits ;  but  this  effect  will  last  only  . 
till  population  increases  in  the  same  ratiO|. —  it  is 
then  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  up.  new  and 
inferior  land,  and  the  effect  becomes  permanent. 
Thus  the  greater  or  lesser  demand  for  labour 
makes  profits  and  interest  flucUiate ;  but  the  only 
steady  and  permanent  cause  of  the  diniinutton  of 
profits  and  of  interest  is  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
soils. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  the 
interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  ten  to  four 
.  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  conquered  provinces.  In  India,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  capital  to  the  number  of  labourers  is 
comparatively  small,  wag^s  are  extremely  low,  and 
the  profits  of  capital  and  interest  of  money  exor- 
bitandy  high.  The  common  jate  of  interest  was 
for  a  long  time  twelve  per  cent.,  and  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  as  much  as  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  per  cent,  interest.  In  China,  interest 
is  six  per  cent,  per  month. 

CAROLINE. 

And  is  interest  low  in  America^  where  labourers 
are  scarce  and  wages  hi^  ? 
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MRS«  Ba 

No^  it  is  not ;  on  account  of  the  great  profits 
meule  by  agricultuce.  In  a  country  not  yet  fully 
peopled,  where  there  is  so  great  a  choice  of  fertile 
land,  that  scarcely  any  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  consequently  where 
little  or  no  rent  is  paid,  the  cultivator  can  afford  to 
give  high  W8ge»,  and  yet  make  great  profits ;  and 
wherever  great  gains  can  be:  made  by  the  use  of  ca- 
pital, high  interest  will  be  given  for  the  loan  of  it. 
Therefore,  though  capital  has  been  increasing  in 
America  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country ; 
yet  as  immediate  and  advantageous  employment  is* 
found  for  every  accession  of  capital  by  the  culti- 
vation of  new  and  frukfui  lands,  the  interest  of 
money  does  not  falL 

In  all  old-established  fully  peopled  countries  the 
low  interest  of  money  is  a  sign  of  great  accumu- 
lation of  capital,!  abundant  population,  extensive 
cultivation  of  a  variety  of  soils,  hig^  price  of  raw 
produce,  high  wages  of  labour,  and  small  profits. 

CAROLINE. 

If  I  understand  you  right,  you  mean  to  say  that 
a  borrower  will'  give  but  Uttle  for  the  loan  of  ca- 
pital when  he  can  make  but  small  profits  by  it ; 
that  he  can  make  but  small  profits  when  he  must 
pay  high  wag^ ;  that  wages  will  be  high  wbenever 
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subsistence  is  dear ;  that  subsistence  Will  be  dear 
when  inferior  soils  are  taken  into  cultivation ;  that 
inferior  soils  are  taken  into  cultivation  when  popu- 
lation multiplies,  and  that  population  multiplies 
when  wages  are  high,  in  consequence  of  accumu- 
lation of  capital. 

Thus  we  trace  low  interest  to  a  source  which  is 
the  origin  of  national  prosperity — accumulation  of 
capital. 

CAROLINE. 

But  I  thought  that  the  interest  of  money  was' 
fixed  by.  law,  and  incapable  of  fluctuation  ?   ^ 

MRS.  B. 

The  legal  interest  in  this  country  is  5  per  cent. ; 
it  may  fall  below  that  rate,  though  it  cannot  rise 
above  it  without  becoming  usury.  In  former 
times,  to  receive  any  remuneration  ibr  the  loan  of 
money  was  regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as 
usury  is  at  present;  that  is  to  say,  as  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  borrower. 

CAROLINE. 

Such  an  opinion  could*  have  been  entertained  by 
those  only  who'  understood  nothing  of  the  repro- 
ductive nature  of  capital ;  for  had  tliey  been  aware 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  employment  of 
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moneVj  they  could  not  have  considered  it  as  unfair 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  it 

MRS.  B. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  pretensions  to  a  know- 
ledge of  political  economy ;  it  is  a  science  of  later 
date.  The  prejudice  against  lending  money  at  in- 
terest  appears  not  to  have  prevailed  in  very  ancient 
times,  but  to  have  originated  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages;  for  the  interest  of  money  was 
legally  instituted  both  amongst  the  Grecians  and 
the  Romans.  It  must  have  been  an  established 
practice  in  the  time  of  Solon,  since  it  is  upon  re- 
cord that  he  reduced  the  legal  interest  to  1 2  per 
cent.  The  Bramins,  in  India,  are  said  to  have 
taken  2^  per  cent,  monthly,  so  far  back  as  3000 
years,  and  yet  legal  interest  was  not  established  in 
modern  Europe  until  the  year  15i6. 

^^OTfihftFiii^i  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  makes 
the  following  observations  on  the  unpopularity  of 
receiving  interest  for  the  loan  of  money :  "  In  the 
"  year  1251,"  he  observes,  "  the  consequence  of 
"  the  clamour  r.nd  persecution  raised  against  those 
"  who  took  interest  for  the  use  of  money  was  so 
"  violent,  that  they  were  obliged  to  charge  it  much 
"  higher  than  the  natural  price,  (which  if  it  had 
**  been  let  alone  would  have  found  its  level,)  in 
<*  order  to  compensate  for  the  opprobrium,  and 
**  frequently  the  plunder  which  they  suffered ;  and 
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**  thence  the  usual  rate  of  interest  was,  what  we 
**  should  now  call  most  exorbitant  and  scandalous 
"  usury."  And  what  we  now  call  exorbitant  and 
scandalous  usury  proceeds  4n  a  great  measure  from 
a  similar  prejudice,  which  prevents  the  interest  of 
money,  like  all  other  pecuniary  interests,  from  find- 
ing its  natural  level,  and  stamps  with  criminalitys 
and  the  odium  of  usury,  any  bargain  in  which 
money  is  lent  at  a  higher  interest  than  5  per  cents 
however  great  the  risk  incurred  by  the  lender. 
Why  should  there  be  a  limit  to  the  terms  on  which 
'money  may  be  borrowed,  any  more  than  to  the 
borrowing,  or  I  should  rather  say,  to  the  hiring 
any  other  commodity  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Would  not  such  unlimited  freedom  of  interest 
afford  too  great  encouragement  to  capitalists  to 
(Supply  prodigals  and  thoughtless  youths  with  mo* 
ney,  and  thus  facilitate  their  means  of  squander- 
ing it  ? 

Sf  RS«  Bft 

• 

Men  of  this  description  find  no  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing of  usurers,  provided  they  are  able  to  give 
security  for  the  payment,  and  without  such  security 
they  would  not  obtain  the  loan  of  money  either 
from  men  of  respectability  or  from  crafty  usurers. 
The  only  difference  now  is,  that  they  must  pay  a 
Wgher  price  for  the  loan,  because  the*  lender  re- 
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quires  to  be  remunerated,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  money)  and  the  risk  he  incurs,  but  also  for  the 
ignominy  and  criminality  altached  to  the  proceed- 
ing; this  necessarily  takes  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  of  honourable  character,  and  throws  it  into 
those  of  people,  who  having  no  value  for  reputation, 
are  much  more  likely  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
the  distress  of  men  who  are  in  urgent  want  of 
money,  and  of  the  unguarded  thoughtlessness  of 
prodigal  youth. 

There  is  yet  another  means  by  which  a  «ian  of 
property  may  derive  an  income  from  his  capital 
'without  employing  it  himself:  it  is  by  lending  it  to 
a  borrower  who  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  singularity  of  his  dealings  —  who  borrows  not 
only  without  any  intention  of  making  profits  by  the 
use  of  the  capital :  but  also,  in  general,  without  any 
prospect  of  repaying  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

CAROtlNE. 

Without  any  prospect  of  repaying  the  debt ! 
And  where  can  they  find  people  who  will  agree  to 
lend  capital  on  such  ternnrs  ? 

MRS.  B. 

This  extraordinary  borrower  is  no  other  than 
the  government  of  the  country.  When  govern- 
ment makes  a  loan,  that  is  to  say,'  borrows  oapital, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  spending  id  as  soon  as  pro- 
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cured ;  and  the  proprietors  of  this  capital,  or^  as 
they  are  usually  denominated,  the  public  creditors 
or  stockholders,  scarcely  ever  expect  that  the  debt 
should  be  repaid.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance men  are  willing  to  lend  their  money  to 
government  even  upon  lower  terms  than  to  other 
borrowers.  This  arises  from  two  causes ;  the  first 
tliat  the  security  of  government  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  interest  is  better  than  that  of  any 
individual ;  and  the  second,  that  the  public  creditor 
has  an  indirect  n?eans  of  getting  back  his  capital 
whenever  he  pleases,  without  being  repaid  by 
government. 

CAROLINE. 

In  what  way  ? 

MRS.  B4 

By  selling  his  right  to  receive  the  interest,  to  any 
individual  who  wishes  to  invest  his  capital  in  the 
funds,  and  who  will  then  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
original  creditor. 

CAROLINE. 

And  can  he  always  sell  that  right  for  the  sum  he 
originally  lent  to  government  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Not  always  exactly ;  he  will  sometimes  get  more 
and  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
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market.  If  there  are  many  creditors  or  stock- 
holders desirous  to  sell,  and  but  few  capitalists 
wishing  to  buy,  he  will  get  less ;  if  many  buyers 
and  few  sellers,  he  will  obtain  more  :  in  the  latter 
case  the  stocks  are  said  to  be  high,  or  rising;  in  the 
former,  to  be  low,  or  falling. 

CAROLINE. 

But  since  government  spends  the  capital  bor- 
rowed instead  of  deriving  any  profit  from  it,  by 
what  means  is  the  interest  paid  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  paid  by  taxes  levied  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  4 

CAROLINE. 

.  If,  then,  government  spends  what  is  borrowed, 
the  capital  no  longer  exists,  and  the  stockholder 
remains  possessed  of  only  an  imaginary  or  fictitious 
capital. 

MRS.  B. 

He  remains  possessed  of  the  right  to  receive  an 
annual  payment,  or  annuity,  equal  to  the  stipulated 
interest,  till  the  government  pays  him  back  the 
principal.  And  this  annuity  (where  the  government 
can  be  depended  upon)  will  always  sell  for  its  value 
to  such  persons  as  have  capital  which  they  wish  to 
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lend  at  interest.  It  is  thus  that  the  stockholder  is 
enabled  to  realise  this  fictitious  capital,  whenever 
he  chooses,  by  selling  his  stock.  The  capital  is^ 
therefore,  not  lost  to  the  individual ;  but  it  is  en* 
tirely  lost  to  the  country.  The  stock  may  be  sold, 
but  the  sale  does  not  re-create  the  capital  that  has 
been  spent ;  it  merely  transfers  to  the  seller  capital 
already  existing  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  and 
which  would  equally  have  existed  whether  the  stock 
were  sold  or  not.  So  long,  however,  as  it  can  be 
exchanged  for  real  capital,  and  in  the  mean  time 
produces  a  substantial  income  to  the  possessor,  it 
affords  him  all  the  enjoyments  that  can  be  derived 
from  wealth. 

CAROLINE. 

And  is  it  not  very  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  that  the  government  should  spend  its 
capital  ? 

MRS.  B. 

No  doubt ;  but  under  some  circumstances  it  is 
an  unavoidable  evil.  In  cases  of  urgent  danger 
during  a  war,  it  is  often  necessary  to  rdse 
larger  sums  of  money,  and  with  more  expedition, 
than  can  be  obtained  by  taxes ;  recourse  is  then 
hiad  to  loans,  which,  if  not  paid  off,  accumulate 
by  repetitions,  and  become  ^t  length  a  heavy  na- 
tional debt,  and  a  great  burden  to  the  country. 
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owing  to  the  taxes  that  must  be  raised  in  order  to 
pay  the  interest 

We  may  return  to  this  subject  at  some  future 
time :  let  me  now  ask  you  whether  you  fully  under- 
stand how  those  who  do  not  employ  their  capital 
themselves  derive  an  income  from  it  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Through  the  agency  of  others,  who,  if  the 
capital  consists  in  land,  pay  them  rent;  if  in  money, 
pay  them  interest. 

MRS.  B. 

Very  well ;  take  care,  however,  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  term  money^  for  no  man's  capital  consists 
wholly  in  money.  It  must  consist  chiefly  either  in 
lands  or  saleable  produce,  rude  or  manufactured;  all 
of  which  is  estimated  in  money.  And  you  cannot,  as 
I  said  before,  have  clear  ideas  on  this  subject  until 
the  nature  and  use  of  money  have  been  explained 
to  you. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  modes  by  which 
men  derive  a  revenue  from  their  capital ;  there  yet 
remains  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  men  who  are  main- 
tained by  the  revenue  of  others. 


CAROLINE. 

Do  you  mean   labourers,  who  are  maintained 
by  wageSi  and  bring  a  profit  to  their  employers  ? 

o  2 
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MRS*  B* 

/No ;  these,  whom  we  have  distinguished  by  the 

T^me  of  jrroductive  labourers^  are  maintained  by 

the  capital  of  others ;  whilst  the  class  of  men  to 

i^nom  I  now  allude  are  maintained  by  the  income 

dff  others.     They  are  labourers,  it  is  true ;  but  of 

ffiis  peculiar  description,  that  their  labour  is  to- 

ally  unproductive;  they  consume  without  re-pro- 

iucing :  their  labour,  therefore,  can  add  nothing  to 

he  future  wealth  of  the  country,  and  hence  they 

ire  called  unproductive  labourers. 

CAROLINE. 

I  think  I  guess  what  description  of  people 
you  mean ;  are  not  menial  servants  unproductive 
labourers  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes,  they  are;  for  their  labour,  however  useful, 
does  not  augment  the  riches  of  the  country.  A 
productive  labourer  is  paid  out  of  the  value  of  the 
work  he  produces:  this  work  remains  with  his 
employer,  and  may  be  either  accumulated  or  exr 
changed  for  other  commodities;  but  the  labour  of 
the  menial  servant,  so  far  from  increasing  the  re- 
venue of  his  master,  is  an  expense  to  him,  his 
wages  being  necessarily  paid  with  the  produce  of 
some  other  labour. 


Esawaop^ii 
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CAROLINE. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  essential  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  labourers :  keeping  a  number  of 
workmen  is  a  source  of  wealth,  whilst  keeping  a 
number  of  menial  servants  is  a  source  of  expense. 

MRS.  B. 

The  one  is  the  em[)loy  ment  of  capital ;  the  other 
the  expenditure  of  income.     FraiiMiikrin  his  Cor- 
respondence, expresses  this  difference  with  his  usual 
perspicuity  and  neatness :  — "  The  first  elements 
**  of  wealth  are  obtained  by  labour  from  the  earth 
"  and  waters.     I  have  land  and  I  raise  corn  :  with 
**  this  I  feed  a  family  that  does  nothing ;  my  corn 
"  will  be  consumed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I 
**  shall  be  no  richer  than  I  was  at  the  beginning, 
"  But  if,  while  I  feed  them,  I  employ  them,  some 
"  in  spinning,  others  in  hewing  timber  and  sawing 
^*  boards,    others  in  making  bricks  for  building, 
"  the  value  of  my  corn  will  be  arrested,  and  re- 
main with  me,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we 
may  all  be  better  clothed   and   better  lodged. 
^'  And  if  instead  of  employing  a  man,  I  feed,  in 
^^  making  bricks,  I  employ  him  in  fiddling  for  me, 
^^  the  corn  he  eats  is  gone,  and  no  part  of  his  ma- 
*^  nufacture  remains  to  augment  the  wealth  and 
**  conveniences  of  the  family :  I  shall  therefore  be 
^'  the  poorer  for  this  fiddling  man,  unless  the  rest 
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"  of  my  family  work  more  or  eat  less  to  make  up 
*'  the  deficiency  he  occasions.'' 

But  the  class  of  unproductive  labourers  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  menial  servants ;  it  extends 
to  all  the  servants  of  the  public :  actors,  singers, 
dancers,  and  all  those  who  are  maintained  by  the 
productive  labour  of  others,  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

CAROLINE* 

Is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  these  people  can- 
not be  compelled  to  a  more  useful  mode  of  em- 
ployment ? 

MRS.  B. 

Their  labour,  though  of  an  unproductive  nature, 
is  generally  useful.  Servants,  for  instance,  by  re* 
lieving  the  productive  labourer  of  much  necessary 
work,  enable  him  to  do  more  than  he  could  other-- 
wise  accomplish.  Thus  a  man  engaged  in  the 
employment  of  a  considerable  capital  can*  spend  his 
time  to  greater  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  community,  than  in  cleaning  his  own  shoes  and 
cooking  his  own  dinner. 

CAROLINE. 

The  use  of  servants  is  evidently  attended  with 

some  of  the  benefits  of  the  division  of  labour. 

ff 

MRS.  B. 

You   will   probably   |)e  surprised  to  bear  that 
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many  of  the  most  valuable  ranks  of  society  are  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  unproductive  labourers.  The 
divine,  the  physician,  the  soldier,  ministers  of  state, 
and  magistrates,  are  of  this  description. 

CAROLINE. 

I  did  not  imagine  that  the  class  of  unproductive 
labourers  had  been  so  respectable.  And  although 
their  labour  is  of  an  unproductive  nature,  they  are, 
I  think,  in  many  instances,  more  valuable  members 
of  society  than  some  of  the  productive  labourers. 
A  magistrate,  who  faithfully  administers  justice ;  a 
physician,  who  restores  health  ;  a  clergyman,  who 
teaches  religion  and  morals ;  are  certainly  of  more 
essential  benefit  to  society,  than  the  confectioner 
or  the  perfumer,  or  any  of  those  productive  la- 
bpurers  who  are  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
luxuries. 


MRS.  B. 


No  doubt  they  are.  There  is  no  greater  stimu- 
lus to  industry  than  security  of  property ;  justice  is 
therefore  essentially  necessary  to  encourage  pro- 
ductive labour ;  and  the  legislator  and  magistrate, 
though  they  do  not  immediately  produce  commo- 
dities, are  as  necessary  to  their  production  as  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  or  artisan.  ' 
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CONVERSATION  XV. 


ON  VALUE  AND  PRICE. 

OP   THE   VALUE    OF    COMMODITIES. —  OF   THE   DIS- 
TINCTION BETWEEN  EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  A1JJ> 

PRICE.  —  OF  THE  CAUSE   OF  VALUE. OF  VALUE 

IN    USE,    AND   VALUE   IN    EXCHANGE. OF    THE 

COST   OF    PRODUCTION,    OR    NATURAL  VALUE    OF 

COMMODITIES. OF   THE    COMPONENT  PARTS  OF 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  RENT,  PROFIT,  AND 
WAGES.  —  OF  THEIR  IMPERFECTl'ION  AS  A  MEA- 
SURE OF  VALUE.  —  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.— 
OF  THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  THE  EXCHANGE- 
ABLE VALUE  OF  COMMODITIES. —  HIGH  PRICE  OF 

COMMODITIES    ARISING   FROM   SCARCITY. LOW 

PRICE    ARISING  FROM  EXCESSIVE  SUPPLY. LOW 

PRICE  ARISING  FROM  DIMINUTION  OF  COST  OF 
PRODUCTION. 


MRS.  B. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  subject  of  trade,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  value  of  commodities. 
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CAROLINE. 

That  cannot  be  very  difficult ;  it  is  one  of  the 
first  things  we  learn. 

MRS.  B. 

What  is  learnt  at  an  age  when  the  understand- 
ing is  not  yet  well  developed,  is  not  always  well 
learnt.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  value  of 
commodities  ? 

CAROLINE. 

We  call  things  valuable  which  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money ;  a  diamond  necklace,  for  instance,  is 
very  valuable.  ' 

MRS.  B. 

But  if,  instead  of  money,  you  gave,  in  exchange 
for  the  necklace,  silk  or  cotton  goods,  tea,  sugar, 
or  any  other  commodity,  would  you  not  still  call 
the  necklace  valuable  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Certainly  I  should ;  for,  supposing  the  necklace 
to  be  worth  1000/.,  it  is  immaterial  whether  I  give 
1000/.  in  money,  or  1000/.  worth  of  any  thing 
else  in  exchange  for  it. 

MRS.  B. 

The  value  of  a  commodity  is  therefore  estimate  i^ 
by  the  quantity  of  other  things  generally  for  which  »^ 
it  will  exchange,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
exchangeable  value. 
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CAROLINE. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

MRS.  B. 

No;  price  does  not  admit  of  so  extensive  a  sig- 
I  nification.  The  pricg^f  a  commodity  is  its  ex- 
I  changeable  value,  estimated  in  money  only.  It  is 
t^^necessary  that  you  should  remember  this  distinction. 

CAROLINE. 

But  what  is  it  that  renders  a  commodity  valu- 
able ?  I  always  thought  that  its  price  was  the  cause 
of  its  value ;  but  I  begin  to  perceive  that  I  was 
mistaken :  for  things  are  valuable  independently  of 
money ;  it  is  ttieir  real  intrinsic  value  which  induces 
people  to  give  money  for  them« 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly;  money  cannot  impart  value  to  com- 
modities ;  it  is  merely  the  scale  by  which  their  value 
is  measured ;  as  a  yard  measures  a  piece  of  cloth. 

CAROLINE. 

/  I  think  the  vpln^  nf  i^mgc-  ipugfrnT)a«fit  in  their 
ujjlityjjbr  we  commonly  value  a  commodity  accord- 
ing to  the  use  we  can  make  of  it     Food,  clothing, 

^  houses,  carriages,  furniture,  have  all  their  several 
ses. 
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MRS.  B. 

• 

That  is  true ;  yet  there  are  some  things  of  the 
most  general  and  important  utility,  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  light,  air,  and  water,  which,  however 
indispensable  to  our  welfare,  have  no  exchangeable 
value;  nothing  is  given  for  them,  nor  can  any 
thing  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  them.  Utility)  1 1 
therefore,  does  not  in  all  cases  produce  exchange-  ^ 
able  value. 

CAROLINE. 

No  one  will  give  any  thing  for  what  is  so  plen- 
tiful, and  so  readily  obtained  that  every  one  may 
have  as  much  as  he  requires,  without  making  any 
sacrifice :  but  as  light,  air,  and  water,  are  essential 
even  to  our  existence,  surely  they  should  be 
esteemed  valuable. 

MRS.  B. 

No  doubt  they  are,  but  it  is  in  a  point  of  view 
different  from  that  of  exchangeable  value.  Dr. 
Adam  Snutk^jstinguishes  two  kinds  of  value;  the 
one  arising  from  '^lj|j-  the  other  from  what  can 
be  obtained  in  exchaqye.  He  says,  ^*  The  word 
^'  valuej  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  two  differeqt 
^*  meanings ;  it  sometimes  expresses  the  utility 
*'  of  some  particular  object,  and  sometimes  the 
**  power  of  purchasing  other  goods  which  the  pos* 
^  session  of  that  object  conveys.    The  one  may  be 
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^'  called  value,  in  use^  the  other  value  in  exchange, 
^^  The  things  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  use 
^^  have  frequently  little  or  no  value  in  exchange ; 
^^  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  have  the  great- 
"  est  value  in  exchange,  have  frequently  little  or  no 
"  value  in  use.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  water, 
^'  but  it  will  purchase  scarce  any  thing;  scarce 
"  any  thing  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  A 
"  diamond,  on  the  icontrary,  has  scarce  any  value 
"  in  use,  but  a  very  great  quantity  of  other  goods 
'*  may  frequently  be  had  in  exchange  for  it." 

Nature  works  for  us  gratuitously;  and  when 
she  supplies  us  with  articles  in  such  abundance, 
that  no  labour  is  required  to  procure  them,  those 
articles,  however  useful  they  may  be,  have  not  ex- 
changeable value:  but  when  the  labour  of  man 
becomes  necessary  to  procure  us  the  enjoyment  of 
any  commodity,  he  must  be  remunerated,  and  that 
commodity  acquires  a  value ;  either  a  price  is  paid 
for  it  in  money,  or  other  things  are  given  in  ex- 
change for  it  Light,  air,  and  water  are  the  tree 
and  bountiful  gifts  of  nature,  but  if  a  man  con- 
structs a  lamp,  we  must  pay  for  the  light  it  diffuses : 
if  we  are  indebted  to  his  labours  for  a  ventilator, 
or  even  a  fan,  we  pay  for  the  air  they  procure  us ; 
and  when  water  is  conveyed  through  pipes  into  our 
houses,  raised  by  pumps,  or  brought  to  us  in  any 
manner  by  the  art  of  man,  a  price  is  paid  for  it. 

Utility  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  sole 
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cause  of  value  in  use^  whilst  value  in  eschange  may 
be  produced  by  any  circumstance  which  renders 
the  possession  of  an  object  so  difficult  of  attainment, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  desirable,  that  men  are 
willing  to  give  something  in  exchange  for  it. 
Thus  not  only  utility,  but  beauty,  curiosity,  fashion, 
rarity,  and  many  other  qualities,  may  create  ex- 
changeable value ;  and  it  is  to  this  value  that,  in 
political  economy,  we  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

CAROLINE. 

There  are  many  articjes  of  luxury  which  are 
perfectly  devoid  of  utility,  such,  for  instance,  as 
pictures,  jewels,  artificial  flowers,  and  other  orna- 
ments; these  are  valued  either  for  their  beauty, 
their  curiosity,  or  their  rarity. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  if  an  object  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  it,  its  value 
will  vary  with  respect  to  different  persons  to  whom 
its  possession  may  be  more  or  less  desirable. 
Thus,  medicine  to  the  sick,  and  food  to  the 
hungry  will  be  more  valuable  than  to  the  healthy 
and  the  well  fed. 

MRS.  B. 

The  value  of  a  commodity  is  not  estimated  by 
the  sacrifice  which  thqse  in  the  most  urgent  want 
would  make  rather  than  be  deprived  of  it ;  but  by 
what  is  requisite  to  be  given  in  exchange,  in  order 
to  obtain  it.      The  apothecary  knows  that  if  be 
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endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  sick  man's 
necessity  to  raise  the  price  of  his  medicine,  it 
would  be  procured  at  another  shop ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  making  an  exorbitant  profit  he  would 
lose  a  customer ;  and  if  the  hungry  man  were  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  upon  in  a  similar  manner, 
he  would  purchase  food  elsewhere:  thus  compe- 
tition (under  ordinary  circumstances)  prevents  un- 
due advantage  being  taken  of  the  wants  of  in- 
dividuals. 

CAROLINE. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  regulates  the  exchange- 
able value  of  commodities ;  you  have  said  that  it 
was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  things  given  in 
exchange  for  them,  but  I  wish  to  know  what  it  is 
that  determines  the  specific  quantity  to  be  given  ? 

SIRS.  B» 

It  is  fundamentally  regulated  by  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  commodity,  that  is  to  say,  the 
expense  laid  out  upon  it  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
saleable  state.  A  great  deal  of  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  that  book-case ;  if  the  workmen 
who  made  it  were  not  repaid,  they  would  no 
longer  make  book-cases,  but  seek  some  more  pro- 
fitable employment.  The  price  of  a  commodity, 
therefore,  must  be  suflScient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
production. 
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CAROLINE, 


But,  Mrs.  B.)  the  money  which  this  book-case 
cost  does  not  all  go  to  the  workmen  who  made  it ; 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  must  be  paid  for  ; 
the  upholsterer  who  sold  it  derives  a  profit  from  it. 

MRS.  B. 

It  was  his  capital  which  purchased  tiie  raw  ma- 
terials, which  furnished  the  tools,  and  set  the  jour- 
neymen to  work ;  without  this  aid  the  book*case 
could  not  have  been  made.  The  price  of  commo- 
dities is  the  reward  not  only  of  those  who  prepared 
or  fabricated  them,  but  also  of  every  productive 
labourer  who  has  been  employed  in  bringing  them 
to  a  saleable  state,  for  each  of  these  concurred  in 
giving  value  to  the  commodity. 

We  have  formerly  observed  that  no  work  can  be 
undertaken  without  the  use  of  capital,  as  well  to 
maintain  the  labourer  as  to  supply  him  with  the  im- 
plements to  work  with,  and  the  materials  to  work 
upon.  Subsisting  upon  this  maintenance,  and 
working  with  these  implements,  he  is  to  transform 
the  useless  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  use&l  or  beautiful 
piece  of  furniture,  which  acquires  value  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  an  object  of  desire.  The  profit 
of  capital  is,  therefore,  a  component  part  of  the 
value  of  a  commodity,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  la- 
bour.    There  remains  yet  a  third  component  part 
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of  the  value  of  a  commodity,  which  a  little  reflec- 
tion will,  I  think,  enable  you  to  discover.' 

CAROLINE. 

Agricultural  produce  must,  besides  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  profit  of  capital,  pay  the  rent  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  raised.     But  this  will  not  be 
the  case  with  manufactured  goods. 

MRS.  B. 

The  raw  materials  for  manufactures  are  all,  or 
almost  all,  the  produce  of  land,  and  consequently 
must  defray  the  expence  of  rent,  the  same  as  corn 

thay.  But  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of 
mmodities  in  the  same  manner  as  the  profit  of 
Capital,  or  the  wages  of  labour,  because,  as  you  may 
AcoUect,  rent  is  the  effectf  not  the  cause  of  the  high 
{H*ice  of  commodities.  DrrsSmith  observes,  that 
"  high  or  low  wages  are  the  causes  of  high  or  low 
"  price ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effect  of  it.  It  is 
"  because  high  or  low  wages  or  profit  must  be 
"  made,  in  order  to  bring  a  particular  commodity 
"  to  market,  that  its  price  is  high  or  low.  But  it 
'*  is  because  its  price  is  high  or  low,  a  great  deal 
more,  or  very  little  more,  or  no  more  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  pay  those  wages  and  profit,  that 
it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no  rent 
"  at  all." 
g>i^  us  now  observe  how  the  value  of  a  commo- 
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dity  resolves  itself  into  these  three  component  parts. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  load  of  hay ;  its  price  pays, 
first,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  who  cut  down  the 
grass  and  made  it  into  hay ;  then  the  profits  of  the 
iarmer  who  sells  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  rent  of  the  field 
in  which  it  grew.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  the 
whole  cost  of  production  of  the  load  of  hay ;  and 
may  be  called  its  natural'^'calu^ 

CAROLINE. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,*  if  rent  does  not  raise  the  price 
of  commodities,  how  can  you  consider  it  as  form- 
ing a  component  part  of  their  value  ? 

MRS.  B. 

That  part  of  the  value  of  commodities  which  goes 
to  the  landlord  in  the  form  of  rent  would,  were 
there  no  rent,  go  to  the  cultivator  in  the  form  of 
profit;  it  is,  therefore,  immaterial  under  which 
head  you  consider  it 

CAROLINE. 

Or  should  the  commodity  be  produced  on  land 
of  too  poor  a  quality  to  afford  a  rent,  rent  could 
no  longer  be  considered  as  entering  into  the  cost 
of  its  production. 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not ;  these  three  component  parts  of 
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the  natural  value  of  a  commodity  are  not  always 
essentially  necessary  to  its  production ;  one  or  other 
of  them  may  occasionally  be  deficient. 

CAROLINE. 

Pray  let  me  try  whether  I  could  trace  the  various 
payments  made  to  the  several  persons  concerned  in 
the  production  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  —  Its  price  must 
first  pay  the  wages  of  the  journeyman  baker  who 
made  it ;  then  the  profits  of  capital  of  the  master- 
baker  who  sells  it;  next  the  wages  of  the  miller 
who  ground  the  corn,  and  the  profits  of  the  master 
who  employs  him;  afterwards  the  wages  of  the 
several  husbandmen  who  cultivated  the  field  of 
corn ;  the  profits  of  the  farmer ;  and,  lastly,  a  por- 
tion of  the  rent  of  his  &rm. 

MRS.  B. 

Exactly  so.  Thus  you  see  that  the  value  of  a' 
commodity  is  composed  of  three  parts,  rentj  profit^ 
and  XDoges ;  the  rent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
the  profits  of  the  several  employers  of  capital,  and 
the  wages  of  the  various  labourers  who  give  it 
qualities  which  render  it  an  object  of  desire,  and 
consequently  a  saleable  commodity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  proprietor  of 
land,  and  farmer,  and  even  the  labourer,  are  united 
in  one  individual.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  in  many  parts  of  America  the  cultivators  of  the 
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land  are  both  proprietors  and  labourers,  aod  reap 
the  reward  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages* 

CAROLINE. 

And  in  this  country  a  cottager  who  possesses  a 
litde  garden  cultivated  by  his  own  hands,  and  of 
which  he  brings  the  produce  to  market,  likewise 
concentrates  in  himself  all  the  advantages  of  pro- 
prietor, capitalist,  and  labourer ;  for  he  sells  his 
vegetables  for  the  same  price  as  a  market-gardeneir, 
who  has  to  deduct  from  the  price  the  rent  of  the 
garden  and  the  wages  of  the  labourei*. 

MRS.  B. 

But  he  is  not,  therefore,  the  greater  gainer,  for 
if  he  has  no  rent  to  pay,  it  is  because  he  has  laid 
out  a  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  land ;  and  if  he 
pays  no  wages,  it  is  because  he  works  himself^  and 
employs  that  labour  which  might  otherwise  bring 
him  wages :  then  some  capital  is  used  to  purchase 
garden-tools,  manure,  or  whatever  may  be  requisite 
for  the  culture  of  his  garden. 

CAROLINE. 

I  think  I  now  understand  perfectly  well  how 
rent,  profit,  and  wages  enter  into  the  value  of  com- 
modities. I  may  say,  for  instance,  so  much  rent, 
pirofit,  and  wages  has  been  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  carpet^  and  therefore  [  must  pay 
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a  sum  of  money  for  it,  if  I  wish  to  purchase  it; 
but  how  am  I  thence  to  infer  what  sum  of  money 
it  is  worth  ? 

MRS.  B. 
By  applying  the  same  scale  or  measure  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  money,  that  you  have  applied  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  carpet.  Examine  what 
quantity  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages  was  bestowed 
upon  the  production  of  the  money,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  should  be  given  in 
exchange  for  the  carpet,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
the  carpet  is  worth  in  money.  I  paid  20  guineas 
for  this  carpet ;  I  conclude  therefore  tliat  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  cai*pet  is  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  20  guineas. 

CAROLINE. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  quantity  of  rent,  profit,  and 
wages  which  a  commodity  cost,  and  still  less  that  of 
the  gold  or  silver  for  which  it  is  sold. 

BfRS.  B. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  calculation ; 
it  is  by  long  experience  only  that  the  world  forms 
an  estimation  of  the  relative  value  of  different  com- 
modities, sufficiently  accurate  tor  the  purposes  of 
exchange.  The  calculations  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding,  though  true  in  principle,  are  by  no  means 
susceptible  of  being  brought  into  practical  use. 
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CAROLINE. 

Yet  when  barter  was  first  introduced,  one  savage 
might  say  to  another :  '  It  is  not  just  to  offer  me 
a  hare,  which  is  the  produce  of  a  day's  hunting,  in 
exchange  for  a  bow  which  I  have  spent  three  days 
in  making;  I  will  not  part  with  it  unless  you  give 
me  also  the  fruit  which  you  gathered  in  the  woods 
yesterday,  and  the  fish  you  caught  the  day  before ; 
in  short,  I  will  not  enchange  the  produce  of  my 
toil  and  trouble  for  less  than  the  produce  of  an 
equal  share  of  your  toil  and  trouble,'  And  surely 
this  is  much  more  clear  and  simple  reasoning  than 
to  say  tliat  the  bow  is  worth  so  much  money  ? 

MRS.  B. 

To  a  savage  unacquainted  with  money  it  cer- 
tainly is ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  present  times 
people  understand  better  the  value  of  a  commodity 
estimated  in  money, 

CAROLINE, 

But  if  it  were  practicable  to  calculate  with  pre- 
cision the  quantity  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages  which 
had  been  expended  on  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties, thaty  I  suppose,  would  constitute  an  accurate 
measure  of  their  value. 

MRS.  B. 

No;    because    there  are  other   circumstances, 
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which,  as  we  shall  presently   observe^  affect   the 
value  of  commodities.     Besides,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  cost  of  production  of  a   commodity,    since 
rent,  profit,  and  wages  are  all  liable  to  vary  in 
their  own  value ;  and  we  cannot  adopt,  as  2i fixed 
standard,   a  measure  which    is   itself  subject   to 
change.    If  we  were  to  measure  a  piece  of  cloth  by 
a  yard  measure,  which  lengthened  at  one  season 
of  the  year  and  shortened  at  another,  it  would  not 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  piece  of 
cloth.     Now,  rent  varies  much  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Profit,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
capital ;  but  nothing  fluctuates  more  than  the  wages 
of  labour;  it  differs  not  only  in  different  countries, 
but  even  in  the  same  town,   according  to  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  the  strength,  the  skill,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  labourer.     A  skilfiil  artisan  may 
not  only  do  more  work,  but  may  do  it  in  a  superior 
manner,   and  he  will  require  payment  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  workmanship,  not  only  for  the  labour 
he  has  bestowed  on  them,  but  also  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken,  and  the  time  he  has  spent  in  acquiring 
his  skill ;  the  wages  of  a  ^perior  workman  are 
for  this  reason  much  higher  than  those  of  a  com- 
mon labourer.  Since,  therefore,  neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  quality  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  a  com- 
modity can  be  determined  by  the  number  of  days 
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or  hours  employed  in  producing  it,  time  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  labour ;  we  must  take  into 
account  the  degrees  of  skill  and  attention  which 
the  work  may  require,  as  also  the  healthy,  plea- 
sant or  unpleasant,  easy  or  severe  nature  of  the 
employment,  all  of  which  are  to  be  paid  accord- 
ingly. 

CAROLINE. 

Thus  the  bow  which  employed  the  savage  during 
three  days  might  be  worth  twice  the  labour  of  the 
other  savage  during  the  same  period  of  time ;  for 
much  less  skill  is  required  to  be  a  huntsman  than 
to  be  a  fabricator  of  botins  aiid  arrows. 

MRS.  B. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  eight  hours  of 
the  labour  of  a  coal-heaver  will  be  paid  much 
higher  than  the  same  number  of  hours  of  a  weaver's 
labour,  because,  although  the  latter  requires  more 
skill,  the  first  is  much  more  severe  and  unpleasant 
labour.  But  the  weaver  will  receive  greater  wages 
than  a  farmer's  labourer,  because  the  work  of  the 
latter  is  both  more  healthy  and  requires  less  skilL 

Now,  since  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  calcu- 

» 

lation  of  all  the  shades  of  these  various  difficulties, 
rent,  profit,  and  labour  can  never  form  an  accurate 
standard  of  value. 

CAROLINE, 

They  have  at  least  enabled  me  to  acquire  a  much 
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more  clear  and  precise  idea  of  value  than  I  had 
before. 

MRS.  B. 

Your  idea  of  value  is,  however,  yet  far  from  being 
•  complete ;  for  there  are,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
other  circumstances  to  be  considered  independently 
of  the  cost  of  production,  which  materially  influ- 
ence the  value  of  commodities.  In  a  besieged 
town,  for  instance,  provisions  have  frequently  risen 
to  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  natural  value,  and 
have  increased  proportionally  in  price. 

CAROLINE. 

Their  increased  price  in  this  case  is  owing  merely 
to  the  scarcity,  not  to  any  increase  of  value,  for 
were  they  as  plentiful  as  usual  they  would  sell  at 
the  usual  price. 

MRS.  B. 

Their  high  price  is  the  consequence  of  their  in- 
creased value,  for  they  would  not  only  sell  for  a 
greater  sum  of  money,  but  also  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  any  commodities,  except  such 
as  are  convertible  into  food. 

CAROLINE. 

Unless  perhaps  it  were  gunpowder,  or  any  kind 
of  ammunition,  which  in  a  besieged  town  might  be 
as  much  in  request  as  food. 
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MRS.  B. 

Certainly ;  in  that  case  ammunition  would  rise 
in  value  as  well  as  provisions.  / 

Plenty  and    scarcity  are,    then,   circumstances  \l 
which  considerablv  aflect  the  value  of  commodities.  ^ 
Tell  me  whether  you  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  plenty  and  scarcity. 

CAROLINE. 

Yes,  surely ;  when  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
any  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  plentiful ;  —  when  very 
little,  it  is  scarce. 

MRS.  B. 

If  there  was  very  little  com  in  a  desert  island, 
should  you  say  there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn  there? 

» 

CAROLINE. 

No ;  because  as  there  would  be  no  one  to  eat  it, 
none  would  be  wanted;  and  scarcity  implies  an  in- 
sufficiency. 

MRS.  B. 

And  when  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  corn  in  this  country,  do  you  think  that  the  whole 
of  the  island  produced  only  a  small  quantity  ? 

CAROLINE. 

No;  not  positively  a  small  quanlSily,  but  a  smaller 
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quantity  than  was  required  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  the  country  with  bread. 

MRS.  B. 

Plenty  and  scarcity  are  therefore  relative  terms  : 
scarcity  neither  implies  a  small  quantity,  nor 
lenty  a  large  one ;  but  the  first  implies  an  insuffi- 
iency,  or  less  than  is  wanted ;  the  last  as  much, 
or  perhaps  more  than  is  required.  When  there  is 
plenty,  the  supply  of  the  commodity  being  at  least 
equal  to  the  demand,  every  one  who  can  pay  the 
cost  of  its  production  will  be  able  to  purchase  it. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  commodity  is  scarce,  some 
of  these  must  go  without  it,  and  the  apprehension 
of  this  privation  produces  competition  amongst 
those  who  are  desirous  of  buying  the  commodity, 
and  this  raises  its  value  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

CAROXINE. 

This,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  in  a  besieged  town  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  or  during  a   famine,  or  in   any  case  of 

y  scarcity.     Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply 

I    exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  will  fall  below  the 

\  natural  value  of  the  commodity. 

V^^ou  see,  therefore,   that  the  natural  va&te  and 

^^^Bfhangeable  value  do  not  alwavs  coin\;ide« 

<    '^^^  1 
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CAROLINE. 

The  exchangeable  value  appears  to  me  to  consist 
of  the  natural  value,  subject  either  to  augmentation 
or  diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  commodity  is 
scarce  or  plentiful. 

MRS.  B. 

True ;  and  it  is  this  proportion,  that  is  to  say, 
the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  which 
regulates  the  markftpric^ 


y 


CAROLINE. 

That  is  very  clear :  if  there  are  fewer  chickens 
brought  to  market  than  are  wanted,  the  supply 
being  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  market  price 
will  rise;  if  more  than  are  wanted,  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  market  price  will  fall. 

^IRS*  B. 

There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  demands 
what  do  you  understand  by  it  ? 

CAROLINE. 

I  xmderstand  that  those  who  go  to  market  to 
buy  chickens,  by  offering  a  |M*ice  make  a  demand 
for  them ;  that  if  there  are  more  persons  wanting 
to  buy  chickens  than  there  are  chickens  to-be  solc^ 
ihe  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply^  if  the  con-* 
trary,  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

p  2 
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MRS.    B. 

So  far  you  are  right ;  but  when  chickens,  in  con- 
sequence of  scarcity,  rise  considerably  in  price, 
will  those  who  intended  to  purchase  chickens,  but 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  the  advanced  price, 
still  make  a  demand  for  them  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Why,  no  —  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they 
demanded  a  thing  at  market  for  which  they  would 
not  pay  the  market  price ;  yet  as  they  would  have 
bought  chickens  had  they  been  at  a  reasonable 
price,  the  o£Per  they  had  previously  made  must 
have  tended  to  raise  the  morket  price. 

MRS.  B. 

No  doubt ;  they  formed  part  of  the  competition 
of  bidders ;  but  when  once  the  market  price  is 
fixed,  the  demand  of  all  those,  who  either  will  not 
or  cannot  pay  it,  ceases. 

CAROLINE. 

Ceitainly ;  I  may  either  not  be  able  to  afibrd  to 
pay  the  market  price,  in  which  case  I  want  the 
means  to  purchase;  or  finding,  chickens  too  dear, 
I  may  prefer  buying  butcher's  meat;  if  so,  I  want 
tibe  will  to  purchase  ;  but  in  either  case  my  demand 
ceases. 


^^^■B^^H^HaSi 
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MRS*  B* 

What  demand  then  remains?  That  of  those 
alone  who  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
pay  the  market  price. 

This,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  effective  demarid^  will  exactly  coincide  with  the 
supply.  It  cannot  exceed  it,  else  you  would  have 
the  will  and  the  power  to  purchase  more  chickens 
than  there  are  to  be  sold ;  and  it  cannot  be  inferior 
to  it,  otherwise  the  competition  of  buyers  and  sel- 
lers would  have  fixed  the  market  price  lower,  in 
order  to  have  disposed  of  all  the  supply. 

CAROLINE. 

But  should  the  supply  prove  so  abundant  as  to 
reduce  the  market  price  below  the  natural  value ; 
if  chickens,  for  instance,  should  sell  for  only  six- 
pence each  ;  surely  the  owners,  rather  than  dispose 
of  them  to  such  a  disadvantage,  would  take  them 
back,  and  run  the  chance  of  selling  them  better 
another  day,  or  at  another  market.  And  if  the 
whole  were  not  sold,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
supply  would  exceed  the  demand. 

MRS.  B. 

If  a  seller  is  not  distressed  for  ready  money,  and 
if  he  think  the  market  price  likely  to  improve,  he 
will  very  naturally  withdraw  his  goods,  rather  than 
sell  them  under  the  usual  profits.     But  he  who 

F  S 
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a  sum  of  money  for  it,  if  I  wish  to  purchase  it ; 
but  how  am  I  thence  to  infer  what  sum  of  money 
it  is  worth  ? 

MRS.  B. 
By  applying  the  same  scale  or  measure  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  money,  that  you  have  applied  to 
estimate  the  value  ^f  the  carpet.  Examine  what 
quantity  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages  was  bestowed 
upon  the  production  of  the  money,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  should  be  given  in 
exchange  for  the  carpet,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
the  carpet  is  worth  in  money.  I  paid  20  guineas 
for  this  carpet ;  I  conclude  therefore  tliat  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  carpet  is  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  20  guineas. 

CAROLINE. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  quantity  of  rent,  profit,  and 
wages  which  a  commodity  cost,  and  still  less  that  of 
the  gold  or  silver  for  which  it  is  sold* 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  calculation ; 
it  is  by  long  experience  only  that  the  world  forms 
an  estimation  of  the  relative  value  of  different  com- 
modities, sufficiently  accurate  tor  the  purposes  of 
exchange.  The  calculations  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding,  though  true  in  principle,  are  by  no  means 
susceptible  of  being  brought  into  practical  use. 
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CAROLINE. 

Yet  when  barter  was  first  in  trod  needy  one  savage 
might  say  to  another :  '  It  is  not  just  to  offer  me 
a  hare,  which  is  the  produce  of  a  day's  hunting,  in 
exchange  for  a  bow  which  I  have  spent  three  days 
in  making;  I  will  not  part  with  it  unless  you  give 
me  also  the  fruit  which  you  gathered  in  the  woods 
yesterday,  and  the  iSsh  you  caught  the  day  before ; 
in  short,  I  will  not  enchange  the  produce  of  my 
toil  and  trouble  for  less  than  the  produce  of  an 
equal  share  of  your  toil  and  trouble/  And  surely 
this  is  much  more  clear  and  simple  reasoning  than 
to  say  that  the  bow  is  worth  so  much  money  ? 

MRS.  B. 

To  a  savage  unacquainted  with  money  it  cer- 
tainly is ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  present  times 
people  understand  better  the  value  of  a  commodity 
estimated  in  money. 

CAROLINE, 

But  if  it  were  practicable  to  calculate  with  pre- 
cision the  quantity  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages  which 
had  been  expended  on  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties, that^  I  suppose,  would  constitute  an  accurate 
measure  of  their  value. 

MRS.  B. 

No;    because    there  are   other  circumstances, 
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which,  as  we  shall  presently  observe,  affect  the 
value  of  commodities.  Besides,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  cost  of  production  of  a  commodity,  since 
rent,  profit,  and  wages  are  all  liable  to  vary  in 
their  own  value ;  and  we  cannot  adopt,  as  ^.Jixed 
standard,  a  measure  which  is  itself  subject  to 
change.  If  we  were  to  measure  a  piece  of  cloth  by 
a  yard  measure,  which  lengthened  at  one  season 
of  the  year  and  shortened  ait  another,  it  would  not 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  piece  of 
cloth.  Now,  rent  varies  much  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Profit,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
capital ;  but  nothing  fluctuates  more  than  the  wages 
of  labour;  it  differs  not  only  in  different  countries, 
but  even  in  the  same  town,  according  to  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  the  strength,  the  skill,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  labourer.  A  skilful  artisan  may 
not  only  do  more  work,  but  may  do  it  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  he  will  require  payment  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  workmanship,  not  only  for  the  labour 
he  has  bestowed  on  them,  but  also  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken,  and  the  time  he  has  spent  in  acquiring 
his  skill ;  the  wages  of  a  ^perior  workman  are 
for  this  reason  much  higher  than  those  of  a  com- 
mon labourer.  Since,  therefore,  neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  quality  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  a  com- 
modity can  be  determined  by  the  number  of  days 
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or  hours  employed  in  producing  it,  time  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  labour ;  we  must  take  into 
account  the  degrees  of  skill  and  attention  which 
the  work  may  require,  as  also  the  healthy,  plea- 
sant or  unpleasant,  easy  or  severe  nature  of  the 
employment,  all  of  which  are  to  be  paid  accord- 
ingly- 

CAROLINE. 

Thus  the  bow  which  employed  the  savage  during 
three  days  might  be  worth  twice  the  labour  of  the 
other  savage  during  the  same  period  of  time ;  for 
much  less  skill  is  required  to  be  a  huntsman  than 
to  be  a  fabricator  of  botvis  artd  arrows. 

MRS.  B. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  eight  hours  of 
the  labour  of  a  coal-heaver  will  be  paid  much 
higher  than  the  same  number  of  hours  of  a  weaver's 
labour,  because,  although  the  latter  requires  more 
skill,  the  first  is  much  more  severe  and  unpleasant 
labour.  But  the  weaver  will  receive  greater  wages 
than  a  farmer's  labourer,  because  the  work  of  the 
latter  is  both  more  healthy  and  requires  less  skill- 

Now,  since  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  calcu- 
lation  of  all  the  shades  of  these  various  difficulties, 
rent,  profit,  and  labour  can  never  form  an  accurate 
standard  of  value. 

CAROLINE  < 

They  have  at  least  enabled  me  to  acquire  a  much 
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more  clear  and  precise  idea  of  value  than  I  had 
before. 

MRS.  B. 

Your  idea  of  value  is,  however,  yet  far  from  being 
•  complete ;  for  there  are,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
other  circumstances  to  be  considered  independently 
of  the  cost  of  production,  which  materially  influ- 
ence the  value  of  commodities.  In  a  besieged 
town,  for  instance,  provisions  have  frequently  risen 
to  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  natural  value,  and 
have  increased  proportionally  in  price. 

CAROLINE. 

Their  increased  price  in  this  case  is  owing  merely 
to  the  scarcity,  not  to  any  increase  of  value,  for 
were  they  as  plentiful  as  usual  they  would  sell  at 
the  usual  price. 

MRS.  B. 

Their  high  price  is  the  consequence  of  their  in- 
creased value,  for  they  would  not  only  sell  for  a 
greater  sum  of  money,  but  also  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  any  commodities,  except  such 
as  are  convertible  into  food. 

CAROLINE. 

Unless  perhaps  it  were  gunpowder,  or  any  kind 
of  ammunition,  which  in  a  besieged  town  might  be 
as  much  in  request  as  food. 
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MRS.  B. 

Certainly ;  in  that  case  ammunition  would  rise 
in  value  as  well  as  provisions.  t 

Plenty  and    scarcity  are,    then,    circumstances  \L 
which  considerablv  afiect  the  value  of  commodities.  ^ 
Tell  me  whether  you  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  plenty  and  scarcity. 

CAROLINE. 

Yes,  surely ;  when  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
any  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  plentiful;  — when  very 
little,  it  is  scarce. 

MRS.  B. 

If  there  was  very  little  corn  in  a  desert  island, 
should  you  say  there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn  there? 

CAROLINE. 

No ;  because  as  there  would  be  no  one  to  eat  it, 
none  would  be  wanted ;  and  scarcity  implies  an  in- 
sufficiency* 

MR$.  B. 

And  when  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  corn  in  this  country,  do  you  think  that  the  whole 
<of  the  island  produced  only  a  small  quantity  ? 

CAROLINE. 

No;  not  positively  a  small  quantity,  but  a  smaller 
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quantity  than  was  required  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  the  country  with  bread. 

MRS*  B« 

Plenty  and  scarcity  are  therefore  relative  terms  z 
scarcity  neither  implies  a  small  quantity,  nor 
lenty  a  large  one ;  but  the  first  implies  an  insuffi- 
lency,  or  less  than  is  wanted ;  the  last  as  much, 
or  perhaps  more  than  is  required.  When  there  is 
plenty,  the  supply  of  the  commodity  being  at  least 
equal  to  the  demand,  every  one  who  can  pay  the 
cost  of  its  production  will  be  able  to  purchase  it. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  commodity  is  scarce,  some 
of  these  must  go  without  it,  and  the  apprehension 
of  this  privation  produces  competition  amongst 
those  who  are  desirous  of  buying  the  commodity, 
and  this  raises  its  value  above  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction. 

CAKOJLINE. 

This,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  in  a  besieged  town  ? 

]tfRS.  B- 
Yes;  or  during  a   faminC)  or   in   any  case  of 
jj-  scarcity.     Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply 
f    exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  will  fall  below  the 
\  natural  value  of  the  commodity. 
*^',^  **You  see,  therefore,   that  the  natural  vadUe  and 
^^i^sAangeable  value  do  not  alwavs  coini^ide* 
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CAROLINE. 

The  exchangeable  value  appears  to  me  to  consrisi; 
of  the  natural  value,  subject  either  to  augmentation 
or  diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  commodity  is 
scarce  or  plentiful. 

MRS.  B. 

True ;  and  it  is  this  proportion,  that  is  to  say, 
the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  which 
regulates  the  marhfit^pnc^ 

"^ ... ...  -' 

CAROLINE, 

That  is  very  clear :  if  there  are  fewer  chickens 
brought  to  market  than  are  wanted,  the  supply 
being  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  market  price 
will  rise;  if  more  than  are  wanted,  the  demand 
exceeds  the  si^)ply,  and  the  market  price  will  fall. 

MRS.  B. 

There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  demand  i 
what  do  you  understand  by  it? 

CAROLINE. 

I  understand  that  those  who  go  to  market  to 
buy  chickens,  by  offering  a  price  make  a  demand 
for  them ;  that  if  there  are  more  persons  wanting 
to  boy  chickens  than  there  are  chidkens  to>be  sold, 
die  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply;  if  the  con- 
trary, the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

p  2 


(   sae   ) 


CONVERSATION  XVI. 


ON  MONEY. 

r 

OP   THE     USE     OF     MONEY    AS    A    MEDIUM    OF    EX- 
CHANGE.   OF  COINING,  —  USE  OF  MONEY  AS   A 

STANDARD  OF  VALUE.  —  OF  THE  VARIATION  OF 
THE  EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  SIL- 
VER.    IN    WHAT     MANNER     IT    AFFECTS     THE 

PRICE     OF    COMMODITIES.  OF    NOMINAL    AND 

REAL   CHEAPNESS. WHAT    CLASSES   OF   PEOPLE 

ARE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  VARIATION  IN  THE  VALUE 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. HOW  FAR  MONEY  CON- 
STITUTES A  PART  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  A  COUN- 
TRY.  OF   THE  EXPORTATION    OF   MONEY.  —  OF 

THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
PRECIOUS  METALS  EQUALISES  ITSELF  IN  ALL 
PARTS   OF   THE   CIVILISED   WORLD. 


MRS.  B. 

xl  AViNG  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  value,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  use 
of  money. 
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Without  this  general  medium  of  exchange,  trade 
could  never  have  made  any  considerable  progress ; 
for  as  the  subdivisions. of  labour  increased,  insuper- 
able difficulties  would  be  experienced  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  accounts.  The  butcher  perhaps  would 
want  bread,  at  a  time  that  the  baker  did  not  want 
meat ;  or  they  might  each  be  desirous  of  exchang- 
ing their  respective  commodities,  but  these  might 
not  be  of  equal  value. 

CAROLINE. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  I  believe,  at  any  time 
to  make  such  reckonings  exactly  balance  each 
other. 

MRS.  B. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  became 
ndcessa^y  for  every  man  to  be  provided  with  a  com- 
modity which  would  be  willingly  taken  at  all  times 
in  exchange  for  goods.  Hence  arose  that  useful 
representative  of  commodities,  money ^  which,  being 
exclusively  appropriated  to  exchanges,  every  one 
was  ready  either  to.  receive  or  to*  part  with  for  that 
purpose* 

CAROLINE. 

When  the  baker  did  not  want  meat  he  would 
take  the  butcher's  money  in  exchange  for  his  bread^^ 
because  that  money  would  enable  him  to-obtaia 
from  others  what  he  did  want. 
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MRS.  B. 

Various  commodities  have  been  employed  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  money.  Mr,  Salt>  in  his  Travels 
in  Abyssinia,  informs  us,  that  wedges  of  salt  ar^ 
used  in  that  countiy  for  small  currency,  coined 
money  being  extremely  scarce.  A  wedge  of  rock- 
salt,  weighing  between  two  and  three  pounds,  was 
estimated  at  l-30th  of  a  dollar. 

CAROLINE. 

How  extremely  inconvenient  such  a  bulky  ar- 
ticle must  be  as  a  substitute  for  money  coined ;  the 
carriage  of  it  to  any  distance  would  cost  almost  as 
much  as  the  salt  was  worth. 

MRS.  B. 

A  commodity  of  this  nature  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  money  in  those  countries  only  where  very 
few  mercantile  transactions  take  place,  and  where 
labour  is  very  cheap.  Tobacco,  shelis,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles,  have  been  used  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  countries,  as  mediums  of 
exchange;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  found  to 
.  answer  this  end  so  well  as  the  metals.  They  are 
the  least  perishable  of  all  commodities ;  they  are 
susceptible,  by  the  process  of  fusion,  of  being  di- 
vided into  any  number  of  parts  without  loss,  and 
being  the  heaviest,  they  are  the  least  bulky  of  all 
bodies.     These  properties  render  them  peculiarly 
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appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
circulation. 

CAROLINE. 

The  use  of  metals  as  money  must  be  very  ancient, 
for  mention  is  made  in  history  of  the  iron  coin  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  copper  coin  of  the  Romans. 

MRS.  B« 

Nor  are  gold  and  silver  coins  of  modern  date ; 
but  they  were  scarce  before  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines.  The  first  gold  coins  were  struck 
at  Rome,  about  200  years  before  Christ.  Those 
of  silver  about  65  years  earlier.  Previous  to  that 
period  the  aSf  which  was  of  copper,  was  the  only 
coin  in  common  use. 

CAROLINE. 

It  is  said  in  the  Bible  that  Abraham  gave  400 
shekels  of  silver  for  the  purchase  of  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  to  bury  Sarah  in.  —  Was  that,  do  you 
suppose,  coined  money? 

MRS.  B. 

No :  I  believe  there  was  no  coined  money  of  so 
ancient  a  date  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  me- 
tals were  originally  used  for  the  purpose  of  money 
in  bars ;  find  it  is  mentioned  that  Abi^ham 
weighed  the  silver  for  the  purpose ;  which  would 
have  been  unnecessary  had  it  been  coined.    Before 
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the  invention  of  coming,  the  use  of  the  metals  H&  a 
medium  of  exchange  was  attended  with  great  in-^ 
convenience ;  it  being  necessary  not  only  to  weigh, 
but  also  to  assay  the  metal,  to  ascertain  both  its 
quantity  and  its  degree  of  purity* 

The  invention  of  coining  superseded  this  incon- 
venience ;  for  coining  money  is  affixing  to  a  piece 
of  metal  a  particular  stamp  or  impression,  which 
declares  that  it  is  of  a  certailoi  weight  and  quality. 
Thus  the  impression  on  a  guinea  signifies  that  it  ia 
apiece  of  gold  of  a  certain  fineness^  weighing  107 
grains  nearly. 

CAROLINE. 

Money  must  also  be  of  great  use  in  fixing  the 
value  of  commodities ;  before  its  introduction  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  might  dispute  which  was 
worth  most,  the  joint  of  meat  or  the  loaf  of  bread 
which  they  wished  to  exchange, 

j  MRS»  B. 

J       Yes ;  money  became  useful  not  only  as  a  medium 

I   of  exchange,    but  also  as  a  common  measure  of 

I   value.     You  will  learn  hereafter  that  it  is  not,  any 

*  more  than  labour,  a  very  accurate  measure,  when 

the  values  of  one  period  are  compared  with  the 

values  of  another  distant  period ;  but  for  the.  com*' 

mon  purposes  of  traffic  it  answers  sufficiently  well. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  money^  men  were 

much  at  a  loss  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  their 
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property.  In  order  to  express  that  value  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  compare  it  to  something  else, 
and  hitving  no  settled  standard,  they  would  natur- 
ally choose  objects  of  known  and  established  value« 
Accordingly  we  read  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
ancient  poets,  of  a  man's  property  being  worth  so 
many  oxen  and  so  many  flocks  and  herds.  Dr. 
Clarke  Jnforms  us,  that  even  at  the  present  day^ 
the  Calmuc  Tartars  reckon  the  value  of  a  coat  of 
mail  from  six  to  eight,  and  up  to  the  value  of  fifty 
horses.  In  civilised  countries  every  otie  estimates 
his  capital  by  the  quantity  of  money  it  is  worth  ^ — 
he  does  not  really  possess  the  sum  in  money,  but 
his  property,  whatever  be  its  nature  or  kind,  is 
equivalent  to  such  a  sum  of  money.  For  instance^ 
a  man  who  is  worth  a  capital  of  20,000/.  may  per- 
haps not  be  possessed  of  20/.  in  money ;  but  his 
property,  whether  land  or  commodities,  if  solds 
would  bring  him  20,000/. 

GABOLINf. 

When  gold  is  brought  into  this  country,  pray 
how  is  it  paid  for  ?  Something  must  be  given  in 
exchange  for  it ;  and  yet  that  something  cannot  be 
money  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  A  bullion  merchant  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  a  trade  in  which  he  would  be 
employed  in  exchanging  a  certain  weight  of  gold 
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and  silver  in  one  country,  for  a  similar  weight  of 
gold  and  silver  in  another  country :   he  would  lose 
not  only  all  the  profits  of  trade,  but  the  expenses 
of  the  freight,  &c. ;  so  that  in  fact  he  would  be  ex- 
changing 100/.  for  90/.,  or  95/. 

We  pay  for  gold  arid  silver  in  woollen  cloths, 
hardware^  calicoes,  and  linens,  and  a  variety  of 
other  commodities. 

CAROLINE. 

Then  we  purchase  gold  with  goods  just  as  we 
purchase  goods  with  gold  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Exactly ;  those  who  take  our  goods  in  exchange 
for  gold  bullion,  buy  goods  with  gold ;  only  as  the 
gold  is  not  coined,  it  may  rather  be  called  an  ex- 
change of  commodities  than  a  purchase. 

CAROLINE. 

And  if  the  mines  should  prove  less  productive 
than  usual,  or  any  circumstance  should  render  gold 
scarce,  and  thus  raise  its  exchangeable  value,  we 
must  export  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  to  exchange 
for  the  same  quantity  of  gold  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Undoubtedly.  The  natural  value  of  gold  bullion, 
like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  both  to  extract 
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it  firom  the  mines,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  sold ;  and  its  exchangeable  value  fluc- 
tuates according  to  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to 
the  demand.  This  fluctuation,  however,  can  be 
discovered  only  by  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  goods  for  which  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
will  exchange.  For  as  gold  and  silver  may  be 
bought  with  any  kind  of  goods,  they  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  standard  of  value  like  that  of  other 
commodities  which  is  estimated  in  one  particular 
article — money. 

CAROLINE. 

As  gold  and  silver  are  the  standard  of  value  of 
all  other  commodities,  all  other  commodities,  I  con- 
ceive, must  be  afiected  by  an  alteration  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  gold  and  silver? 

MRS.  B. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  money  is  not  an  ac- 
curate standard  of  the  value  of  commodities :  for 
if  money  by  its  plenty  diminish  in  value,  less 
goods  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  it ;  it  therefore 
enhances  the  price  of  commodities,  that  is  to  say, 
their  ejcchangeable  value  estimated  in  mmiey^  and 
renders  them  dearer.  Whilst  if  money  by  its 
scarcity  increase  in  value,  more  goods  will  be  given 
in  exchange  for  it :  it  therefore  lowers  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  renders  them  cheaper, 
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CAROLINE. 

A  deficiency  of  any  article  raises  its  exchange- 
able value,  and  consequently  its  price,  above  its 
natural  value ;  thus  a  deficiency  of  gold  or  silver 
would  make  a  smaller  quantity  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  as  before ;  and  therefore  a 
loaf  of  bread  would  sell  for  less  money,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  be  cheaper. 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  and  not  only  bread,  but  meat,  clothes,  fur- 
niture, houses;  in  short,  every  thing  would  be 
cheaper,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 


CAROLINE. 


It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  scarcity  of  money 
is  advantageous  to  a  country  by  rendering  thingg 
cheap? 


MRS.  B. 


When  the  cheapness  of  commodities  arises  from 
that  plenty  which  results  from  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  production,  it  is  very  advantageous;  b«t 
not  when  it  proceeds  from  a  scarcity  of  money.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  supply  not  being  increased, 
commodities  are  lower  in  price,  without  any  altera- 
tion in  their  general  exchangeable  value.  They 
may,  therdTore^  be  considered  rather  as  nominally 
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than  really  cheaper.  If,  for  instance,  a  loaf  of 
bread  should  sell  for  a  penny,  though  there  should 
not  be  a  single  loaf  more  in  the  country  than  when 
it  sold  for  a  shilling,  the  cheapness  would  not  make 
bread  more  plentiful. 

CAROLINE. 

But  if  the  pricfe  of  bread  were  so  low  as  a  penny, 
though  the  supply  should  not  be  increased,  the 
labouring  classes  would  increase  their  consumption 
of  it  so  considerably  as  to  produce  a  scarcity,  if  not 
a  famine,  before  the  next  harvest.  This  nominal^ 
or  I  would  call  it  Jizlse^  cheapness,  must  therefore 
be  prejudicial  instead  of  being  beneficial  to  a 
country. 

MRS.  B. 

The  consequence  you  have  drawn  from  it  is  er- 
roneous; for  the  labouring  classes  would  not  be  able 
to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  bread  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour would  not  be  exempted  from  the  general  fall 
in  price  which  this  scarcity  would  produce:  the 
labourers,  as  well  as  the  bread  they  eat,  would  be 
paid  in  pence  instead  of  shillings,  and  their  powei 
of  purchasing  bread  would  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished. 

CAROLINE. 

True ;  I  did  not  consider  that.    I  suppose,  then, 
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that  if  the  contrary  case  occurred,  that  is^  if  the 
quantity  of  money  were  considerably  augmented^ 
either  by  the  discovery  of  a  mine  in  the  country,  or 
by  any  other  means,  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of 
commodities  would  be  the  consequence. 

.    MRS.  B. 

Undoubtedly  ;  but  without  producing  any  scar- 
city. Therefore,  though  commodities  would  rise 
in  price,  their  value  would  not  be  increased,  and 
the  commodities  being  the  same  in  quantity,  the 
public  would  be  equally  well  supplied ;  but  as 
money  fell  or  became  depreciated  in  value  from  its 
excess,  fewer  commodities  would  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  same  sum ;  or  more  money  musi  be 
paid  for  the  same  commodity.  «A  loaf  of  bread 
might  cost  two  shillings  instead  of  one,  but  as  the 
wages  of  labour  would  at  the  same  time  be  doubled, 
the  labourer  would  suffer  no  privation  from   the 

i  increase  of  price.     You  now  see  the  propriety  of 

I  making  the  distinction  between  the  value  and  the 

f  price  of  a  commodity. 

'  Tt  is  very  possible  for  the  price  of  a  commodity 
to  rise,  whilst  its  value  falls.  A  loaf  of  bread  may 
rise  in  price  from  one  to  two  shillings  ;  but  money 
may  be  so  depreciated  by  excess  that  two  shillings 
may  not  procure  so  much  meat,  butter,  and  cheese 
as  i  ne  shilling  did  before ;  therefore  a  loaf  of  bread 
would  no  longer  exchange  for  so  much  of  those 
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commodities,  and  its  exchangeable  value  compared 
with   other   things  generally,  would  have  fallen ; 
while  its  price^  or  exchangeable  value  estimated  in  / 
money  onlyy  would  have  risen. 

CAROLINE. 

And  when  the  price  alters,  how  can  we  distin- 
guish whether  it  is  the  goods  or  the  money  which 
change  in  value  ? 

MRS.  B. 

There  is  no  point  so  difficult  to  ascertain  as  a 
variation  of  value,  because  we  have  no  fixed  stand- 
ard measure  of  value ;  neither  nature  nor  art  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  commodity  whose  value  is  incapa- 
ble of  change ;  and  such  alone  would  a£Pord  us  an 
accurate  standard  of  value. 

CAROLINE. 

How  useful  such  a  commodity  would  be ;  for  we 
cannot  estimate  the  value  of  any  thing  without 
comparing  it  with  the  value  of  something  else; 
and  if  thjit  something  else  is  liable  to  variation,  it 
is  but  of  little  assistance  to  us :  it  is  supporting  the 
earth  by  the  elephant,  and  the  elephant  by  the 
tortoise ;  but  we  still  remain  in  the  same  dilemma. 
When  a  man  says  he  is  worth  500  acres  of  land, 
we  can  form  scarcely  any  judgment  of  his  wealth, 
unless  he  tells  lis  what  the  acres  ^e  worth ;  his^ 
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iftpd  may  be  sitiiiated  in  the  most  fiiiitfiil  parts  of 
England,  or  it  may  be  in  the  wilds  of  America,  or 
the  desert$  of  Arabia;  and  if  be  values  his  land  in 
money,  and  says  my  acres  are  worth,  or  would  sell 
for  1000/.,  we  can  form  some  notion  of  their  real 
value,  but  not  an  accarate  one;    for  we  do  not 
know  what  is  the  real  value  of  the  money,  whether 
it  is  plentiiul  or  scarce,  cheap  or  dear ;  nor  can  we 
ever  learn  it  unless  we  had  some  invariable  standard 
by  which  to  measure  it. 

Naw  45uppo$^ing-mpn^y.to  be  depreciated  in  value 
25  per  cent,,  ai^d  that  the  expense  of  manufacturii^. 
a.  piece  of  muslin,  from  some  improvement  in  the 
process,  .fell  from.  fou|:  to  three  shillings  a-yard,  at; 
what  price  would  the  mualin  sdl? 

It  wtould  retain  its^  originaLprioe  of  fpur  shillings 
tli^i^  it  would  rea^y  be  cheaper ;  for  the  diminu- 
ticm  of  the  valiie  of  money  would  exactly  countof- 
bfilance^  the  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  musli^, 

MRS.B, 

stiQuId  ibecome  sc^ce  at  the. same  time  a^  the  coat* 
of  productiop.  of  a  comn^qdity  diminished,  then 
these.  tWQ.  eaimh  ^^t^Qg.  ^^  conju^ctiQA  ini^tead  of, 
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opposition,  the  commodity   would  be  both  no- 
minally and  really  cheaper. 

CAROLINE. 

The  muslin  in  that  case  would  fall  from  four  to 
two  shillings  a-yard.* 

MRS.  B. 

In  order  still  further  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
muslin,  we  may  suppose  the  supply  to  exceed  the 
demand,  so  as  to  oblige  the  manufacturer  to  sell  it 
below  its  cost  of  production  ;  and  thus  the  price 
might  fell  so  low  as  one  shilling,  or  even  sixpence 

But  of  all  these  reductions  of  pric^,  that  which 
proceeds  from  a  diminished  cost  of  production  is 
the  only  one  from  which  general  advantage  is 
derived.  That  arising  from  the  depreciation  of 
money  producing  merely  a  nominal  cheapness; 
and  that  which  results  from  an  excess  of  supply 
being  decidedly  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  creates 
distress  and  discourages  industry. 

CAROLINE. 

It  appears,  then,  from  what  you  have  said,  that 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  money  in  a  country 
does  not  really  a£Pect  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  any  one? 

*  AocuFBtely  calculated  the  nraslin  would  sell  for  ia.'Sd,  ti^ 
yard,  because  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  would  be  reckon^ 
ed  upon  the  reduced  cost  of  production. 

8« 
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MRS.  B. 

I  beg  your  pardon ;  all  classes  of  men  are  tem- 
porarily aJBfected  when  the  change  is  abrupt ;  be- 
cause the  due  level  is  not  immediately  ascertaineid^ 
and  until  that  takes  place,  the  pressure  falls  un* 
equally.  But  independently  of  this,  there  are 
many  classes  of  people  who  would  be  very  sensibly 
and  permanently  injured  by  an  alteration  in  the 
exchangeable  value  of  money. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  field  lets  it  for  a  long  lease  at  a  rent  of  20/. 
a-year;  and  that  some  years  afterwards,  money 
having  risen  in  value,  and  he  being  in  want  of  hay 
for  his  horses,  purchases  the  crop  of  hay  for  15/. 
In  this  case  the  landlord  will  continue  to  receive 
20/.  a-year  for  the  rent,  and  yet  pay  but  15/.  for 
the  produce,  so  that  the  farmer  will  lose  5/.,  be- 
sides the  profits  of  his  capital.  Is  not  this  a  very 
serious  injury  ? 

CAIlOLlK£< 

No  doubt ;  and  this  would  be  the  case  with  all 
leases ;  for  it  is  immaterial  to  whom  the  farmer 
sells  his  crops ;  if  the  market-price  has  fallen,  he 
must  be  a  loser. 

MRS.  fi.' 

Yes.  Were  money  raised  to  double  its  former 
value,  the  rent  would  purchase  double  the  quantity 
of  commodities  that  it  did  before;  for  100/.  in  mo- 
ney would  exchange  for  a  quantity  of  goods  which 
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V99L3  reckoned  worth  200 /•  previous  to  the  alter- 
ation ;  so  that  rent,  though  nominally  the  same, 
would  in  reality  be  doubled,  and  it  would  be  so 
much  unjustly  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tenant 
to  put  into  that  of  the  landlord. 

CAROLINE. 

This  evil,  however,  admits  of  a  remedy  when  a 
new  lease  is  made  ?  * 

MRS.  B. 

True ;  but  should  the  old  one  have  several  years 
to  run,  the  farmer  may  be  ruined  first ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  it  does  not  violate  any  law,  it  is  a 
manifest  infraction  of  the  security  of  property, 
which  we  have  observed  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  wealth,  and  the  strongest  motive  for  its  accu-  i 
mulation.  There  is  not  a  more  active  and  steady  | 
stimulus  to  industry  than  the  certainty  of  reaping  | 
the  fruits  of  our  labour. 

CAROLINE. 

Then  I  suppose  that  when  money  is  depreciated 
in  value,  in  consequence  of  being  more  plentiful, 
the  case  would  be  reversed ;  the  farmer  would  be 
benefited  and  the  landlord  would  be  the  loser ;  for 
the  rent  would  not  be  really  worth  so  much  as  it 
was  before  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Undoubtedly.    Another  class  of  people  who  are 

8  8 
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materially  affected  by  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
money,  are  the  unproductive  labourers.  Their  pay 
is  generally  a  regular  stipend,  not  liable  to  the 
;iame  variation  as  the  wages  of  productive  labourers. 
The  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  all  the  officers 
under  government,  and  of  the  learned  professions. 
Is  fixed ;  those  persons  must  therefore  sufier  all  the 
evil,  or  enjoy  all  the  benefit  arising  from  an  alter- 
ation in  the  value  of  money. 

CAROLINE. 

The  higher  classes  of  the  unproductive  labourers 
might  be  able  to  support  the  hardship  resulting 
from  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money ;  but 
how  can  the  common  isailor  or  soldier  do  so?  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  their  pay  should  enable 
them  to  procure  a  suitable  subsistence. 

MRS.  B. 

They  are  usually  paid,  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  provisions  and  clothing,  and  are  not 
therefore  such  sufferers  by  a  depreciation  of  money 
as  they  would  be  if  paid  entirely  in  currency.  It 
has  nevertheless  been  found  necessary  of  late  to 
augment  the  pay  of  both  army  and  navy. 

CAROLINE. 

The  value  of  money  has  then  fallen  ? 


MRS.  B. 

Yes,  it  has ;  but  I  must  defer  explaining  the 
reason  of  this  fall  till  our  next  interview.  A  third 
class  of  people  who  are  considerably  injured  by  a 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  are  those  who 
have  lent  money  at  interest  for  a  loitg  period  of 
time,  persons  who  live  on  annuities,  and  parti- 
cularly the  stockholders  in  the  public  funds.  Not 
only  is  the  interest  they  receive  depreciated,  but 
also  the  value  of  their  capital.  The  interest  thely  ' 
receive  for  their  stock  remains  nominally  the  same, 
whatever  diminution  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  money ;  atid  their  income  being  thus  ap- 
parently stationary,  they  partake  in  the  general 
disadvantage  of  the  rise  of  prices,  without  being 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  compensation 
arising  from  the  greater  abundance  of  money. 
Professional  men,  and  all  those  who  receive  sala- 
ries, have  ultimately  the  remedy  of  an  increase  of 
pBty;  but  the  stockholder  has  no  resource:  his 
income  wastes  awa)',  and  he  perceives  his  means  of 
procuring  his  accustomed  enjoyments  gradually 
diminish,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  source 
from  whence  the  evil  springs ;  for  as  his  income  • 
remains  nominally  the  same,  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
diminution  of  wealth. 

CAROLINE. 

How  very  much  I  have  been  mistd^en  in  my 
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idea  of  money  !  Instead  of  being  the  only,  or  «at 
least  the  principal  article  which  (as  I  thought)  con- 
stituted wealth ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
the  only  one  which  is  unworthy  of  that  title,  since 
it  does  not  contribute  to  the  riches  of  a  country. 
An  excess  of  money  renders  other  things  dear ;  a 
deficiency  of  it  makes  them  cheap ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  country  is  not  one  atom  the  richer 
for  all  the  money  it  possesses.  Money,  therefore, 
I  think,  cannot  be  called  wealth,  but  merely  its 
representative,  like  the  counters  at  cards;  and  its 
chief  use  seems  to  consist  in  its  afib]*ding  us  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange,  and  a  useful, 
though  imperfect  standard  of  value. 

MRS.  b' 

Money  cannot  with  justice  be  compared  to 
counters,  for  it  is  not,  like  them,  a  sign  or  repre- 
sentative of  value,  but  really  possesses  (or  ought  to 
pdssess)  the  value  for  which  it  exchanges.  A  bank- 
note, which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  is  simply  a  sign 
of  value;  but  when  you  purchase  goods  for  a 
guinea,  you  give  a  piece  of  gold  of  equivalent  value 
<-    •     in  exchange. 

'  In   order  to  judge  whether  money  forms  any 

part  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  let  us  refer  to  our 

^  f     definition  of  wealth.     I  believe  we  said  that  every 

I  i      article,    either  of  utility  or    luxury,    constituted 

wealth.     Now  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  ino- 
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ney,  considered  either  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  \  ^^  ^^A, 

or  as  a  standard  of  value,  is  not  eminently  useful ;  j  ^ 

since  by  facilitating  the  circulation  of  commodities  ^ 
it  indirectly  contributes  to  their  multiplication. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  true,  certainly,  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
ney actually  required  for  circulation ;  but  should    - 
it  exceed  that  sum,  the  surplus  would  be  of  no 
value  to  us. 

MRS.  B. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  a  superfluous  quan- 
tity of  any  kind  of  wealth  ;  more  tables  and  chairs, 
or  a  greater  quantity  of  gowns  and  coats  than  are 
wanted,  would  be  equally  useless,  and  would  equally 
be  depreciated  in  value. 

CAROLINE. 

But  then  we  could  export  such  commodities, 
and  exchange  them  for  goods  which  we  did  want. 

MRS.  B. 

And  why  should  we  not  do  the  same  with  money? 
When  we  have  more  money  than  is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  circulation,  we  should  export  it,  by 
purchasing  foreign  goods ;  without  this  resource,  a 
superfluity  of  money  is  perfectly  useless,  and  will 
no  more  contribute  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
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dian  a  superfluous  number  of  milk  would  eontri- 
bute  to  the  production  of  flour. 

CABOLINE. 

I  had  always  imagined  that  the  more  money  a 
country  possessed,  the  more  affluent  was  its  con- 
dition. 

•7  1IBS.B. 

jw    And  that  usually  is  the  case.     The  eioror  lies  in 
\.J*  mistaking  the  cause  for  the  efiect.     A  great  quan- 
V'      tity  of  money  is  necessary  to  circulate  a  great  quan- 
^^  tity  of  commodities*.    Rich  flourishing  eountries 

^       ^^  /  require  abundance  of  money,  and  possess  the  means 
^^"^    f  of  obtaining  it ;  but  this  absndanc^  is  the  coase- 
quence,  not  the  cause  of  their  wealth,  i^ieh  con- 
sists in  the  commodities  circulated,  ratboF  tbaa  bet 
the  circulating  medium.    Specie,  we  have  just  said, 
/    constitutes  wealth,  so  far  as  it  is  required  for  cir- 
'^  culatron ;  but  if  a  country  possess  one  guinea  more 
than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  ihe  wealth  which 
purchased  that  guinea  has  been  thrown  away. 

CAROLINE, 

Yet  what  a  cqmmon  observation  it  isj  that  fAenty 
of  money  animates  the  industry  of  a  country,  and 
^courages  cpmmerce;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  miserable  and  barbarous  state  of' Europe 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines. 
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1116  didcotery  of  Am^ica  <¥as  cei^tainljr  a  Very 
efficient  caude  iti  rousing  the  indudti^  of  Europe 
frotn  the  state  of  stagnation  into  which  it  i^as  sunk 
by  igfiorano^  and  barbaHsm.  But  had  Aitti^ricd 
pdssessed  no  mines,  t  doubt  whether  the  asdvah-* 
tages  we  httve  derived  from  dur  connection  with 
that  country  would  not  have  been  almost  equally 
great:  we  could  easily  find  a  substitute  for  the 
specie  with  which  she  supplies  iis^  but  never  for 
die  abundance  and  variety  of  wealth  which  she  i^ 
incessantly  pouring>  in  upon  us«  The  increase  6f 
European  comforts,  of  aiBuence,  of  luxury,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  influx  of  the  treasures  of  the  new 
world  —  and  with  reason ;  But  those  treasures  are 
fbe  siigar^  the  coffee,  the  indigo,  the  tdbacco,  ihe 
df Kg^  &C4  Whicif  Amef  itea  eit^^i^^  to  dbtain  #b^ 
w«  itiui^t  ieM  h6t  c6ttimodiffei5  that  have  hmm 
ptodfiend  by  the  ^n^iployment  of  our  pooK  €kild 
and  silver,  though  they  have  gt*eatly  ^xciiei}  oiit 
aVatiee  ^d  ambition,  have  eventually  cbtitflbu^ 
bttt  little  lo  stimalate  oiir  induistfy. 

It  is  not  t^  the  multiplieatiori  6f  the  pi^i^k^u^ 
metats  tha«  we  ^te  indebted  for  ofit  i>mpi^6Ved'  agri^ 
(5tdtufr^,  mt  ^f ospc^fous  commerce^  and  th&  vai>Tety' 
atld>  e«ce}tene^  d(  o^¥  maDf«tf8(«ttii*es^ ;  not  do  I  \^ 
liev^e  that  it  was  their  ^ardty  which  deprived  ott^ 

aneestoi*^  6(  thei^  lidt antitgea.   It  #as  ti^us^  they 
Were  ^orttM  and  barb^ous^^  ted  th^  ims  ate  cm»* 
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paratively  enlightened  and  civilised ;  —  compara- 
tively I  may  indeed  say,  for  error  is  still  active  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  this  is 
no  where  more  evident  than  in  the  anxiety  of  go* 
vemmeuts  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  specie, 
although  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Adam 
Smith  fully  proved  the  impolicy  of  this  prohibition. 

CAROLINE. 

If  the  exportation  of  specie  be  prohibited,  the 
only  use  that  can  be  made  of  a  superfluous  quan- 
tity of  it,  is  to  melt  it  down  and  re-convert  it  into 
bullion. 

MRS.  B. 

But  melting  the  coin  is,  in  this  country,  equally 
illegal.  A  superfluous  quantity  of  money,  there- 
fore, (were  these  laws  never  infringed,)  would  be 
necessarily  added  to  the  circulation,  and  depreciate- 
the  value  of  the  whole* 

How  different  is  the  situation  of  a  country  where 
no  such  prohibitory  laws  exist !  There,  no  sooner 
does  money  accumulate  so  as  to  occasion  a  depre- 
ciation of  its  value,  or,  in  other  words,  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  than  the  merchants  of 
that  country  export  specie,  and  purchase  with  it 
foreign  goods;  while  at  the  same  time  foreign 
merchants  s^d  their  goods  to'  the  country  where 
prices  have  risen,   and  exchange  them,  not  for 
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Other  goods,  which  ai*e-dear>  but  for  money,  which 
is  cheap. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  to  say,  they  will  sell,  but  not  purchase? 

MRS.  B. 

Precisely :  —  it  is  thus  that  a  country  is  drained 
of  its  superfluous  specie ;  as  this  traffic  goes  on, 
money  rises  in  value,  commodities  fall  in  price,  and 
foreign  merchants  again  exchange  their  goods  for 
commodities  of  the  country,  instead  of  receiving 
payment  for  it  in  specie. 

No  apprehension  need  therefore  be  entertained 
of  ill  consequences  arising  either  from  the  melting 
down  or  exporting  the  coin  of  the  country.  This 
exportation  will  take  place  secretly  whenever  there 
is  a  superfluity,  however  severe  the  law  may  be 
against  it;  the  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of 
being  carried  on  in  an  open  and  regular  manner 
by  merchants  of  respectabilit}',  it  is  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  despicable  character,  who  are 
tempted  by  extraordinary  profi.ts  to  engage  in  this 
illicit  trafiic. 

Could  Spain  and  Portugal,  countries  which  re- 
ceive all  the  precious  metals  imported  from  Ame- 
rica to  Europe,  have  carried  into  effect  the  absurd 
restrictive  laws  by  which  they  attempted  to  keep 
their  gold  and  silver  at  home,  those  metals  would 
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eventually  have  becoikie  of  litdie  mot€  vftttt^  to  tiheiti 
than  lead  and  copper. 

If  you  have  understood  what  I  have  said,  you 
will  now  be  able  to  tell  me  what  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  mercantile  transactions  of  a  cottntry, 
which  is  not  shackled  by  restrictivelaws,  when  a 
scarcity  of  money  produces  a  fair  in  the  price  of 
commodities. 

CAROLINE. 

In  that  case  the  very  reverse  will  happen  of  what 
we  before  observed.  Foreign  merchants  will  6dme 
and  buy  goods,  and  instead  of  offering  m^re&aiMlis^ 
in,  e&change,  will  bring  money  in  payment;  £>r 
they  will  be  willing  to  make  putchasels,  but  not 
sales  at  a  cheap  market. 

BIRS«  9si 

It  is  thus  that  gold  and  silver  are  dlifiused 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  whetever 
there  is  a  deficiency^  it  flows  in  from  every  quarter ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  redundancy,  the  tide  sets 
in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  the  regukr  diflbstoil 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  their  constant  tendency 
to  an  equality  of  vftlue,  which  renders  ibtrtt  so 
pecuKarly  calculated  for  a  general  standait}.  Wevtf 
money  as  liable  to  variation  of  value  as  Ae  cmn-* 
moditi^  for  which  it  serves'  as  a  roediulft  df  ex- 
diange,  k  would  be  totally  unfit  fbr  a  stbtr^Mrd 
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CONVERSATION  XVIL 


Su^ect  of  MONEY  continued. 

• 

OF  THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  OOLD  AIQD  SILVBX*  •*^ 
OF  THE  APULTEBATION  AND  DEPRECIATION  OF 
COINED  MONEY.  — OF  BANKS.  — OF  PAPSR  MO- 
1{EY. — EFFECTS  OF  PAPER  MONfiY  WHEN  NOT 
PAYABLE  IN  SPECIE  ON  DEMAND.  -*-  OP  THE  PRO- 
PORTION OF  CURRENCY  TO  THE  COMMODITIES  TO 
BE   CIRCULATED  BY  IT. 


CAROLINE. 

I  HATE  been  re&eeAtig  much  upon  the  subject  of 
OUT  last  conv^sation,  Mra.  B. ;  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  though  there  may  be  no  p«n»aiient 
excess  and  d^reciation  of  specie  ia  aay  particular 
country,  yet  it  must  gxadnallj  decscase  in  value 
throughout  the  world:  for  money  is  very  little 
liable  to  wear;  a  great  quantity  of  the  precious 
nvetab^  is  mnually  extracted  from  the  mines,  and 
though  a  considerable  portion  of  it  may  be  con-^ 
verted  into  plate  and  jewellery,   yet  the  |preater 
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party  I  suppose,  goes  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  this  addiuonal  quantity  must  produce  a  depre- 
ciation of  value  ? 

MRS*  B« 

An  increase  of  supply  will  not  occasion  depre- 
ciation of  value,  if  there  should  at  the  same  time 
be  a  proportional  increase  of  demand,  and  we  must 
recollect  that  the  consumable  produce  of  the  earth 
increases  as  well  as  that  of  the  mines — the  com- 
modities to  be  circulated  as  well  as  the  medium 
of  circulation ;  and  it  is  not  the  actual  quantity  of 
money,  but  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the 
quantity  of  commodities  for  which  it  is  to  serve  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  that  regulates  the  price  of 
those  commodities. 

Let  us  suppose  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  be 
one  shilling ;  and  say,  if  1000  more  loaves  of  bread 
be  produced  every  year  by  agriculture,  and  such 
an  additional  number  of  shillings  be  obtained  from 
the  mines  as  will  be  necessary  to  circulate  them, 
the  price  of  a  loaf  will  then  remain  the  same,  and 
the  value  of  money  will  not,  by  this  additional 
quantity  of  specie^  be  depreciated. 

CAROLINE. 

But,  Mrs.  B.,  you  do  not  consider  that  when  the 
thousand  additional  loaves  are  eaten,  the  additional 
shillings  will  remain. 
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JhRS*  Ba 

The  greatei*  part  of  these  loaves  will  be  eaten  by 
those  who  will  not  only  reproduce  them,  but  pro- 
bably increase  the  number  the  following  year. 

CAROLINE. 

In  that  case  it  would  be  very  possible  that  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  should 
keep  pace  with,  or  even  precede  that  of  the  mines. 

MRS.  B. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  annually 
extracted  from  the  mines  be  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  arts,  and  for  the  additional  specie 
necessary  to  circulate  the  increasing  produce  of  the 
land,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  commodities  will  continue  to  be  bought  and 
sold  at  their  former  prices.  If  less  gold  and  silver 
be  extracted  than  is  requisite  for  these  purposes, 
goods  will  fall  in  price ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  a 
greater  quantity  be  produced,  goods  will  rise  in 
price,  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  commodities 
gradually  and  constantly  conforming  to  the  vari- 
ations of  the  scale  by  which  their  value  is  measured. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  for  many 
years  past  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  did  not 
exceed  the  demand;  but  several  later  writers  con- 
ceive that  he  was  mistaken  on  this  point.  I  am 
very  far  from  being  a  competent  judge  of  such  a 
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I  question,  but  I  confess  that  I  feel  inclined  to  favour 

/  the  opinion  of  a  general  depreciation. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  money  was  certainly  much 
greater  than  it  has  been  since  that  period.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  difference  of  the 
value  of  money  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times 
from  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  Xerxes, 
King  of  Persia,  derived  from  his  wealthy  and  ex- 
tensive empire,  and  which  enabled  him  to  maintain 
his  mighty  fleets  and  armies  ;  it.  is  said  in  history 
to  have  amounted  to  only  three  millions  sterling. 

CAROLINE. 

The  prodigality  and  extravagffnce  of  the  Romans 
was  then  in  fact  still  greater  than  it  appear^  since 
the  immense  sums  they  expended  upon  luxuries 
were  then  Qkore  valuable  than  they  would  be  at  the 
present  times. 

Mrs.  b. 

As  the  wealth  of  the  Romans  arose  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  spoliation  of  the  countries  they 
conquered,  gold  and  silver  formed  an  esscsiitial  part 
of  their  plunder;  specie,  therefore,  might  possibly 

,  be  of  less  value  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  at  die  same  period. 

Independedtly,  however,  ^^f  the  increase  cXqtsm^ 
tity  which  produces  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  tbemsdves,  there  ^r^  causes 

,  quite  foreign  to  this,  which  have  considerable  effect 
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on  the  value  of  the  money  into  which  they  hare 
been  coined.  One  of  these  is  the  adulteration  of 
the  coin.  A  pound  sterling,  or  twenty  shillings, 
originally  weighed  a  pound  of  silver;  hence  its 
denomination.  But  sovereigns,  in  making  new 
coinages,  frequently  found  it  convenient  to  adul- 
terate the  metal  by  mixing  it  with  alloy.  It  was  a 
means  of  increasing  the  value  of  their  treasures,  by 
paying  their  debts  with  a  much  less  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  thus  defrauding  their  creditor^ 
aiubjects,  who  in  the  first  instance  were  not  aware 
of  the  change. 

In  the  year  1351,  Edward  the  Fourth,  distressed 
by  the  debts  he  had  incurred  in  his  chimerical 
attempts  to  conquer  France,  adopted  this  mode  of 
paying  his  creditors  with  less  money  than  he  bor- 
rowed of  them.  He  ordered  a  pound  of  silver  to 
be  coined  into  ^S6f  instead  of  240  pennies.  Having 
experienced  the  beneficial  ^ects  of  diis  expedient, 
be  soon  after  coined  270  pennies  out  of  the  same 
pound.  By  this  imposition,  not  only  the  creditors 
of  the  crown,  but  all  other  creditors  were  defrauded 
of  about  a  tenth  of  their  property;  being  compelled 
to  receive  in  payment  money  of  less  value  than  that 
they  had  lent.  Considerable  inconvenience  was 
also  experienced  from  the  alteration  in  ihe  standard 
of  value;  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  it  produced 
a  general  rise  in  the  price  tsf  oommodities,  and  the 
poor  were  greatly  distressed  by  the  enhancement  of 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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CAROLINE* 

But  did  not  wages  rise  in  the  same  proportion? 

Mrs.  b. 

Eventaally  they  did,  no  doubt ;  but  aftet  such  a 
revolution  in  prices  as  an  event  of  this  nature  pro- 
duces, a  length  of  time  is  required  to  restore  the 
due  level ;  and  the  rich  always  resist  the  rise  of 
wages  as  long  as  they  can.  In  the  instance  I  have 
mentioned  it  does  not  appear  that  the  labourlag 
class  made  any  effort  to  obtain  a  compensation  by 
a  rise  of  wages,  until  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which 
originated  in  the  east,  extended  its  ravages  to  Eng- 
land, and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  survivors  then  took  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  hands  to  raise  their  terms ;  but  the  king, 
instead  of  allowing  the  remedy  to  pursue  its  natural 
course,  considered  this  attempt  of  the  labourers  to^ 
raise  their  wages  as  an  unwarrantable  exaction; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  enacted  the  statute  of 
hhotira^s.  This  statute  ordained  that  labourers 
should  receive  no  more  than  the  wages  which  were 
paid  previous  to  the  adulteration  of  the  coin. 

It  would  be  dilGcult  to  conceive  a  law  more 
calculated  to  repress  the  efforts  of  industry*  But 
Edward,  urged  by  the  weight  of  his  accumulated 
debts,  continued  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  coin; 
endeavouring  to  conceal  the  fraud  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  silver  coin  called  a  groat j  but  in  value 
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-otily  S\d.\  and  in  1S58  he  made  75  groats,  or  300 
pennies,  out  of  a  pound  of  silver. 

.  CAROLINE. 

What  a  prodigious  depreciation  in  the  cmirse  of 
SO  short  a  period  of  time  !  and  have  similar  expe- 
dients been  resorted  to  by  successive  sovereigns  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  sfO  repeatedly  that  20  shillings,  or  a  pound 
sterling,  instead  of  containing,  as  formerly,  a  pound 
of  silver,  now  weighs  rather  less  than  four  ounces  of 
that  metal. 

CAROLINE. 

But  this  is  a  partial  depreciation,  which  aiFects 
only  the  coin  of  Great  Britain.  Have  other  coun- 
tries adopted  so  unjust  and  pernicious  a  measure? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  so  tempting  an  expedient  for  sovereigns, 
that  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  almost  all  countries 
where  money  is  used.  In  the  time  of 'Charlemagne 
the  French  livre  weighed  a  pound,  of  12  ounces. 
Philip  the  First  adulterated  it  with  one-third  of 
alloy.  Philip  of  Valois  practised  the  same  fraud 
on  gold  coin,  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  successive 
sovereigns  till  the  depreciation  of  the  French  livre 
is  even  greater  than  that  of  our  pound  sterling,  it 
being  now  worth  not  more  than  ten-pence. 
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As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  sur- 
reptitious mode  of  obtaining  wealth  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  was  practised.  The  Roman  as^  which 
originally  contained  a  pound  of  brass,  was  in  the 
course  of  time  diminished  to  half  an  ounce. 

CAROLINE. 

But  now  that  the  world  must  be  fully  aware  of 
the  imposition,  I  should  think  that  governments 
would  not  venture  to  have  recourse  to  such  ex- 
pedients. 

MRS.  B. 

This  country  has  increased  so  much  in  wealthy 
that  in  the  present  times  less  dif&culty  is  expe- 
rienced in  raising  taxes;  and  the  facility  of  making 
loans  has  induced  government  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  mode  of  obtaining  money  during  a  time 
of  war,  or  whenever  any  extraordinary  expenses 
are  incurred. 

Of  late  years  a  new  mode  of  augmenting  the 
currency  of  the  country  has  been  invented  ;  Igr  sub-^ 
stituting  for  the  precious  metals  a  more  convouent 
and  more  economical  medium  of  exchange,  under^ 
the  form  of  jpaper-moneyf 

CAROLINE. 

Paper-money  !  There  can  be  no  real  value  ia 
money  made  of  paper  ? 
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MRS.  B. 

None  whatever  iDtrinsically,  yet  it  has  been  found 
to  answef  most  of  the. purposes  of  specie. —  You 
remember  that  money  was  first  invented  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  barter.  When  a  commodity 
is  sold  for  money,  it  is  under  a  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  that  he  will  be  able  with  the 
money  to  purchase  any  other  commodity  of  equal 
value  that  he  may  want.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
to  him  of  what  material  the  money  be  made,  pro- 
vided it  have  this  quality. 

CAROLINE. 

True ;  but  paper  can  never  have  that  quality ; 
who  would  part  with  any  thing  of  value  for  a  bit  of 
paper? 

MRS.  B4 

Suppose  I 'were  to  give  you  a  pap^  containing 
my  promise  to  pay  you  100/t  in  money  whenev^^ 
you  demanded  it ;  would  you  not  consider  the  pro- 
mise so  formally  given>  nearly  of  the  same  value)  as 
the.uioa^y  itself? 

CAROLINE. 

Yes;  because  I  have  perfect  confideiioe  in  you: 
but  a^stranger  would  not. 

MRS.  B. 

Suppose  that  instead'  of  my  promise  to  pay  you 
lOOLy  I  should  give  you  a  pieoa  of  pape£. contain- 
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ing  a  promise  to  tbe  same  effect  of  some  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  known  merchants  in  London  ? 

CAROLINE. 

My  confidence  in  the  value  of  such  paper  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  reliance  I  could  place  on 
the  promise  of  such  merchants. 

MRS.  B. 

Exactly  so.  Such  confidence  is  the  foundation 
of  all  banking  establishments,  which  are  in  general 
a  partnership  of  wealthy  and  respectable  merchants, 
in  whom  the  public  repose  so  great  a  confidence 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  their  promissory  note, 
commonly  called  a  bank-note^  instead  of  money. 

.    CAROLINE. 

A  bank-note  then  is  a  written  engagement,  or 
promise  to  pay  the  sum,  whatever  it  be,  that  is 
specified  in  the  note  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is ;  and  these  notes  become  current  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange;  having  no  intrinsic  value,  they 
are  merely  the  sign  or  representative  of  wealth ; 
but  are  received  by  the  public  under  the  persuasion 
that  they  will  be  paid  in  money  by  the  bank  which 
issues  them,  whenever  it  may  be  required. 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  indeed  an  excellent  invention ;  what  a 
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saving  of  expense !  The  establishment  of  a  bank 
of  paper-money  appears  to  me  very  similar  to  the 
discovery  of  a  mine  of  gold  in  the  country :  or  in- 
deed the  bank  has  even  some  advantages  over  the 
mine,  for  it  is  certain  of  being  productive,  and  yet 
it  is  attended  with  much  less  expense. 

MRS.  B. 

The  saving  of  capital  to  a  country  by  the  substi- 
tution of  paper  to  a  metallic  currency,  is  perhaps 
still  greater  than  you  imagine.  If,  for  example^ 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain  be  estimated  at 
twenty  millions  of  sovereigns,  and  the  ordinary 
vate  of  profit  at  8  pier  cent,  it  is  evident  that  this 
currency  costs  the  country  above  a  million  and  a 
half  a-year;  for  had  not  the  twenty  millions  been 
employed  as  coin,  they  would  have  been  invested 
in  different  branches  of  industry,  and  yielded  above 
a  million  and  a  half  profit.  Besides,  the  loss  of 
coin  occasioned  by  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  other 
accidents,  is  very  considerable,  and  requires  an 
annual  addition  to  be  made  to  the  stock  of  currency 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  void.  Thus,  you  see  that  it 
is  an  expensive  luxury  for  a  country  to  maintain 
twenty  millions  of  gold  in  circulation. 

CAROLINE. 

I  am  only  surprised  that  facts  like  these  should 
not  have  given  rise  to  paper-money  long  beiR>re  the^ 
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present  period*    Pray^  is  the  inveiitioB  of  paper- 
nKmejr  quite  of  modem  date  ? 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  vestige  of  any  thing,  of 
the  kind  in  ancient  history;  unle^  we  should  con- 
sider, as  such,  a  species  of  stamped  leather  used  as 
money  by  the  Carthaginians;  and  as  they  had  also 
coined  mcmey,  it  is  possible  that  their  stamped  lea- 
ther might  be  considered  merely  as  a  sign  ex  re- 
presentative of  real  value,  analogous  to  our  paper- 
money. 

CABOLINE* 

The  leather  was  probably  a  species  of  parchment, 
the  substance  commonly  used  for  writing  on,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  paper,  and  the  impression 
stamped  on  it  might  signify  the  sum  of  masjtej 
which  the  piece  of  leather  was  to  represent,  or  pass 
^Vfor. 

!^'  UBS.  B^ 

Tliese  are  points  upon  which,,  in  the  imperfect 

state  of  our  knowledge  of  Carthagknan  currency, 

it  would  be  difficult  to  determine;  it  is  fortunate, 

therefore,  that  they  are  questions  more  of  curiosity 

s  than  of  utility. 

The  first  bank  we  are  distinctly  acquainted  with 
'    was  established  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1609  * ; 

*  It  »i  saidy  however,  that  a  bank  was  established  at  Venice 
i     at  least  two  centuries  before. 
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but  this  institution  was  of  a  dififerent  kind  from* 
what  I  have  been  describing.  It  issued  no  paper, 
but  received  the  deposit  of  coined  money,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  taken  in  the  books  of  the  bank 
and  through  ithe  medium  of  these  booksj  transfers 
of  property  were  made  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other, as  occasion  required,  without  the  money  be- 
ing once  removed  from  the  strong  diests  in  which 
it  was  originally  deposited. 

CAROLINE. 

There  does  hot  seem  to  be  any  economy  in  this 
species  of  bank ;  whilst  those  that  issue  bank-notes, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  cheap  circulating  medium, 
render  that  of  gold  and  silver  superfluous,  sind  en- 
able it  to  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  fotreign  com- 
moditi^. 

MRS.  B. 

And,  should  foreign  countries  adopt  the  same 
economical  expedient^  and  send  us  their  super- 
fluous specie  •••••? 

CAROLINE. 

True,  I  did  not  consider  that.  If  paper  md^ 
ney  were  generally  adopted,  every  country  WQuId 
be  overstocked  with  specie;  for  tjiougb  the  eisCab- 
li^ment  of  a  bank  in  any  one  country  may  force 
the  s^erfluous  motiey  into  others,  this  CBainot  h^f^- 
pm  if  banks  dof^  set  up  in  every  country*     Tbiey, 
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are  ^r,  therefore,  from  being  attended  with  the 
advantages  I  at  first  imagined. 

MRS.  B. 

By  issuing  paper-money,  so  much  is,  in  fact^ 
added  to  the  circulation  throughout  the  civilised 
world;  and  inasmuch  as  it  supersedes  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  tlierefore  lessens  the  demand^ 
it  must  to  a  certain  degree  lessen  their  value.  The 
immediate  effect  of  opening  a  new  bank  is  certainly 
to  drive  some  portion  of  the  specie  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  bank  is  established.  It  does  not 
however,  force  out  the  whole  quantity  which  the 
paper  represents,  for  independently  of  the  general 
excess  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a  bank  must  keep 
^  certain  quantity  of  specie  in  reserve  to  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  paying  its  notes  on  demand. 

CAROLINE. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  bank  will  keep  a 
fimd  of  specie,  like  that  of  Amsterdam,  equal  to 
die  value  of  its  notes,  for  that  purpose ;  for  if  so, 
no  saving  would  result  from  the  use  of  paper- 
money  ? 

MRS.  B» 

Certainly  not.  The  profits  of  the  bank  arise 
from  the  employment  of  the  capital  thus  saved, 
which  consists  of  the  difibrence  between  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  and  the  specie  reserved  in  the  bank. 
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It  is  so  improbable  that  every  person  possessed  of 
notes  shbuld  apply  at  once  for  payment,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  providing  a  fmid  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  engagement.  Banks  discover  from  experience 
what  is  the  proportion  of  specie  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  answer  the  average  demand  made  upon 
them ;  and  they  regulate  the  quantity  of  notes  they 
issue  accordingly :  for  if  they  failed  in  their  engage*- 
ment  to  pay  them  in  cash  on  demand,  they  would 
become  bankrupt 

CAROLINE:. 

Yet  I  understand  that  a  few  years  since  the  Bank 
of  England  did  not  pay  its  notes  in  specie  ? 

I 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  true ;  but  it  was  owing  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament having  been  passed  purposely  to  grant  this 
privilege  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  specified 
time. 

CAROLINE, 

And  when  a  Bank  of  England  note  could  no 
longer  be  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  specie,  in  what 
did  its  value  consist  ? 

MRS.  B» 

In  the  expectation  that  it  would  one  day  be  paid 
in  specie:   this  opinion  rendered  bank-notes  stitt 

R  S 
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Gurrent :  b^  such  confidence  been  destroyed,  their 
▼fdve  woold  have  been  reduced  to  diat  of  the  pn* 
p^  of  which  they  ar^  made. 

CAROLINE. 

But  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  obliged 
to  pay  its  notes  in  cash,  it  was  at  liberty  to  issue 
any  quantity  however  great.  In  shorty  it  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone^  for  thoug^h 
it  may  not  have  found  the  means  of  making  gold, 
it  possessed  a  substitute  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose equally  well. 

ikcepting^  that  having  no  intrinsic  value,  it 
cannot  be  exported  in  case  of  excess;  and  you  may 
recollect  our  observing,  that  no  use  could  be  made 
of  any  superfluous  quantity  of  money  but  to  ex- 
change it  for  foreign  goods.  An  excess  of  curr^icy 
produced  by  an  over-issue  of  bank-notes  must 
therefore  remain  in  the  country,  and  cause  a  de* 
preciation  in  the  value  of  money,  which  would  be 
discovered  by  a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  wQidd  be  attended  with  all  the  evils 
oiumerated  in  our  last  conversation. 

CAROLINE. 

And  is  there  not  great  danger  of  a  bank  issuing 
an  excess  of  notes  when  it  is  not  restricted  by  the 
obligation  of  paying  thon  in  specie  ? 
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MRS*  B* 

A  very  considerable  risk  is  certainly  incurred  by 
such  an  exemption. 

When  a  bank  issues  more  notes  than  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  its  effect  in  depre* 
dating  the  value  of  the  currency,  and  rising  the 
price  of  commodities,  is  at  first  very  trifling,  because 
as  soon  as  that  efiect  is  perceived,  the  coined  money 
begins  to  disappear.  Notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bition of  law,  it  never  fails  to  make  its  escape  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  either  clandestinely  sent 
abroad,  or  privatdy  melted,  and  exported  in  bul- 
lion. As  long,  therefore^  as  an  over-issue  of  notes 
serves  to  replace  the  coin  whidi  it  forces  out  of  the 
country^  there  is  but  little  augmentadon  c£  the  cir» 
culating  medium ;  but  if  after  the  specie  has  dis^ 
appeared,  the  bank  still  coniinue  to  force  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  notes  into  circulation,  the  excess 
will  be  absorbed  in  it,  the  value  of  the  currency  tvill 
be  pn^rtionally  depreciated,  and  a  corresponding 
rise  will  take  place  in  the  price  of  commodities^ 

CAROLINE. 

But  is  it  known  whether  the  Bank  of  England 
materially  increased  its  issue  of  notes  w;hen  it  was 
exon^ated  from  the  obligation  of  paying  them  in 
isash? 

MRS.B. 

Of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  opinion 
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of  some  people  that  the  supply  of  notes  did  not 
exceed  the  demand ;  —  that  the  paper-mine '  (as 
you  call  it)  increased  its  produce  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times^ 
political  circumstances  having  deranged  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  rendered,  during  the  late  re-^ 
volutions  of  Europe,  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of 
currency  necessary. 

CAKOLlKE. 

But  Was  it  not  during  the  late  war  that  all  our 
gold  coin  disappeared,  and  vras  supposed  to  be 
melted  down  or  exported  ?  And  was  there  not  a 
general  rise~  in  the  price  of  provisions  and  com- 
xnodities  at  the  same  period  ? 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  true;  and  the  question  has  been  very  much 
disputed  whether  these  circumstances  were  owing  to 
the  war,  and  the  taxes  it  entailed  upon  us,  or  to  an 
over-issue  of  bank-notes.  England  was  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  her  troops  on  the  Continent, 
and  of  subsidising  foreign  sovereigns ;  and  the  opi- 
nion was  maintained  by  many  people  that  this  was 
a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the  disappear'- 
ance  of  our  specie,  and  to  render  an  additional 
issue  of  bank-notes  necessary. 
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But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  a  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  is^  that  guineas  no  longer 
passed  for  the  same  value  as  gold  bullion^  which  is 
the  natural  standard  of  the  value  of  coined  money. 

CAROLINE. 

Has  the  gold  then  been  adulterated,  and  an  ounce 
of  gold  coined  into  more  than  3/.  175.  10^^.  ? 

MRS.  B. 

No;  but  gold  bullion  partook  of  the  general 
rise  of  commodities,  and  instead  of  selling  for 
SL  17 s.  lO^d,  it  sold  for  above  4/.,  and  even  once 
was  as  high  as  51.  an  ounce. 

CAROLINE. 

But  why  did  not  guineas  rise  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ?  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  can'  be  less 
Valuable  than  a  similar  weight  of  the  gold  of  which 
they  are  made. 

MRS.  B. 

The  coined  and  the  uncoined  gold  remained  in 
reality  of  the  same  value,  but  as  it  is  not  lawfiil  to 
pass  a  guinea  for  more  than  a  pound-note  and  a 
shilling,  the  guineas  were  compelled  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  paper-currency ;  and  if  that  was  depre- 
ciated, all  the  coined  money  of  the  country,  whether 
gold  or  silter,  must  have  been  so  likewise^ 
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ing  a  promise  to  the  same  effect  of  some  of  tbe 
wealthiest  and  best  known  merchants  in  London  ? 

CAROLINE. 

My  confidence  in  the  value  of  such  paper  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  reliance  I  could  place  on 
the  promise  of  such  merchants. 

iMRSa    Ba 

Exactly  so.  Such  confidence  is  the  foundation 
of  all  banking  establishments,  which  are  in  general 
a  partnership  of  wealthy  and  respectable  merchants, 
in  whom  the  public  repose  so  great  a  confidence 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  their  promissory  note, 
commonly  called  a  bank^note^  instead  of  money. 

.   CAROLINE. 

A  bank-note  then  is  a  written  engagement,  or 
promise  to  pay  the  sum,  whatever  it  be,  that  is 
specified  in  the  note  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is ;  and  these  notes  become  current  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange ;  having  no  intrinsic  value,  they 
are  merely  the  sign  or  representative  of  wealth ; 
but  are  received  by  tbe  public  under  the  persuasion 
that  they  will  be  paid  in  money  by  the  bank  which 
issues  them,  whenever  it  may  be  required. 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  indeed  an  excellent  invention ;  what  a 
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saving  of  expense !  The  establishment  of  a  bank 
of  paper-money  appears  to  me  very  similar  to  the 
discovery  of  a  mine  of  gold  in  the  country :  or  in- 
deed the  bank  has  even  some  advantages  over  the 
mine,  for  it  is  certain  of  being  productive,  and  yet 
it  is  attended  with  much  less  expense. 

m 

The  saving  of  capital  to  a  country  by  the  substi- 
tution of  paper  to  a  metallic  currency,  is  perhaps 
still  greater  than  you  imagine.  If,  for  example, 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain  be  estimated  at 
twenty  millions  of  sovereigns,  and  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  at  8  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  this 
currency  costs  the  country  above  a  million  and  a 
half  a-year;  for  had  not  the  twenty  millions  been 
employed  as  coin,  they  would  have  been  invested 
in  different  branches  of  industry,  and  yielded  above 
a  million  and  a  half  profit.  Besides,  the  loss  pf 
coin  occasioned  by  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  other 
accidents,  is  very  considerable,  and  requires  an 
annual  addition  to  be  made  to  the  stock  of  currency 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  void.  Thus,  you  see  that  it 
is  an  expensive  luxury  for  a  country  to  maintain 
twenty  millions  of  gold  in  circulation. 

CAROLINE. 

I  am  only  surprised  that  facts  like  these  should 
not  have  given  rise  to  paper-money  long  before  the^ 
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MBS.  B. 

By  ho  means.  The  same  guinea  or  bank-nbte 
wiU  serve  the  purpose  of  transferring  from  one 
individual  to  another  several  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  goods  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  There  are 
besides  many  expedients  for  econombing  money^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  arrangement 
made  amongst  bankers.  Their  clerks  meet  every 
day  after  the  hours  of  business  to  exchange  the 
draughts  made  on  each  other  for  the  preceding  day;. 
If,  for  instance,  the  banking-house  A.  has  draughts 
to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  on  the  banking-house  B.^ 
the  latter  has  also,  in  all  probability,  draughts 
^pon  the  former,  though  they  may  not  be  to  the 
same  amount;  the  two  houses  exchange  these 
draughts  as  far  as  they  will  balance  each  other,, and 
the  necessity  of  providing  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole  is  thus  obviated.  By  this  economical 
expedient,  which  is  carried  on  amongst  all  the 
bankers  in  London  east  of  St  Paul's,  I  understand 
that  about  200,000/.  performs  the  function  of  four 
or  five  millions. 

CAROLINE. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  proportioir 
of  the  money  to  the.  value  of  the  commodities  to 
be  circulated  by  it  ? 

MRS.  B. 

That,  I  believe^  it  would  be  impossible  to  asoer** 
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tain,  Mr.  Sismondi,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on 
Commercial  weaRh,  compares  these  respective 
quantities  to  mechanical  powers,  which,  though  of 
different  weights,  balance  each  other  from  the 
eqoality  of  their  momentum ;  and,  to  follow  up  the 
comparison,  he  observes  that  though  commodities 
are  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  quantity,  yet 
that  the  velocity  with  which  currency  circulates, 
compensates  for  its  deficiency. 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  comparison,  and 
I  should  suppose  the  analogy  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  less  money  there  is  in  circulation  the 
more  frequently  it  will  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another  in  exchange  for  goods. 

MRS.  B. 

Perfectly  correct  is  rather  too  strong  a  terra. 
The  analogy  will  only  bear  to  a  certain  extent^ 
otherwise,  whatever  were  the  proportions  of  cur- 
rency and  of  commodities,  they  would  always 
balance  each  other,  and  the  price  of  commodities 
would  never  be  affected  by  the  increase  or  diminu* 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  currency. 
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are  fax,  therefore^  from  being  attended .  with  die 
advantages  I  at  first  imagined, 

MRS.  B. 

By  issuing  paper-money,  so  much  is,  in  fact, 
added  to  the  circulation  throughout  the  civilised 
world;  and  inasmuch  as  it  supersedes  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  therefore  lessens  the  demand^ 
it  must  to  a  certain  degree  lessen  their  value.  The 
immediate  effect  of  opening  a  new  bank  is  certainly 
to  drive  some  portion  of  the  specie  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  bank  is  established.  It  does  not 
however,  force  out  the  whole  quantity  which  the 
paper  represents,  for  independently  of  the  general 
excess  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a  bank  must  keep 
a  certain  quantity  of  specie  in  reserve  to  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  paying  its  notes  on  demand. 

CAROLINE. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  bank  will  keep  a 
fund  of  specie,  like  that  of  Amsterdam,  equal  to 
the  value  of  its  notes,  for  that  purpose ;  for  if  so, 
no  saving  would  result  from  the  use  of  paper- 
money  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  The  profits  of  the  bank  arise 
from  the  employment  of  the  capital  thus  saved, 
which  consists  of  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  and  the  specie  reserved  in  the  bank. 
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It  is  so  improbable  that  every  person  possessed  of 
notes  shbuid  apply  at  once  for  payment,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  providing  a  fmid  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  engagement.  Banks  discover  from  experience 
what  is  the  proportion  of  specie  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  answer  the  average  demand  made  upon 
them ;  and  they  regulate  the  quantity  of  notes  they 
issue  accordingly :  for  if  they  failed  in  their  engage- 
ment to  pay  them  In  cash  on  demand,  they  would 
become  bankrupt. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  I  understand  that  a  few  years  since  the  Bank 
of  England  did  not  pay  its  notes  in  specie  ? 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  true ;  but  it  was  owing  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament having  been  passed  purposely  to  grant  this 
privilege  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  specified 
time. 

CAROLINE, 

And  when  a  Bank  of  England  note  could  no 
longer  be  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  specie,  in  what 
did  its  value  consist  ? 

MRS.  B, 

In  the  expectation  that  it  would  one  day  be  paid 
in  specie:    this  opinion  rendered  bank-notes  stitt 
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currant :  b^d  ^uch  coll^enoe  been  destrpyed^  th^r 
valve  woold  baye  been  reduced  to  tbat  of  tbe  pa* 
p^r  of  wbicb  tbey  ar^  made. 

CAROLINE. 

But  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  obliged 
to  pay  its  notes  in  cash,  it  was  at  liberty  to  issue 
any  quantity  however  great.  In  short,  it  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  for  though 
it  may  not  have  found  the  means  of  making  gold, 
it  possessed  a  substitute  which  answered  the  pur* 
pose  equally  well. 

ibccepting^  that  having  no  intrinsic  value,  it 
cannot  be  exported  in  case  of  excess ;  and  you  may 
recollect  our  observing,  that  no  use  could  be  made 
of  any  superfluous  quantity  of  money  but  to  ex- 
change it  for  foreigQ  goods.  An  excess  of  curraicy 
produced  by  an  over-issue  of  bank-notes  must 
therefore  remain  in  ^e  country,  and  cause  a  de* 
preciation  in  the  value  of  money,  which  would  be 
discovered  by  a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  would  be  attended  with  all  the  evils 
oiumerated  in  our  last  conversation. 

CAROLINE. 

And  is  there  not  great  danger  of  a  bank  issuing 
an  excess  of  notes  when  it  is  not  restricted  by  the 
obligation  of  paying  them  in  specie  ? 
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A  tery  considerable  risk  is  certainly  incurred  by 
such  an  exemption. 

When  a  bank  issues  more  notes  than  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  its  effect  in  depre* 
dating  the  value  of  the  currency,  and  raising  the 
price  of  commodities,  is  at  first  very  trifling,  because 
as  soon  as  that  efifect  is  perceived,  the  coined  money 
begins  to  disappear.  Notwithstanding  the  prohi* 
bition  of  law,  it  never  fails  to  make  its  escape  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  either  clandestinely  sent 
abroad,  or  privately  melted,  JEmd  exported  in  bul- 
lion* As  long^  therefore,  as  an  over-issue  of  notes 
serves  to  replace  the.  coin  which  it  forces  out  of  the 
country,  there  is  but  Utile  augmentadott  of  dhe  cir- 
culatmg  medium ;  but  if  after  the  specie  has  dis* 
appeared,  the  bank  still  continue  to  force  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  notes  into  drculation,  the  excess 
will  be  absorbed  in  it,  the  value  of  the  currency  tvill 
be  proportionally  depreciated,  and  a  corresponding 
rbe  will  tf^e  place  in  the  price  of  commodities^ 

CABOLIKE. 

But  is  it  known  whether  the  Bank  of  England 
materially  increased  its  issue  of  notes  when  it  was 
exonerated  from  the  obligation  of  paying  them  in 
cash? 

llfBS.B. 

Of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  opinion 
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its  cottons  merdy  within  its  own  precincts  and 
virons»  instead  of  supplying  as  it  now  does^  not 
only  the  demand  of  all  England,  but  even  that  of 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  America, 

Trade  encourages  industry,  in  the  second  place^ 
by  rendering  commoditks  cheaper.  The  merchant, 
by  dealing  in  large  quantities,  is  enabled  to  bring 
goods  to  market  at  a  less  expense  of  conveyance, 
and  can  therefore  afford  to  seU  them  oh  lower 
terms  than  if  the  consumer  were  obliged  to  send 
for  them  to  the  places  wl^re  they  are  produced. 

CA|t0I4N£. 

Yet  things  liiay  generally  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
price  where  they  are  produced  or  manuiactured  ? 

MRS.B. 

True ;  but  if  you  add  the  charges  of  a  private 
conveyance,  they  will  cost  you  much  dearer* .  Had 
we  no  means  of  procuring  coals,  than  by  sending 
a  waggon  to  Newcasde,  though  we  should  pay  less 
for  them  there  than  in  London,  they  would,  from 
the  expense  of  carriage^  coi^t  us  mora  Merchants 
wlio  deal  in  large  quantities  bavet  a  regular  system 
of  conveyance  for  their  goods,  which  oonsideraMy 
(fiminisbes  the  charges.  The  coals  are  by  them 
transported  in  ships  to  the  different  seurports,  and 
thexK^e  conveyed  in  barges  to  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country  wherever  water-carriage  is  practicable^ 
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CASOLIKE. 

It  would,  to  be  sure,  not  only  be  rcry  expensive, 
but  extr^Bely  inconvenient,  were  we  obliged  to 
send  to  distant  parts  for  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duce. I^  for  instance,  it  were  necessary  to  send 
to  Sheffield  to  purchase  a  set  of  knives  and  foiics ; 
to  Leeds  for  a  coat,  and  to  Norwich  for  a  shawl ; — 
or,  without  going  so  far,  were  it  requisite  to  send 
into  the  country  fcnr  com,  meat,  hay,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  the  country  produces,  these 
things  would  cost  us  much  more  than  if  we  bought 
them  of  shopkeepers. 

But  admitting  that  trade,  by  fecilitating  the 
dbtribution  of  commodities,  and  rendering  them 
cheaper,  promotes  their  consumption,  I  cannot 
understand  how  that  can  conduce  to  the  wealth  of 
a  country:  it  Increases  its  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, but  it  seems  to  me  to  encourage  expendi- 
ture rather  than  production. 

MRS.  B. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  encourage  the 
one  independently  of  the  other,  unless  you  could 
purchase  what  has  not  been  produced.  To  in- 
crease the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  a  countiy 
IS  the  ultimate  aim  of  najl^^  and  it  is 

only  by  augmenting  these  productions  that  we 
can  increase  the  enjoyment  of  them.    Now  whilst 
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Bills*  B« 

By  no  means.  The  same  guinea  or  bank-n6te 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  transferring  from  one 
individual  to  another  several  hundred  pounds' worth 
of  goods  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  There  are 
besides  many  expedients  for  economising  money, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  arrangement 
made  amongst  bankers.  Their  clerks  meet  every 
day  after  the  hours  of  business  to  exchange  the 
draughts  made  on  each  other  for  the  preceding  day.. 
If,  for  instance,  the  banking-house  A.  has  draughts 
to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  on  the  banking-house  B., 
the  latter  has  also,  in  all  probability,  draughts 
upon  the  former,  though  they  may  not  be  to  the 
same  amount;  the  two  houses  exchange  these 
draughts  as  far  as  they  will  balance  each  other,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole  is  thus  obviated.  By  this  economical 
expedient,  which  is  carried  on  amongst  all  the 
bankers  in  London  east  of  St  Paul's,  I  understand 
that  about  200,000^  performs  the  function  of  four 
or  five  millions. 

CAROLINE. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  proportion 
of  the  money  to  the  value  of  the  commodities  to 
be  circulated  by  it  ? 

MRS.  B. 

That,  I  believe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascer-* 
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tain.  Mr.  Sismondi,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on 
Commercial  Wealilti,  compares  these  respective 
quantities  to  mechanical  powers,  which,  though  of 
different  weights,  balance  each  other  from  the 
equality  of  their  momentum ;  and,  to  follow  up  the 
comparison,  he  observes  that  though  commodities 
are  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  quantity,  yet 
that  the  velocity  with  which  currency  circulates, 
compensates  for  its  deficiency. 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  comparison,  and 
I  should  suppose  the  analogy  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  less  money  there  is  in  circulation  the 
more  frequently  it  will  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another  in  exchange  for  goods. 

MRS.  B. 

Perfectly  correct  is  rather  too  strong  a  term. 
The  analogy  will  only  bear  to  a  certain  extent, 
otherwise,  whatever  were  the  proportions  of  cur- 
rency and  of  commodities,  they  would  always 
balance  each  other,  and  the  price  of  commodities 
would  never  be  affected  by  the  increase  or  diminu* 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  currency. 


(    it*    ) 


CONVERSATION  XVIII. 


ON  COMMERCE. 

DIFFERENCE   OF   WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL  TRADE. 
—  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  TRADE.  —  HOW  IT 
ENRICHES  A  COUNTRY. — ADVANTAGES  OF  RETAIL 
TRAD£«  —  GREAT    PROFITS   OF   SMALL   CAPITALS 
EXPLAINED. — ADVANTAGES    OF    gUICK   RETURN 
OF  CAPITAL  TO  FARMERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 
ADVANTAGES   OF   ROADS,    CANALS,   8CC. DIF- 
FERENCE OF  THE  HOME  TRADE,  FOREIGN  TRADS, 
AND  CARRYING  TRADE. — OF  THE  HOME  TRADE  Z 
IT  RETURNS  CAPITAL  QUICKER. 


MRS.  B. 

We  mentioned  commerce  as  one  of  the  modes 
of  employing  capital  to  produce  a  revenue;  but 
deferred  investi^ting  its  effects  until  you  had  ac- 
qmred  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
money.     We  may  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  ex- 
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amine  in  what  manner  commerce  enriches  indivi« 
du«i}s»  ^nd  augment  the  wealth  of  a  comilijr. 

Th9$e  who  engage  their  capitals  in  commerce  or 
^a^e,  act  as  agents  or  middle*4nen  between  the 
producers  and  the  coDSumers  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  they  purchase  them  o(  the  former,  and  sdl 
them  to  the  latter ;  and  it  is  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  that  capital  so  employed  yields  a  revenue. 

There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  men  engaged  in 
trade :  — >  mercbant9»  who  purchase  commodities 
(either  ia  a  rude  or  a  mimufactured  state)  of  those 
who  prodiH^  them>««^thi$  is  called  wholesale  trade; 
and  shopkeepers,  who  purchase  gooda  in  smaller 
quantities  of  the  merchants,  and  distribute  them  to 
the  public  according  to  the  demand,  — this  consti- 
tutes the  retail  trade. 

CAROLINE, 

Trade  will  no  doubt  bring  a  revenue  to  those 
who  employ  their  capital  in  it;  but  I  do  not  con^ 
oeive  how  it  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country:  for  neither  merchants  nor  shopkeepers 
produce  any  thing  new ;  they  add  nothing  to  the 
general  slock  of  wealth,  but  merely  distribute  that 
which  is  produced  by  others.  It  is  true,  that 
mercantile  men  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
community ;  but  if  their  profits  are  taken  out  of 
die  pockets  of  their  countrymen,  they  may  make 
fortunes  without  enriching  their  country. 
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/ 
/  MRS.  B* 

/   Trade  increases  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  not  im* 
/  mediately  by  raising  produce,  like  agriculture,  nor 
/  by  working  up  raw  materials,  like  manufactures ; 
but  it  gives  an  additional  value  to  commodities  by 
bringing  them  from  places  where  they  are  plentiAil 
to  those  where  they  are  scarce ;  it  enables  us  Ui 
procure  what  we  want  more  in  exchange  for  what 
we  want  less ;  and  by  providing  the  means  of  a 
more  extended  distribution  of  commodities,  it  gives 
a  spur  to  the  industry  both  of  the  agricultural  and 
manu&cturing  classes.     It  would  be  impossible, 
you  know,  for  every  town  or  district  to  produce 
the  several  kinds  of  commodities  required  for  its 
consumption;    different   soils   and  climates,   and 
various  species  of  skill  and  industry  are  requisite 
for  tliat  purpose.     Some  lands  are  best  calculated 
for  com,  others  for  pasture ;  some  towns  are  cele- 
brated for  their  cotton  manufactures,  others  for 
their  woollen  cloths.     Every  place  has,  therefore^ 
an  excess  of  some  kind  of  commodities,  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  others ;  which  renders  a  system  of  ex- 
changes necessary,  not  only  between  individuals 
(as  we  observed  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  barter), 
.but  between  towns  and  countries  to  the  most  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  earth. 

Now  it  is  the  business  of  merchants  to  exchange 
the  surplus  produce  of  one  place  for  that  of  an- 
other.    A  man  who  deals  in  any  particular  com- 


•■^  ■■••■.»■       mLW  ^  ^^^^^"^'^r^^^^^^K^ 
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modity  makes  it  his  business  to  find  out  in  what 
parts  that  commodity  is  most  abundant  and  will 
be  sold  at  the  lowest  price ;  and  in  what  parts  it  is 
most  scarce,  and  will  fetch  the  highest  price,  and 
then  to  ascertain  the  least  expensive  mode  of  con«- 
veying  it  from  the  one  to  the  other  market. 

t  CAROLINE. 

In  this  they  consult  their  own  interest^  since 
to  purchase  at  the  cheapest,  and  sell  at  the  dearest 
market,  will  give  them  the  greatest  profits. 

MRS.B.  V*^^        »>' 

No  doubt;  but  it  is  wisely  and  beneficially  or- 
dained by  Providence,  that  in  consulting  their  own 
interest  they  are  at  the  same  time  favouring  that  of 
the  community.  When  merchants  hasten  to  send 
their  goods  to  a  market  where  they  will  sell  at  a 
high  price,  they  supply  those  who  are  in  want  of 
such  goods :  the  higher  the  prices  the  more  urgent 
is  the  demand :  it  is  a  deficiency  that  has  rendered 
them  dear,  and  by  furnishing  the  market  with  an 
ample  supply,  merchants  not  only  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  purchasers,  but  ultimately  lower  the  price  of 
the  commodity. 

Do  you  think  that  manuiacturers  would  be  able 
to  dispose  of  an  equal  quantity  of  goods  without 
the  intervention  of  mercantile  men  ?  In  such  a 
(^se  Manchester  would  be  reduced  to  distribute 
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its  cottons  merely  within  its  own  precinds  and  €D« 
vironsy  instead  of  supplying  as  it  now  doesy  not 
only  the  demand  of  all  Ekigland,  but  even  that  of 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  America. 

Trade  encourages  industry,  in  the  second  place, 
by  rendering  commodities  cheaper.  The  merdmnt, 
by  dealing  in  large  quantities,  is  enabled  to  bring 
goods  to  market  at  a  less  expense  of  conveyance, 
and  can  therefore  afford  to  sell  them  on  lower 
terms  than  if  the  consumer  were  obliged  to  send 
for  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  produced. 

« 

CAB0I4NE. 

Yet  things  may  generally  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
price  where  they  are  FCK^Uced  or  manufactured  ? 

MRS.  B. 

True ;  but  if  you  add  the  charges  of  a  private 
conveyance,  they  will  cost  you  much  dearer. .  Had 
we  no  means  of  procuring  coals,  than  by  sending 
a  waggon  to  Newcasde,  though  we  should  pay  less 
for  them  there  than  in  London,  they  would,  from 
the  expense  of  carriage,  coi^t  us  more.  Merchants 
who  deal  in  large  quantiti^  have  a  r^ular  system 
of  conveyance  for  their  goods,  which  considerably 
dkninidhes  the  charges.  The  coals  are  by  them 
tnms^rted  in  ships  to  the  different  sea-port$,  and 
thence  conveyed  in  barges  to  the  inland  parts  of 
Ae  country  wherever  water-carriage  is  practicable* 
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CABOLIKE. 

It  would,  to  be  sure,  not  only  be  rery  expensive, 
but  extremely  inconvenient,  were  we  obliged  to 
send  to  distant  parts  for  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duce. If,  for  instance,  it  were  necessary  to  send 
to  Shefiield  to  purchase  a  set  of  knives  and  foiics ; 
to  Leeds  for  a  coat,  and  to  Norwich  for  a  shawl ; — 
or,  without  going  so  far,  were  it  requisite  to  send 
into  the  country  fov  com,  meat,  hay,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  the  country  produces,  these 
things  would  cost  us  much  more  than  if  we  bought 
them  of  shopkeepers. 

But  admitting  that  tirade,  by  &cilitating  the 
dbtribution  of  commodities,  and  rendering  them 
cheaper,  promotes  their  consumption,  I  cannot 
understand  how  diat  can  conduce  to  the  wealth  of 
a  country:  it  increases  its  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, but  it  seems  to  me  to  encourage  expendi- 
ture rather  than  production. 

MRS.  B. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  encourage  the 
one  independently  of  the  other,  unless  you  could 
purchase  what  has  not  been  produced.  To  in- 
crease the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  a  countiy 
is  the  ultimate  aim  oF  national,  wealth,  and  it  is 
only  by  augmenting  these  productions  that  we 
can  increase  the  enjoyment  of  them.    Now  whilst 
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[•trade  promotes  consumption,  by  rendering  com- 
j  modities  cheaper,  it  encourages  industry  in  tlie  pro- 
i  ducer,  to  augment  the  supply.  A  reduction  of 
price  brings  a  commodity  within  the  reach  of  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  which  increases  the 
demand  for  it;  the  man  who  could  afford  to  wear 
only  a  linen  frock,  will,  when  commodities  are 
cheaper,  be  able  to  wear  a  coat.  He  who  could 
allow  himself  but  one  coat  in  the  year,  can  now 
without  extravagance  wear  two. 

This  increasing  demand  for  commodities  stimu- 
lates the  industry  of  the  farmer  and  manufiu:turer, 
and  they  enrich  themselves  by  furnishing  the  re- 
quisite supplies.  With  their  wealth  their  consump^ 
tion  also  augments;  for  the  wants  of  men  increase 
with  their  means  of  satisfying  them ;  and  when  they 
add  to  their  income,  they  usually  add  also  to  their 
expenditure.    The  farmer  has  more  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  manu&cturer ;  and  the  manufticturer 
produces  more  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  farmer: 
so  that  each  is  enabled  to  give  and  receive  a  greater 
quantify  of  things  in  exchange.    These  exchangesy 
it  is  true,  are  made  through  the  agency  of  mer- 
chants, and  by  the  means  of  money,  but  they  are 
effectually  exchanges  of  commodities,  as  really  as 
if  the  manufacturer  supplied  the  farmer  with  cloth- 
ing in  exchange  for  provisions.    The  increase  of 
saleable  commodities  affects  in  a  similar  manner  all 
classes  of  people.  The  proprietor  of  land  improves 
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his  fortune  by  the  increasing  value  of  his  rents, 
which  the  prosperous  state  of  agriculture  enables 
the  farmer  to  pay;  and  the  labourer  betters  his 
condition  by  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  resulting 
from  the  increased  demand  for  labour.  The  whole 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying,  that  the  quantity  of 
commodities  being  increased,  a  larger  portion  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  every  consumer  who  has  any  share 
in  their  production. 

CABOLINE. 

I  now  begin  to  understand  the  general  advan-» 
tages  resulting  from  commerce.  The  retail  trade 
carried  on  by  shopkeepers  must  be  attended  with 
the  s^me  happy  effects.  It  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  impracticable  for  the 
poor,  to  purchase  the  commodities  they  wanted  in 
such  large  quantities  as  are  disposed  of  by  mer- 
chants and  wholesale  dealers.  Were  there  no 
such  trade  as  a  butcher,  for  instance,  every  family 
would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  whole  sheep  or  a 
whole  ox  of  the  farmer. 

MRS.  B. 

Retail  trade  is  one  of  the  most  useful  subdivisions 
of  labour.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than 
that  the  poor,  who  are  maintained  by  daily  or 
weekly  wages,  should  be  able  to  purchase  tnSeir 
provisions  in  as  small  quantities  as  possible.       t 
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Bills*  B« 

By  no  means.  The  same  guinea  or  bank-nbte 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  transferring  from  one 
individual  to  another  several  hundred  pounds' worth 
of  goods  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  •  There  are 
besides  many  expedients  for  economising  money, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  arrangement 
made  amongst  bankers.  Their  clerks  meet  every 
day  after  the  hours  of  business  to  exchange  the 
draughts  made  on  each  other  for  the  preceding  day.. 
If,  for  instance,  the  banking-house  A.  has  draughts 
to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  on  the  banking-house  B., 
the  latter  has  also,  in  all  probability,  draughts 
upon  the  former,  though  they  may  not  be  to  the 
same  amount;  the  two  houses  exchange  these 
draughts  as  far  as  they  will  balance  each  other,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole  is  thus  obviated.  By  this  economical 
expedient,  which  is  carried  on  amongst  ^l  the 
bankers  in  London  east  of  St  Paul's,  I  understand 
that  about  200,000^  performs  the  function  of  four 
or  five  millions. 

CAROLINE. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  proportion 
of  the  money  to  the  value  of  the  commodities  to 
be  circulated  by  it  ? 

MRS.  B* 

That,  I  believe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascer* 
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tain,  Mr.  Sispondi,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on 
Commercial  Wealilti,  compares  these  respective 
quantities  to  mechanical  powers,  which,  though  of 
different  weights,  balance  each  other  from  the 
equality  of  their  momentum ;  and,  to  follow  up  the 
comparison,  he  observes  that  though  commodities 
are  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  quantity,  yet 
that  the  velocity  with  which  currency  circulates, 
compensates  for  its  deficiency. 

CAROLINE. 

This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  compainson,  and 
I  should  suppose  the  analogy  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  less  money  there  is  in  circulation  the 
more  frequently  it  will  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another  in  exchange  for  goods. 

MRS.  B. 

Perfectly  correct  is  rather  too  strong  a  term. 
The  analogy  will  only  bear  to  a  certain  extent, 
otherwise,  whatever  were  the  proportions  of  cur- 
rency and  of  commodities,  they  would  always 
balance  each  other,  and  the  price  of  commodities 
would  never  be  affected  by  the  increase  or  diminu* 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  currency. 


(    *T«    ) 
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ON  COMMERCE. 

« 

DIFFERENCE   OF   WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL  TRADE. 
—  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  TRADE.  —  HOW  IT 
ENRICHES  A  COUNTRY. — ADVANTAGES  OF  RETAIL 
TRADE«  —  GREAT    PROFITS   OF   SMALL   CAPITALS 
EXPLAINED. — ADVANTAGES    OF    gUICK   RETURN 
OF  CAPITAL  TO  FARMERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 
ADVANTAGES   OF   ROADS,    CANALS,   &C. DIF- 
FERENCE OF  THE  HOME  TRADE,  FOREIGN  TRADJB, 
AND  CARRYING  TRADE. — OF  THE  HOME  TRADE  : 
IT  RETURNS  CAPITAL  QUICKER. 


MRS.  B. 

We  mentioned  commerce  as  one  of  the  modes 
of  employing  capital  to  produce  a  revenue;  but 
deferred  investigating  its  effects  until  you  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
money.     We  may  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  ex- 
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amine  in  what  mann^  oommerce  enriches  indivi«- 
dtt«}s»  ond  augments  the  wealth  of  a  coumtxy. 

Those  who  eagage  their  capitals  in  commerce  or 
trade^  act  as  agents  or  middle-onen  between  the 
producers  and  the  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  they  purchase  them  of  the  former,  and  sell 
them  to  the  latta: ;  and  it  is  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  that  capital  so  employed  yields  a  revenue. 

There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  men  engaged  in 
trade :  — •  merchants,  who  purchase  commodities 
(either  ia  a  rude  or  a  manufactured  state)  of  those 
who  produce  them,-*^thi$  is  called  wholesale  trade; 
and  shopke^ers,  who  purchase  goods  in  smaller 
quantities  of  the  merchants,  and  distribute  them  to 
the  public  according  to  the  demand,  -^  this  consti- 
tutes the  retail  trade« 

V 

CAROLINE^ 

Trade  will  no  doubt  bring  a  revenue  to  those 
who  employ  their  capital  in  it^  but  I  do  not  tow' 
oeive  how  it  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country:  for  neither  merchants  nor  shopkeepers 
produce  any  thing  new ;  they  add  n<Hhing  to  the 
general  slock  of  wealth,  but  merely  distribute  that 
which  is  produced[,by  others.  It  is  true,  that 
mercantile  men  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
community ;  but  i£  their  profits  are  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  their  countiymen,  they  may  make 
fortunes  without  enriching  their  covmry. 
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/ 
/  MES.  B. 

/  Trade  increases  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  not  im« 
/mediately  by  raising  produce,  like  agriculture,  nor 
/   by  working  up  raw  materials,  like  manufactures  \ 
but  it  gives  an  additional  value  to  commodities  by 
^     bringing  them  from  places  where  they  are  plentifiil 
to  those  where  they  are  scarce ;  it  enables  us  to 
procure  what  we  want  more  in  exchange  for  what 
we  want  less ;  and  by  providing  the  means  of  a 
more  extended  distribution  of  commodities,  it  gives 
a  spur  to  the  industry  both  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes.     It  would  be  impossible, 
you  know,  for  every  town  or  district  to  produce 
the  several  kinds  of  commodities  required  for  its 
consumption;    different   soils   and  climates,   and 
various  species  of  skill  and  industry  are  requisite 
for  tliat  purpose.     Some  lands  are  best  calculated 
for  com,  others  for  pasture ;  some  towns  are  cele- 
brated for  their  cotton  manufactures,  others  for 
their  woollen  cloths.     Every  place  has,  therefor^ 
an  excess  of  some  kind  of  commodities,  and  a  de« 
ficiency  of  others ;  which  renders  a  system  of  ex- 
changes necessary,  not  only  between  individuals 
(as  we  observed  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  barter), 
.but  between  towns  and  countries  to  the  most  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  earth» 

Now  it  is  the  business  of  merchants  to  exchange 
the  surplus  produce  of  one  place  for  that  of  an- 
other*   A  man  who  deals  in  any  particular  com- 
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modity  makes  it  his  business  to  find  out  in  what 
parts  that  commodity  is  most  abundant  and  will 
be  sold  at  the  lowest  price ;  and  in  what  parts  it  is 
most  scarce,  and  will  fetch  the  highest  price^  and 
then  to  ascertain  the  least  expensive  mode  of  con- 
veying it  from  the  one  to  the  other  market. 

1  CAROLINE. 

In  this  they  consult  their  own  interest ;  since 
to  purchase  at  the  cheapest,  and  sell  at  the  dearest 
market,  will  give  them  the  greatest  profits. 

...      ?k. 

MRS.  B.  V^"^ 

No  doubt ;  but  it  is  wisely  and  beneficially  or- 
damed  by  Providence,  that  in  consulting  their  own 
interest  they  are  at  the  same  time  favouring  that  of  | 
the  community.  When  merchants  hasten  to  send 
their  goods  to  a  market  where  they  will  sell  at  a 
high  price,  they  supply  those  who  are  in  want  of 
such  goods :  the  higher  the  price,  the  more  urgent 
is  the  demand :  it  is  a  deficiency  that  has  rendered 
U«..  dear.  «rf  b,  fanmhlng  L  ».*«  wid,  « 
ample  supply,  merchants  not  only  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  purchasers,  but  ultimately  lower  the  price  of 
the  commodity. 

So  you  think  that  manufacturers  would  be  able 
to  dispose  of  an  equal  quantity  of  goods  without 
the  intervention  of  mercantile  men  ?  In  such  a. 
pase  Manchester  would  be  reduced  to  distribute 
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its  cottons  merely  within  its  own  precinds  and 
vironS)  instead  of  supplying,  as  it  now  does^  not 
only  the  demand  of  all  England,  but  even  that  of 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  America, 

Trade  encourages  industry,  in  the  second  places 
by  rendering  commodities  cheaper.  The  merdmnt, 
by  dealing  in  large  quantities,  is  enabled  to  bring 
goods  to  market  at  a  less  expense  of  conveyance, 
and  can  therefore  a£brd  to  seU  them  on  lower 
terms  than  if  the  consumer  were  obliged  to  send 
for  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  produced. 

CAHOUNE. 

Yet  things  may  generally  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
price  where  they  are  produced  or  manufactured  ? 

MBS.  B. 

True ;  but  if  you  add  the  charges  of  a  private 
conveyance,  they  will  cost  you  much  dearer. .  Had 
we  no  means  of  procuring  coals,  than  by  sending 
a  waggon  to  Newcasde,  though  we  should  pay  less 
for  them  there  than  in  London,  they  would,  from 
the  expense  of  carriage,  cost  us  more.  Merchants 
who  deal  in  large  quantities  have  a  r^ular  system 
of  conveyance  for  their  goods,  which  considerably 
diminishes  the  charges.  Hie  coals  are  by  them 
transported  in  ships  to  the  diflEerent  sea-ports,  and 
thence  conveyed  in  barges  to  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country  wherever  water-carriage  is  practicable^ 


^     » 
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CASOLIKE. 

It  would,  to  be  sure,  not  only  be  very  expensive, 
but  extraoaely  inconvenient,  were  we  obliged  to 
send  to  dist«it  parts  for  the  commodities  tbey  pro- 
duce. I^  lor  instance,  it  were  necessary  to  send 
to  Sheffield  to  purchase  a  set  of  knives  and  forks ; 
to  Leeds  for  a  coat,  and  to  Norwich  for  a  shawl  ;-— 
or,  without  going  so  far,  were  it  requisite  to  send 
into  the  country  fcnr  com,  meat,  hay,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  the  country  produces,  these 
things  would  cost  us  much  more  than  if  we  bought 
them  of  shopkeepers. 

But  admitting  that  trade,  by  &cilitating  the 
distribution  of  commodities,  and  rendering  them 
cheaper,  promotes  their  consumption,  I  cannot 
understand  how  that  can  conduce  to  the  wealth  of 
a  country:  it  increases  its  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, but  it  seems  to  me  to  encourage  expendi- 
ture rather  than  production. 

MRS.  B. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  encourage  the 
one  independently  of  the  other,  unless  you  could 
purchase  what  has  not  been  produced.  To  in- 
crease the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  a  countiy 
is  the  ultimate  ainroTnational  wealth,  and  it  is 
only  by  augmenting  these  productions  that  we 
can  increase  the  enjoyment  of  them.    Now  whilst 
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each  family  for  liberty  to  use  this  water,  and  the 
landlord  thought  it  necessary  to  make  many  apo- 
logies for  not  allowing  it  them  free  of  expense,  and 
talked  much  of  the  money  he  had  laid  out  in  the 
enterprise.  My  father  assured  him  that  be  was 
convinced  the  speculation  was  still  more  beneficial 
to  die  village  than  it  was  to  himself;  that  as  the 
inhabitants  had  the  option  of  fetching  water  for 
themselves,  the  payment  proved  that  it  was  because 
they  could  turn  the  time  and  labour  they  bestowed 
on  the  conveyance  of  water  to  better  account ;  and 
upon  enquiry  we  found  the  village  had  been  in  an 
improving  state  ever  since  the  erection  of  this  foun- 
tain. It  had  not  only  becon^e  more  opulent,  but  had 
acquired  habits  of  cleanliness,  which  had  proved 
very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  people, 

MRS.  B. 

There  are  three  species  of  commerce  in  which 
merchants  engage  their  capitals.  The  home  trade^ 
foreign  irade^  and  the  can-ying  trade. 

The  home  trade  comprehends  all  the  internal 
and  coasting  trade  of  a  country.  The  foreign  trade 
is  that  in  which  we  exchange  our  commodities  for 
those  of  foreign  countries ;  and  the  carrying  trade 
consists  in  conveying  the  commodities  of  one  fo- 
reign country  to  another.  Let  us  at  present  con- 
fine our  observations  to  the  home  trade. 
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CAROLINE. 

The  home  trade,  I  conclude,  must  be  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  country,  because  it  encourages 
the  industry  of  our  own  people. 

MRS.  B. 

But  what  difference  can  it  make  whether  our  la- 
bourers are  employed  to  work  for  us,  or  for  fo- 
reigners? For  if  we  export  English  goods,  we 
receive  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  goods  in  ex- 
change ;  so  that  foreign  labourers  work  equally  for 
us  in  return. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  home  trade  is  that  it 
usually  affords  a  quicker  return  of  capital,  which 
is  a  further  means  of  promoting  industry.  The 
nearer  is  the  market  at  which  the  merchant  dis- 
poses of  his  goods,  the  sooner  will  his  capital  be 
returned  to  him,  and  the  sooner  will  he  be  able  to 
take  other  goods  from  the  hands  of  the  farmer  or 
manufacturer.  If  a  London  merchant  trades  with 
Sheffield  or  Manchester,  his  capital  may  be  re- 
turned to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  if  with 
America  or  the  East-Indies,  it  may  be  a  year  or 
two,  or  more,  before  he  gets  it  back.  The  greater 
the  vicinity  of  the  market,  therefore,  the  greater 
the  number  of  sales  and  purchases  he  will  be  able 
to  make  in  a  given  time.  A  capital  of  1000/.,  for 
instance,  might  in  the  home  trade  be  returned 
once  a  month,  and  enable  the  merchant,  during 
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the  course  of  the  year,  tq  purchase  1 2,000/.  worth 
of  goods;  whilst,  if  he  sent  his  merchandise  to 
India,  two  years  would  probably  elapse  before  he 
got  his  capital  returned.  In  the  first  case,  there- 
fore, the  1000/.  capital  would  aflford  twenty-Zbur 
times  more  encouragement  to  industry  thaa  it 
would  in  the  latter* 

CAROLINE. 

You  do  not  thence  mean  to  infer,  that  in  the  first 
case  the  profits  would  be  twenty-four  titnes  greater  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  Competition  is,  you  kttow,  per- 
petually tending  to  equalise  the  profits  of  capital, 
in  whatever  way  it  is  employed.  Profits  will  con- 
sequently be  proportioned  to  the  slow  return  of 
capital ;  and  mast,  therefore,  be  reckoned  annually^ 
and  not  calculated  upon  every  time  the  capital  is 
returned. 

CAROLINE. 

The  period  of  the  return  of  capital  applies,  tb^n, 
not  so  much  to  the  home  or  foreign  trade,  as  to 
the  distance  of  the  market  t  for  capital  might  be 
returned  quicker  in  trading  with  Calais  or  Dunkirk 
than  with  Edinburgh  and  Cork  ? 

MRS.  B* 

It  is  very  true ;  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted thut  jealousies  and  dissensions  should  so 
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frequently  impede  and  restrict  the  trade  between 
neighbouring  nations,  which  would  otherwise  be 
carried  on  with  such  great  and  reciprocal  advan- 
tage !  But  we  shall  reserve  till  our  next  interview 
the  observations  we  have  to  make  on  foreign  trade. 
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CONVERSATION  XIX. 


ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    rOREIGN    TRADE.  —  IT    EMPLOYS 
THE   SURPLUS   OF    CAPITAL,    AND    DISPOSES   OF    A 

SURPLUS    OF    COMMODITIES.  —  OF   BOUNTIES. 

EFFECTS   OF    RESTRICTIONS   ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

—  EXTRACT    FROM    SAY'S    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

—  EXTRACT    FROM  FRANKLIN's   WORKS. 


^-r         *-  CAROLINE* 


.  *  At  our  last  interview,  Mrs.  B.,  you  were  regret- 
:*  f  ting  that  any  restraint  should  be  imposed  on  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries;  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  every  measure  tending  to  discourage 
foreign  commerce,  and  promote  our  own  industry, 
would  be  extremely  useful. 

MRS.  B« 

You  would  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish  both 
those  objects ;  for  in  order  to  encourage  our  own 
industry  we  must  facilitate  the  means  of  selling  the 
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produce  of  our  manufactures,  and  extend  their 
market  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  prohibit  exportation,  we  limit  the  production 
of  our  manufactures  to  the  supply  which  can  be 
consumed  at  home.  If  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  Leeds,  after  having  supplied  the  whole  demand 
of  England  for  broad  cloths,  have  any  capital 
left,  they  will  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  woollen 
goods  for  exportation. 

CAROLINE. 

Why  not  rather  employ  it  in  the  fabrication 
of  other  commodities  which  may  be  consumed  at 
home? 

MRS.  B. 

If  there  were  a  deficiency  of  capital  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry  at  home,  the  redundancy  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  that  branch ;  but  if  all  the 
trade,  that  is,  all  the  exchanges  that  could  be  made 
at  home,  have  been  made,  we  send  the  residue  of 
our  commodities  to  foreign  markets  for  sale. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  it  appears  a  great  hardship  on  the  poor  to 
send  goods  abroad,  which  so  many  of  them  are  in 
want  of  at  home. 

MRS.  B. 

The  poor  are  first  supplied  with  whatever  they 
can  afford  to  purchase :  and  without  the  means  of 
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purchase  you  must  recollect  that  there  can  be  no 
e&ctual  deuuuuL  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tiiat 
farmers  and  mannfacturers  should  labour  for  them 
merely  from  charitaUe  motiTesy  and  were  they  so 
disposed,  they  would  not  long  possess  the  means  o( 
continuing  th^  benevoleixx.  It  would  be  very 
wrong,  therefor^  to  oonader  this  surplus  produce 
as  ti^en  from  the  poor ;  for  it  would  not  have  been 
produced  had  there  been  no  demand  for  it  in  fb^ 
reign  countries. 

CABOIINE. 

That  is  very  trae«  In  all  employment  of  capital 
men  labour  with  a  view  to  profit ;  they  work,  there- 
fore, only  for  those  who  will  pay  them  the  value  of 
their  produce.  And  it  is  easy  to  Conceive  that  those 
who  have  no  further  want  of  English  oontmciditios 
mdy  yet  wish  to  procute  foteign  goods.  The  Eng* 
lish  merchant  will  therefore  say^  <'  Sinee  there  id  no 
more  demand  for  the  goods  I  deal  in,  I  will  ex{]ort 
the  remainder^  which  will  be  purefaated  abroad^ 
and  I  shall  get  foreign  commodities  in  exchange; — 
though  my  countrymeh  do  not  require  any  more 
cotton  goods,  I  ktmr  diat  they  will  putt^nsi  wides, 
Cdfee,  dUgbr,  ^00/* 

MBS*  B« 

Very  w^     Let  us  examine  now  what  wotild 
be  the  e£fect  cf  confining    the    empfeym^t   of 
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commercial  capital  to  the  home  trade*  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West^Indian  islands,  Jamaica, 
for  instance,  were  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  the  planters  were  obliged  to 
trade  only  within  the  island,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  demand  for  coffee  and  sugar 
would  be  very  insignificant^  and  that  an  incon-' 
siderable  part  only  of  the  capital  of  the  colony 
would  find  employment  The  same  efiect  would 
take  place  in  Russia,  if  foreign  merchants  were  not 
allowed  to  purchase  the  hemp  and  Qbx  so  abund*- 
antly  produced  in  that  country^  If  in  Peru  and 
Chili  the  exportation  of  indigo,  bark,  and  other 
drugs  was  prohibited,  the  Europeans,  who  pur- 
chase them^  would  not  be  the  only  suffet^rs ;  the 
Americans  would  be  impoverished  for  want  of 
employment  for  their  capit^« 

OAiR(ttiINB« 

All  this  is  very  d^r,  I  admitr  But  what  security 
have  we  tbM  merdiants  will  not  employ  their 
capital  in  foreign  commerce,  before  the  demand  for 

it  hi  the  home  trade  is  fully  supplied  ? 

* 

That  secttrity  is  derived  firom  the  aataral  distri* 
btttion  of  caphii  according  to  the  rate  of  profit  If 
fof  eign  commerce  employed  more  capital  than  the 
ootttitry  coukl  spare^  the  deoaand  for  it  at  Jlome 
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would  raise  the  profits  of  the  home  trade,  and  the 
temptation  of  these  increased  profits  would  soon 
restore  that  portion  of  capital  which  had  been 
unnecessarily  withdrawn  from  it. 

CAROLINE. 

The  rate  of  profit,  then,  affords  an  excellent  cri- 
terion of  the  employment  of  capital  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  community.  When  foreign  com- 
merce offers  greater  profits  than  the  home  trade, 
it  proves  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  capital 
in  that  branch  of  industry  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  it  proves  that  the  country  possesses  a  sur- 
plus quantity  of  produce  either  agricultural  or 
manufactured,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the 
home  market ;  and  if  the  owners  of  this  surplus 
were  prevented  fi'om  exchanging  it  for  foreign 
commodities,  it  would  not  in  fiiture  be  produced, 
and  those  who  produced  it  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment 

The  first  commodities  a  country  usually  exports 
is  agricultural  produce,  which  she  exchanges  for 
manufactured  goods;  this  is  still  the  case  with 
America,  on  account  of  it  being  a  newly-settled 
nation  ;  it  is  also  the  case  with  Poland  and  Russia, 
those  countries  having  made  slower  progress  in 
wealth  and  population  than  the  other  communities 
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of  Europe.  When  nations  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population,  all  the  food  they 
raise  is  required  at  home,  and  manufactures  are 
established  in  order  to  employ  the  increased  num« 
hers  of  people ;  in  the  course  of  time  they  find  that 
they  require  more  food  than  is  produced  at  home, 
it  then  becomes  expedient  to  export  manufactured 
goods  in  exchange  for  corn,  which  they  can  obtain 
cheaper  by  importation  than  by  raising  it  on  infe- 
rior soils  at  home.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that 
England  is  now  arrived. 

CAROLINE. 

I  am  surprised  that  foreign  commerce  with  dis- 
tant countries  should  ever  offer  sufficient  profits  to 
afford  a  compensation  to  the  merchant  for  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  slow  return  of  capital. 

MRS.  B. 

If  it  did  not,  no  merchant  would  engage  in  it* 
The  greater  the  distance  of  the  market  to  which 
he  sends  his  goods,  the  greater  must  be  the  profits 
on  their  sale,  to  make  up  not  only  for  the  tardy 
return  of  his  capital,  but  also  for  the  charges  of 
conveyance  of  the  goods.  Freight  and  insurance 
from  sea  risks  are  both  to  be  deducted  from  the 
{Profits  of  the  merchant  in  foreign  trade. 

CAROLINE. 

Then  since  we  are  obliged  to  sell  our  goods  at 
such  high  prices  in  distant  markets,  I  wonder  that 
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we  should  find  purchasers  for  them :  would  it  not 
answer  better  for  those  countries  to  produce  them 
at  home  ? 

MRS.  B. 

You  may  be  assured  that  no  nation  will  pur- 
chase from  abroad  what  may  be  procured  of  the 
same  quality  and  for  less  expense  at  home^     But 
all  countries  are  not  equally  capable  of  produciD^ 
the  same  kmd   of  commodities,    either  rude  or 
manufactured.     The  gifts  of  nature  are  still  more 
diversified  in  the  different  climates  of  the  earth, 
than  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men.     It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  at  any  expense  to  produce  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of 
our  climate*     We  can  procure  them  only  by  an 
exchange  of  commodities :  the  Portuguese  take  oar 
broad  cloth  in  return  :   this,  it  is  true,  they  might 
manufacture  at  home ;  but  as  our  climate  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  pasturage,  and  our  workmen 
particularly  skilful  in  manu&ctnres,  broad  cloths 
could  not  be  made  in  Portugal  equally  good  at  the 
same  expense,  including  the  charges  of  freight  and 
kisurance ;  and  whilst  the  Portuguese  can  purchase 
them  of  us  for  less  than  they  can  fitbricate  them  at 
home,  it  is  certainly  their  interest  to  procure  them 
in  exchange  for  commodities  the  culture  or  fabri- 
cation of  which  is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of  their 
climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people* 

But  the  difference  of  price  ef  our  maniifiirtured 
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goods  at  home  or  abroad  is  not  so  great  as  you 
would  imagine ;  in  articles  of  small  bulk  it  is  very 
trifling,  I  recollect  some  years  since  purchasing 
an  English  pocket-book  at  Turin  for  nearly  tlie 
same  price  that  it  would  have  cost  in  London, 

CAROLINE. 

How,  then,  was  the  expense  of  conveyance  de- 
frayed ;  and  what  compensation  was  there  for  the 
slow  return  of  capital  ? 

MRS.  B, 

These  expenses  probably  did  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  high  rent  and  taxes  paid  by 
London  shopkeepers,  which  I  believe  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  at  Turin,  There  might, 
perhaps,  also  be  some  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  such  goods,  which  would  enable  the  merchant  to 
sell  them  at  a  lower  price* 

CAROLINE, 

Pray  what  is  a  bounty  on  goods  ? 

ftlRS.B» 

It  is  a  pecuniary  reward  given  by  governiiient 
for  the  exportation  of  certwn  goods.  Govern- 
ments, so  far  from  partaking  of  your  prejudices 
against  foreign  trade,  often  think  it  right  to  encou- 
rage the  exportation  of  their  manufactures  by  such 
ilrtifieifil  mmBme»0 
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the  course  of  the  year,  tQ  purchase  12,000i.  worth 
of  goods;  whilst,  if  he  sent  his  merchandise  to 
India,  two  years  would  probably  elapse  before  he 
got  his  capital  returned.  In  the  first  case,  there- 
fore, the  1000/.  capital  would  afford  twenty-four 
times  more  encouragement  to  industry  than  it 
would  in  the  latter. 

CAROLINA. 

You  do  not  thence  mean  to  infer,  that  in  the  first 
case  the  profits  would  be  twenty-four  tifnes  greater  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  Competition  is,  you  know,  per- 
petually tending  to  equalise  the  profits  of  capital, 
in  whatever  way  it  is  employed.  Profits  will  con- 
sequently be  proportioned  to  the  slow  return  of 
capital ;  and  mast,  therefore,  be  reckoned  annually^ 
and  not  calculated  upon  every  time  the  capital  is 
returned. 

CAROLINE. 

The  period  of  the  return  of  capital  applied,  tb^, 
not  so  much  to  the  home  or  foreign  trade,  as  to 
the  distance  of  the  market  j  for  capital  niigbt  be 
returned  quicker  in  trading  with  Calais  or  Dunkirk 
than  with  Edinburgh  and  Cork  ? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  very  true ;  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  jealousies  and  dissensions  should  so 
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frequently  impede  and  restrict  the  trade  between 
neighbouring  nations,  which  would  otherwise  be 
carried  on  with  such  great  and  reciprocal  advan- 
tage !  Bnt  we  shall  reserve  till  our  next  interview 
the  observations  we  have  to  make  on  foreign  trade. 
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ADVANTAGES    OF    lOREIGN    TRADE.  —  IT    EMPLOYS 
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V 
Vf        v*-  CAROLINE. 


>l 


*  At  our  last  interview,  Mrs.  B.,  you  were  regret- 
ting that  any  restraint  should  be  imposed  on  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries;  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  every  measure  tending  to  discourage 
foreign  commerce,  and  promote  our  own  industry, 
would  be  extremely  useful. 

MRS.  B. 

You  would  find  it  di£Bcult  to  accomplish  both 
those  objects ;  for  in  order  to  encourage  our  own 
industry  we  must  facilitate  the  means  of  selling  the 
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produce  of  our  manufactures,  and  extend  their 
market  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  prohibit  exportation,  we  Kmit  the  production 
of  our  manufactures  to  the  supply  which  can  be 
consumed  at  home.  If  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  Leeds,  after  having  supplied  the  whole  demand 
of  England  for  broad  cloths,  have  any  capital 
left,  they  will  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  woollen 
goods  for  exportation. 

CAROLINE. 

Why  not  rather  employ  it  in  the  fabrication 
of  other  commodities  which  may  be  consumed  at 
home? 

MRS.  B. 

If  there  were  a  deficiency  of  capital  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry  at  home,  the  redundancy  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  that  branch ;  but  if  all  the 
trade,  that  is,  all  the  exchanges  that  could  be  made 
at  home,  have  been  made,  we  send  the  residue  of 
our  commodities  to  foreign  markets  for  sale. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  it  appears  a  great  hardship  on  the  poor  to 
send  goods  abroad,  which  so  many  of  them  are  in 
want  of  at  home. 

MRS.  B. 

The  poor  are  first  supplied  with  whatever  they 
can  afford  to  purchase :  and  without  the  means  of 
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purchase  you  must  recollect  that  there  can  be  no 
effectual  demand.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
farmers  and  manufacturers  should  labour  for  them 
merely  from  charitable  motives,  and  were  thej  so 
disposed,  they  would  not  long  possess  the  means  of 
continuing  their  benevolence.     It  would  be  very 
wrong,  therefore^  to  consider  this  surplus  produce 
as  taken  from  the  poor ;  for  it  would  not  have  been 
produced  had  there  been  no  demand  for  it  in  fi>* 
reign  countries* 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  very  true^  In  all  employment  of  capital 
men  labour  with  a  view  to  profit ;  they  work,  tbi^e- 
fore,  only  for  those  who  will  pay  them  the  value  of 
their  produce.  And  it  is  easy  to  Conceive  that  those 
who  have  no  further  want  of  English  commodities 
mity  yet  wish  to  procute  foreign  goods.  The  £ng« 
lish  merchant  will  therefore  say^  ^^  Sinoe  there  id  no 
more  demand  for  the  goods  I  deai.  in,  I  will  ei|iort 
the  remainder^  which  will  be  purehated  abroed^ 
and  I  shall  get  foreign  commodities  in  exchange; — 
though  my  countrymt°!h  do  not  require  any  more 
eotcmi  goods,  I  know  diat  they  will  pfitehiKsi  HfiAesy 
CcrffeiB,  sttgteir,  600*'' 

MRS*  B« 

Very  w^  Let  us  examine  now  what  wotild 
be  the  effect  of  confining    tb^    empbymdtit  of 


comn^ercial  capital  to  the  home  trade*  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West-^Indian  islands,  Jamuca^ 
for  instance,  were  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  the  planters  were  obliged  to 
trade  only  within  the  island,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  demand  for  coffee  and  sugar 
would  be  very  insignificant,  and  that  an  incon-^ 
siderable  part  cmly  of  the  capital  of  the  colony 
would  find  employment  The  same  effect  would 
take  place  in  Russia^  if  foreign  merchants  were  not 
allowed  to  purchase  the  hemp  and  flax  iso  abund-^ 
antly  produced  in  that  country^  If  in  Peru  and 
Chili  the  exportation  of  indigo,  bark,  and  other 
drugs  was  prohibited,  the  Europeans,  who  pur- 
chase them^  would  not  be  the  only  8uffel:ers ;  the 
Americans  would  be  impoTerished  for  want  of 
employment  for  their  ca]^tal« 

OARDI<INB« 

All  this  is  very  d^r,  I  admit*  But  what  security 
have  we  thiA  ttittdkantd  will  not  employ  their 
capital  in  foreign  commerce,  before  the  demand  for 
it  in  the  home  trade  is  foUy  supplied  ? 

s 

inftAk  B. 

That  security  is  derived  firom  the  natural  distri* 
btttiom  of  osfAtiA  according  to  the  rate  of  profit  If 
fofeign  commerce  employed  more  capital  than  the 
ootttitry  cottkl  spare^  the  deOMUid  for  it  at  ikoine 
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would  raise  the  profits  of  the  home  trade,  and  the 
temptation  of  these  increased  profits  would  soon 
restore  that  portion  of  capital  which  had  been 
unnecessarily  withd):awn  from  it. 

CAROLINE. 

The  rate  of  profit,  then,  affords  an  excellent  cri- 
terion of  the  employment  of  capital  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  community.  When  foreign  com- 
merce offers  greater  profits  thaii  the  home  trade, 
it  proves  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  capital 
in  that  branch  of  industry  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Yes ;  it  proves  that  the  country  possesses  a  sur- 
plus quantity  of  produce  either  agricultural  or 
manufactured,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the 
home  market ;  and  if  the  owners  of  this  surplus 
were  prevented  firom  exchanging  it  for  foreign 
commodities,  it  would  not  in  fiiture  be  produced, 
and  those  who  produced  it  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

The  first  commodities  a  country  usually  exports 
is  agricultural  produce,  which  she  exchanges  for 
manufactured  goods;  this  is  still  the  case  with 
America,  on  account  of  it  being  a  newly-settled 
nation  ;  it  is  also  the  case  with  Poland  and  Russia, 
those  countries  having  made  slower  progress  in 
wealth  and  population  than  the  other  communities 
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of  Europe,  When  nations  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population,  all  the  food  they 
raise  is  required  at  home,  and  manufactures  are 
established  in  order  to  employ  the  increased  num« 
hers  of  people;  in  the  course  of  time  they  find  that 
they  require  more  food  than  is  produced  at  home, 
it  thien  becomes  expedient  to  export  manufactured 
goods  in  exchange  for  corn,  which  they  can  obtain 
cheaper  by  importation  than  by  raising  it  on  infe- 
rior soils  at  home.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that 
England  is  now  arrived. 

CAROLINE. 

I  am  surprised  that  foreign  commerce  with  dis- 
tant countries  should  ever  offer  sufficient  profits  to 
afford  a  compensation  to  the  merchant  for  the  dis- 
advantages arising  firom  the  slow  return  of  capital. 

MRS.  B. 

If  it  did  not,  no  merchant  would  engage  in  iu 
The  greater  the  distance  of  the  market  to  which 
be  sends  his  goods,  the  greater  must  be  the  profits 
on  their  sale,  to  make  up  not  only  for  the  tardy 
return  of  his  capital,  but  also  for  the  charges  of 
conveyance  of  the  goods.  Freight  and  insurance 
from  sea  risks  are  both  to  be  deducted  from  the 
[5rofits  of  the  merchant  in  foreign  trade. 

CAROLINE. 

Then  since  we  are  obliged  to  sell  our  goods  at 
such  high  prices  in  distant  markets,  I  wonder  that 
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we  should  find  purchasers  for  them :  would  it  not 
answer  better  for  those  countries  to  produce  them 
at  home  ? 

MRS.  B. 

You  may  be  assured  that  no  nation  will  pur- 
diase  from  abroad  what  may  be  procured  of  the 
same  quality  and  for  less  expense  at  home^     But 
all  countries  are  not  equally  capable  of  producing 
the  same  kind  of  commodities,   either  rude  or 
manufactured.     The  gifts  of  nature  are  still  more 
diversified  in  the  different  climates  of  the  earth, 
than  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men.     It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  at  any  expense  to  produce  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of 
our  climate*     We  can  procure  them  only  by  an 
exchange  of  commodities :  the  Portuguese  take  inkr 
broad  cloth  in  return  ;   this,  it  is  true,  they  might 
manufacture  at  home ;  but  as  our  climate  is  pecu* 
liarly  favourable  to  pasturage,  and  our  workmen 
particularly  skilful  in  manu&ctures,  broad  cloths 
could  not  be  made  in  Portugal  equally  good  at  the 
same  expense,  including  the  charges  of  freight  and 
insurance ;  and  whilst  the  Portuguese  can  purchase 
them  of  us  for  less  than  they  can  fiibticate  them  at 
home,  it  is  certainly  their  interest  to  procure  them 
in  exchange  for  commodities  the  culture  or  ikbti- 
cation  of  which  is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of  their 
climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people* 

But  the  di£ference  of  price  ^  our  manufrctuied 
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goods  at  home  or  abroad  is  not  so  great  as  you 
would  imagine ;  in  articles  of  small  bulk  it  is  very 
trifling,  I  recollect  some  years  since  purchasing 
an  English  pocket-book  at  Turin  for  nearly  the 
same  price  that  it  would  have  cost  in  London, 

CAROLINE. 

How,  then,  was  the  expense  of  conveyance  de- 
frayed ;  and  what  compensation  was  there  for  the 
slow  return  of  capital  ? 

MRS.  B, 

These  expenses  probably  did  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  high  rent  and  taxes  paid  by 
London  shopkeepers,  which  I  believe  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  at  Turin.  There  might, 
perhaps,  also  be  some  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  such  goods,  which  would  enable  the  merchant  to 
sell  them  at  a  lower  price* 

CAROLINE. 

Pray  what  is  a  bounty  on  goods  ? 

It  is  a  pecuniary  reward  given  by  government 
for  the  exportation  of  certain  goods*  Govern- 
ments, so  far  from  partaking  of  your  prejudices 
against  foreign  trade,  often  think  it  right  to  encou- 
rage the  exportation  of  their  manufactures  by  such 
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i  r        .^^  CAROLINE. 


'./      *^  At  our  last  interview,  Mrs.  B.,  you  were  regret- 
r*  I  ting  that  any  restraint  should  be  imposed  on  our 


trade  with  foreign  countries;  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  every  measure  tending  to  discourage 
foreign  commerce,  and  promote  our  own  industry, 
would  be  extremely  useful. 

MRS.  B. 

You  would  find  it  di£Bcult  to  accomplish  both 
those  objects ;  for  in  order  to  encourage  our  own 
industry  we  must  facilitate  the  means  of  selling  the 
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produce  of  our  manufactures,  and  extend  their 
market  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  prohibit  exportation,  we  limit  the  production 
of  our  manufactures  to  the  supply  which  can  be 
consumed  at  home.  If  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  Leeds,  after  having  supplied  the  whole  demand 
of  England  for  broad  cloths,  have  any  capital 
left,  they  will  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  woollen 
goods  for  exportation. 

CAROLINE. 

Why  not  rather  employ  it  in  the  fabrication 
of  other  commodities  which  may  be  consumed  at 
home? 

MRS.  B. 

If  there  were  a  deficiency  of  capital  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry  at  home,  the  redundancy  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  that  branch ;  but  if  all  the 
trade,  that  is,  all  the  exchanges  that  could  be  made 
at  home,  have  been  made,  we  send  the  residue  of 
our  commodities  to  foreign  markets  for  sale. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet  it  appears  a  great  hardship  on  the  poor  to 
send  goods  abroad,  which  so  many  of  them  are  in^ 
want  of  at  home. 

MRS.  B. 

The  poor  are  first  supplied  with  whatever  they 
can  afford  to  purchase :  and  without  the  means  of 
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purchase  you  must  recollect  that  there  can  be  no 
effectual  demand.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
farmers  and  manu&cturers  should  labour  for  them 
merely  from  charitable  motives,  and  were  they  so 
disposed,  they  would  not  long  possess  the  means  of 
continuing  their  benevolence.  It  would  be  very 
wrong,  therefore^  to  oxisider  this  surplus  produce 
as  taken  from  the  poor ;  for  it  would  not  have  been 
produced  had  there  been  no  demand  for  it  in  &h 
reign  countries* 

GABOlINE. 

That  is  very  true«  In  all  employment  of  capital 
men  labour  with  a  view  to  profit ;  they  work,  tb»e- 
fore,  only  for  those  who  will  pay  them  the  value  of 
their  produce.  And  it  is  easy  to  Conceive  that  those 
who  have  no  further  want  of  English  oontmcfdities 
mny  yet  wish  to  procute  foiieign  goods.  The  fing- 
lish  merchant  will  therefoi^  say^  ^'  Sinoe  th^re  id  no 
more  demand  for  the  goods  I  deal  in,  I  will  eaqoort 
the  remainder^  which  will  be  pvrchated  abroad^ 
and  I  shall  get  foreign  commodities  in  exchange; — 
though  my  countrymeh  do  not  require  any  more 
cotton  goods,  i  know  tiiat  they  will  putehte^  wides, 
coffee,  sttghr,  to*** 

MES*  B» 

Very  xvfiL  Let  us  diamine  now  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  confining    the    empfeym^t  of 
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commercial  capital  to  the  home  trade.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West-Indian  islands,  Jamaica) 
for  instance,  were  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
coi!ee  and  sugar,  and  the  planters  were  obliged  to 
trade  only  within  the  island,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  demand  for  co£Pee  and  sugar 
would  be  very  insignificant^  and  that  an  incon-' 
siderable  part  cmly  of  the  capital  of  the  colony 
would  find  employment  The  same  efiect  would 
take  place  in  Russia,  if  foreign  merchants  were  not 
allowed  to  purchase  the  hemp  and  flax  so  abund-^ 
antly  produced  in  that  country^  If  in  Peru  and 
Chili  the  exportation  of  indigo,  bark,  and  other 
drugs  was  prohibited,  the  Europeans,  who  pur- 
chase them^  would  not  be  the  only  sufferers ;  the 
Americans  would  be  impoTerished  for  want  of 
employment  for  their  capi^« 

OARC»«INB« 

All  this  is  very  d^r,  I  admit*  But  what  security 
have  we  thM  merdlatits  will  not  employ  their 
capital  in  foreign  commerce,  before  the  demand  for 
ii  hi  the  home  trade  is  fuUy  supplied  ? 

Mud*  B. 

That  security  is  detived  firom  the  natural  distri* 
btttio«i  of  osphii  aocotrding  to  the  rate  of  profiti  If 
fofeign  commerce  en^loyed  more  capital  than  the 
ootttitiry  could  spare^  the  deuaaiid  Smt  it  at  home 
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GAXOXINE. 

Yes;  ibr  were  we  at  war  with  those  countries 
which  usually  furnished  us  with  com^  they  would 
withhold  the  supply.   Or,  should  they  experience  a 
dearth,  they  would  no  longer  have  it  in  their  power 
to  send  us  corn* 

MRS.  B. 

We  occasionally  import  com  from    different 
jparts  of  America,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^ 
and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  seas.     Now  it  is 
very  improbably  either  that  we  should  be  in  a  state 
of  warfare  with  those  various  countries  at  the  same 
period  of  time,  or  that  they  should  all  be  afflicted 
with  a  dearth  of  produce  in  the  same  season* 
There  is  much  greater  chance  of  a  scarcity  pre- 
vailing in  any  single  country  than  in  erery  part 
of  the  world  at  once.     Indeed,  facts  have  &lly 
demonstrated,  that  when  the  weather  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  crops  of  one  country,  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably found  to  be  &vourable  to  those  of  another. 
I  believe  no  single  instance  can  be  produced  of  a 
simultaneous  failure  of  the  crops  throughout  the 
whole  commercial  world.     In  the  year  1800,  when 
England  suffered  so  much  distress  from  the  defici- 
ency of  the  harvest,  the  crops  were  very  abundant 
in  Spain.     While  the  harvest  of  1803,  which  wa^ 
extremely  plentiful  in  this  country,  was  so  deficient 
in  Spain  as  to  produce  a  famine..   Now  it  is  evidenr» 
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that  bad  a  free  corn- trade  existed  between  these 
countrieSf  the  distresses  of  both  would  have  been 
alleviated. 

CAROLINE. 

Under  such  circumst^ces  it  would  certainly  be 
light  to  import  corn;  I  object  only  to  doing  so 
habitually^  and  not  depending  in  ordinary  timesy 
on  the.  produce  of  our  own  country. 

MRS*  B« 

If  we  apply  to  com  countries  only  in  seasons  of 
distress  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
iielief.  Those  countries  raise  corn  expressly  for 
the  nations  which  they  usually  supply  with  that 
article ;  but  they  will  have  but  little  to  spare  for  a 
new  customer,  who,  from  a  dearth  at  home,  is 
compiled'  to  seek  for  food  abroad ;  and  we  could 
obtain  it  only  by  out>bidding  other  competitors. 
The  supply,  therefore,  would  be  both  scanty,  and 
at  a  price  which  the  lower  ranks  of  people  could 
ill  affi>rd  to  pay ;  so  that  there  would  be  great  dis- 
tress, if  not  danger  of  a  fiunine. 

CAROLINE. 

To  prevent  such  a  calamity  we  have  only  to 
raise  so  large  a  quantity  of  com  at  home  as  will 
aflbrd  a  plentiful  supply  in  years  of  average  pro- 
duce; tlien  in  seasons  of  abundance  we  have  the 
resource  of  eacportation,  and  in  bad  seasons  we 
might  still  have  a  sufficiency. 

T  5 
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It  19  impossiUe  to  raiat  «t  dl  tanes  a  suflieieucy, 
witboot  having  oAen  a  sapeiflnity;  This  is  par* 
ticidarly  the  case  with  eom,  as  it  is  the  most  va- 
naUe  of  almost  all  lands  of  agricdtnral  prodooe. 
I^  therefore,  we  irish  to  raise  such  a  quantity  as 
will  always  secore  us  against  wan^  we  must  in  com- 
mon seascms  hare  some  to  spare,  and  in  abundant 
years  a  great  superflui^. 

Now  the  more  corn-land  we  cultivate,  thehi^er 
will  the  price  of  com  be  in  average  seasons,  ^ou 
start,  Caroline;  but  paradoxical  as  this  may  ap- 
pear, if  yon  reflect  upon  the  causes  whidi  occasion 
the  regular  high  price  of  com,  indqiendeotly  of 
the  variations  of  supply  and  demand,  you  will 
understand  it. 

The  more  com  is  grown  in  a  conntiy,  the  greater 
will  be  ihe  quantity  of  inferior  land  brought  into 
cultivation,  in  order  to  produce  it ;  and  the  price 
of  corn,  you  know,  must  pay  the  cost  of  its  pro* 
duction  on  the  worst  soil  on  which  it  is  raised  *, 
otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  prodnced.  If,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  insure  a  home  supply,  we  force 
an  ungrateful  soil,  at  a  great  expense  of  capital,  to 
yield  a  scanty  crop,  we  raise  the  price  ef  idl  the 
com  of  the  country  to  that  standard,  and  we  thus 
enable  the  landed  proprietors  to  increase  their 
rents. 

•  Se«  Conversation  on  Rent. 
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CAROLINE. 

That  is  very  true ;  and  then  by  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  we  must  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  in  order  to  enable  the  labouring 
classes  to  live. 

MRS.  B. 

Nor  Is  this  all ;  when  the  hoine  supply  proves 
superabundant,  what  is  to  become  of  it  ?  The  un- 
natural high  price  at  which  it  usually  sells  in  our 
market,  owing  to  the  forced  encouragement  given 
to  agriculture,  renders  it  unsaleable  in  foreign 
markets  until  the  price  is  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
ruinous  to  farmers. 

« 

CAROLINE. 

I  cannot  easily  bring  myself  to  l(X)k  upon  a 
superfluity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as^  a  calamity; 
-—if  it  is  injurious  to  the  farmer,  what  an  advan- 
tage it  is  to  the  lower  classes  of  people  ! 

'  MRS*  B. 

The  advantage  is  of  a  very  temporary^natore. 
The  &rmer  who  cultivates  poor  land  in  hopes  of  a 
remunerating  price,  must  be  ruined  if  he  continues 
to  cultivate  at  the  low  price  occasioned  by  super* 
fiuity :  be  will  therefore  throw  up  the  inferior  lands^ 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  less  com  will  be 
produced  in  succeeding  years  than  is  requisite  for 
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the  supply ;  and  the  sopeffluity  will  be  succeeded  by 
dearth  or  fimnine.  Thus  the  price  of  com  will  lie 
continually  fluctuatii^g  between  the  low  price  ci  b 
glutted  market  and  the  high  price  of  scarcity. 

A  redundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  isinsome 
respects  attended  with  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences than  the  excess  of  any  other  species  of  com'- 
modity.  If  the  market  were  overstocked  with  tea 
and  cofiee,  those  articles  would  iall  in  price,  and 
would  not  only  be  more  freely  consumed  by  the 
people  accustomed  to  cfnjoy  them,  but  the  reduction 
of  price  would  bring  them  within  reach  c^  a  lower 
and  more  extensive  class  of  |>cK>ple.  Now  this  can- 
not happen  with  bread,  because  it  is  already  the 
daOy  and  most  common  food  of  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society,  and  though  in  seasons  of  great  plenty  they 
may  consume  somewhat  more  than  usual^  the  di£> 
ference  will  not  be  very  consideraUe ;  they  will 
rather  avaij,  themselves  of  the  cheapness  of  btead  to 
devote  a  larger  share  of  their  w||ges  to  other  grati- 
fications; they  will  eat  more  meat^  drink  more 
spirits,  or  wear  better  clothes.  Great  part  of  the 
superabundance  of  corn  will  therefore  remain  in  the 
granary  of  the  farmer,  instead  of  suj^lying  him 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  th^  cultivation  of 
his  land  y  the  labourers  who  raised  that  corn  will 
probably  be  driven  to  the  parish  for  want  of  worl^ 
and  the  consequences  which  will  ensue  to  the  oom- 
munity  who  would  have  been  fed  by  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  may  be  easy  to  conceive. 


♦l- 
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CAROLINE. 

"  Bat  do  you  then  regard  a  low  price  of  corn^ 
under  all  circumstances,  as  an  evil  ? 

MR&  B« 

On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  in  general  •  as 
highly  advantageous  when  it  results  from  low 
cost  of  production ;  it  is  attended  with  injurious 
consequences  only  when  it  will  not  remunerate  the| 
&rmer.  But  when  com  cait  be' raised  at  a  small 
expense,  it  can  afibrd  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  It 
is  this  which  renders  it  desirable  to  bring  only 
good  land  under  tillage,  and  not  to  force  poor  soils 
to  yield  scanty  and  expensive  crops. 

Countries  that  have  plenty  of  good  land  and  but 
little  capital  find  no  branch  of  industry  so  advan- 
tageous as  tlie  productions  of  agriculture ;  and  the 
.exportation  of  com,  we  have  observed,  is  their  first 
attempt  at  foreign  commerce.  Thus  America,  being 
a  newly  settled  country,  and  as  yet  but  thinly  inha*^ 
bited,  has  great  choice  of  fine  soils,  and  can  raise 
corn  at  a  very  small  expense  of  production ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  she  not  only  feeds  her  own  popu- 
lation; but  r^iilarly  exports  corn. 

Poland  and  Prussia  are  still  agricultural  coun- 
tries, exporting  com ;  but  old  established  countries 
in  g^eral,  such  as  England,  which  are  far  advanced 
'm  arts  and  manufactures,  and  have  raised  a  popula- 
tion too  great  to  be  maintained  by  the  produce  of  her 
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good  soils,  will  find  it  answer  better  to  import  scmie 
portion  of  the  corn  they  consume,  and  to  cocivert 
their  inferior  lands  into  pasture.    This  would  not 
only  lower  the  price  of  bread,  but  also  that  cf  mea^ 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  supply  of  which  would 
be  increased  by  the  conversion  of  com  land  into 
pasture.    When  the  home  crops  proved  abundant^ 
they  would  import  less;  when  scanty,  they  would 
impoct  more.    Thus  without  difficulty  they  would 
proportion  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  keep  both 
bread  and  wages  steadUy  at  moderate  prices. 

CAROLINE. 

But  with  the  additional  expenses  of  freight  and 
insurance,  can  we  import  com  from  America 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  it  at  home  ? 

MRS.  B. 

In  ordinary  seasons  we  certainly  can ;  but  not  at 
fli^  present  price  of  corn. 

CAROLINE. 

And  do  you  suppose  that  the  present  low  price 
of  com,  and  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture,  are 
owing  to  our  producing  too  much  com  at  home  ? 

MRS.  B. 

.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes, 
but  it  is  connected  with  many  others,  which  render 
the  question  so  complicated  and  intricate  that  we 
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must  leave  it  to  wiser  beads  than  our  own  to  un- 
ravel it 

The  system  of  growmg  a  Jiome  supply  of  com^ 
in  countries  where  great  capital  afibrds  the  means 
of  maintaining  a  very  large  population,  is  attended 
not  only  with  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  the'price 
of  corn  high  in  average  seasona»  but  likewise  oep»* 
sions  greater  fluctuations  of  price  in  times  of  dearth 
or  abundance,  than  if  those  casualties  were  dimi^ 
nished  by  a  free  corn-trade  with  other  countries. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  whether  we  have 
su£Pered  most  from  a  high  or  a  low  price  of  com, 
within  these  last  twenty  years;  but  we  have  acquired 
sufficient  experience  of  the  evils  arising  from  both 
these  extremes  to  thin|^,  that  the  wisest  course  we 
could  pursue,  would  be  to  adopt  such  measures  aS 
would  prevent  great  fluctuations  of  price. . 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
labouring  classes  than  great  and  sudden  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  bread :  they  are  either  distressed  by 
unexpected  poverty,  or  intoxicated  by  sudden  pros- 
perity ;  but  if  that  prosperity  is  the  efi*ect  but  of  one 
fruitful  season,  it  gives  rise  to  expenses  they  are  un- 
able to  maintain.  It  is  but  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on 
a  wintry  day,  and  the  buds  it  untimely  developes 
ate  nipped  by  the  succeeding  frost* 

CAROLINE. 

Well,  Mrs.  B.,  I  see  that  you  will  not  allow  of 


>" 
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^ '  any  exocptioii  in  fiiTonr  of  the  corn-trade,  and  (bat 

I  must  consult  to  admit  of  the  propriety  of  leaving 
all  trade  whatever  perfecdy  free  and  opoi. 


♦ 


y* 


x*-      ^  MRS.  B. 

>^'    /    That  is  certainly  the  wisest  way.     Instead: of 
.A:         :  strnggUng  i^inst  the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature^ 
^/  V  N  and  madly  attempting  to  produce  every  thin^f  at 
\  home,  countries  should  study  to  direct  their  Utboars 
'   \o  those  departments  of  industry  for  which  thor 
^^*    f  situation  and  circumstances  are  best  adapted* 

<  CAROLINE. 

Yet  you  must  allow  me  to  observe^  that  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  our  having  estaUtshed 
flourishing  manufactures  of  goods  which  we  formerly 
procured  entirely  from  foreign  commerce :  sirch^  fi>r 
instance,  as  china-ware,  muslins,  damask  linen,  and 
a  Variety  of  others.  Now  does  not  this  imply  that 
we  may  sometimes  direct  our  labour  to  a  new 
branch  of  industry  with  greater  advantage  than  by 
importing  the  goods  from  foreign  countries? 

MRS.  B. 

It  certainly  does ;  and  it  shews  also,  that  as  soon 
as  we  are  able  to  cultivate  or  fabricate  the  commo- 
dities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  procure  from 
foreign  parts  as  cheap  as  we  can  import  ihem,  we 
never  fail  to  do  so.    But  the  period  for  the  intro* 
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duction  of  any  new  branch  of  industry  should  be 
left  to  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the  indivi- 
duals concerned  in  it,  and  not  attempted  to  be 
regulated  or  enforced  by  government.  James  I. 
attempted  to  compel  his  subjects  to  dye  their  woollen 
cloths  in  this  country,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  Netherlands,  as  had  been  the  usual  practice ; 
but  the  English-dyed  woollen  cloths  proved  both 
of  worse  quality  and  dearer  than  those  of  the  Ne« 
therlands,  and  James  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
plan.  Had  the  sovereign  not  interfered,  dyers 
would  have  established  themselves  in  this  country 
as  soon  as  the  people  had  acquired  sufficent  skill  to 
undertake  the  business;  but  the  dboouragement 
produced  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  probably  re* 
tarded  the  natural  period  of  adopting  it. 

If  it  were  possible  for  a  country  both  to  culdvate 
and  manufacture  all  kinds  of  produee  with  as  little 
labour  as  it  costs  to  purchase  them  from  other 
countries,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  foreign 
commerce :  but  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
Providence  has  varied  the  productions  of  nature  in 
different  climates,  appears  to  indicate  a  design  to 
promote  an  intercourse  between  nations,  even  to 
the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth ;  an  intercourse 
which  would  ever  prove  a  source  of  reciprocal  be- 
nefit and  happiness,  were  it  not  often  perverted  by 
thebad  passions  and  blind  policy  of  man. 
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CAROLINE. 

And  independently  of  the  diversity  of  soils,  cli- 
mates, and  natural  productions,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  single  country  to 
succeed  in  all  branches  of  industry,  any  more  than 
for  a  single  individual  to  acquire  any  considerable 
$.kiU  in  a  great  variety  of  pursuits  ? 

Certainly  not  The  same  kind  of  division  of 
labour  which  ^ists  among  the  individaaLi  of  a 
community,  is  also  in  some  d^^ree  observable 
among  diflferent  countries;  and  when  particular 
branches  of  industry  are  not  formed  by  local  cirw 
cumstances)  it  will  generally  be  found  the  best  pov 
licy  to  endeavour  to  excel  a  neigfaboiiriagr  nation  in 
those  manufactures  in  which  we  are  neady  ou  a 
par,  rather  than  to  attempt  competition  in  those  in 
which  by  long  habit  and  skill  they  have  acquired  a 
dedded  superiority.  Thus  will  the  common  stock 
of  productions  be  most  improved,  and  all  countries 
most  benefited.  Nothing  can  be  more  iUiberal 
and  short-sighted  than  a  jealousy  of  the  progress  of 
neighbouring  countries,  either  in  agricultoie  or 
manufactures.  Their  demand  for  our  commodities, 
so  far  from  diminishing,  will  always  be  found  to 
increase  with  the  mean^  of  purchasing  them.  It  is 
the  idleness  and  poverty,  not  the  wealth  and  in* 
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dastry  of  neighbouring  nations^  that  should  e^scite 
alarm, 

CAROI^lNE. 

A  tradesman  would  consider  it  more  for  his  iji- 
terest  to  set  up  his  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
opulent  customers  than  of  poor  people  who  could 
not  oSbrd  to  purchase  his  goods;  and  why  should 
not  countries  consider  trade  in  the  same  point  of 
yiew. 

MRS*  B« 

Mixabeaiia  in  his  *'  Monarchie  Prussienne^**  has 
carried  this  principle  so  far,  that  it  has  made  him 
doubt  whether  tlie  trade  of  France  was  injured  by 
the-  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  which  drove 
so  many  skilful  manu&oturers  and  artificars  out  of 
Um  country. 

^^  Ilest  eil  g^n^ral  un  principe  sur  en  commerce: 
**  plus  V06  acheteurs  seront  riches,  plus  vous  leur 
**  vendrez ;  ainsi  les  causes  qui  enrichissent  un  peu- 
*^  pie  augmentent  toujours  Pindustrie  de  ceux  qui 
**  ont  des  afiaires  a  n^gocier  avec  lui.  Sans  doute 
'^  c'est  une  d^mence  fr^n^tique  de  chasser  200,000 
**  individus  de  son  pays  pour  enrichir  celui  des 
^autres;  mais  la  nature  qui  veut  conserver  son 
*^  ouvrage  ne  cesse  de  r^parer,  par  des  compensa« 
^'  dcms  insensibles,  les  erreurs  des  hommes;  et  les 
'^  fautes  les  plus  desastreuses  ne  sont  pas  sans' 
^'  remedes.  La  grande  v^rit^  que  nous  o£Qre  cet 
f'exemple  m^morable^  c'est  qu'il  est  insens^  de 
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^  detruire  Tindustrie  et  le  commerce  de  ses  voisio^ 
*^  puisqu'on  an^antit  en  m&me  tems  chez  soi-meme 
*<  ces  tr^sors.     Si  de  tels  efforts  pouvoient  jamais 
*^  produire  leur  efiet,  ils  d^peupleroient  le  moDde, 
**  et  rendroient  tres-infortuode  la  nation  qui  aoroit 
"  eu  le  malheur  d'engloutir  toute  rindustrie,  tout 
*^  le  commerce  du  globe,  et  de  vendre  toajours 
<<  sans  jamais  acheter.    Heureusement  la  Pnm- 
^  dence  a  tellement  dispose  les  choses  que  les  ddlires 
*<  des  sonverains  ne  sauroient  arreter  entierement 
<«  ses  vues  de  bonheur  notre  espece.'' 

CAROLINE. 

The  more  I  learn  upon  this  subject,  the  more  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  interest  of  nations,  as  well 
as  those  of  individuals,  so  far  from  bein^  ctppasei 
to  each  other,  are  in  the  most  perSsct  unison. 

MRS*  B* 

Liberal  and  enlarged  views  will  always  lead  to 
similar  conclusions,  and  teach  us  to  cherish  senti- 
ments of  universal  benevolence  towards  each  other; 
hence  the  superiority  of  science  over  mere  practical 
knowledge. 
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Subjea  of  FOREIGN  TRADE  continued. 

OF    BILLS    OF   EXCHANGE.  —  OF    THE    BALANCE    OF 
TRADE.  —  CAUSB    OF   THE    REAL   VARIATION    OF 

THE  EXCHANGE. DISPROPORTION   OF   EXPORTS 

AND   IMPORTS. —•  CAUSE   QF  THE   NOMINAL  VA- 

RI^TIOir    Of    THE    EXCHANGE, DEPRECIATION 

OF     THE     VALUE    OF     THE    CURRENCY    OF    THE 
COUNTRY. 


MRS.  B. 

I  HOPE  that  you  are  now  quite  satisfied  of  the  ad-- 
vantages  which  result  from  foreign  commerce  ? 

CAROLINE. 

Perfectly  so ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  per*., 
plexes  me.  In  a  general  point  of  view  I  conceive 
that  trade  consists  in  an  exchange  of  commodities ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  how  this  exchange  takes 
place  between  merchants.  The  wine-merchant, 
for  instance,  who  imports  wine  from  Portugal,  does 
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not  export  goods  in  retnm  for  it ;  his  trade  is  coa* 
fined  to  the  article  of  wine  ? 

There  are  many  general  merchants  wbo  both 
export  and  import  various  articles  of  trade.  Thus 
the  Spanish  merchant,  the  Turkey  merchant,  and 
the  West-Indian  merchant,  import  all  the  difl^rent 
commodities  which  we  receive  firom  those  countries, 
and  generally  export  English  goods  in  return.  It 
is,  however,  the  countries,  rather  than  the  indi- 
viduals, who  exchange  their  respective  productions ; 
for  both  the  goods  exported  and  imported  are 
in  all  cases  bought  and  sold,  and  never  actually 
exchanged. 

CAROLINE. 

But  since  the  merchants  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries do  not  literally  exchange  their  goods,  they 
must  each  of  them  send  a  sum  of  money  in  pay- 
ment; and  these  sums  of  money  wUl  be  nearly 
equivalent  If  the  London  merchant  has  lOOO/. 
to  pay  for  wines  at  Lisbon,  die  Lisbon  merchant 
will  have  nearly  the  same  sum  to  pay  for  broad 
doth  in  London.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  ther^re, 
that  the  goods  should  not  be  actually  exchanged, 
or  that  some  mode  should  not  be  devised  of  reei- 
procally  transferring  the  debts,  in  order  to  avoid  ao 
much  useless  expense  and  trouble. 
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MRS*  B* 

Sacb  fx  mode  has  been  devised,  and  these  pur* 
chases  and  sales  are  usually  made  without  the  in- 
tervention of  money,  by  means  of  written  orders 
called  aili  of  exchange. 

CAROLINE. 

Js  not  then  a  bill  of  exchange  a  species  of  paper* 
money  like  a  bank-note  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Not  exactly ;  instead  of  being  a  promissory  note, 
it  is  an  order  addressed  to  the  person  abroad  to 
whom  the  merchant  sends  his  goods,  directing  him 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill,  at  a  ceitain  date,  to 
some  third  person  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Thus 
when  a  woollen  merchant  sends  broad  cloths  to 
Portugal,  he  draws  such  a  bill  on  the  merchant  to 
wh(Mn  he  consigns  them ;  but  instead  of  sending  it 
with  the  goods  to  l^ortugal,  he  disposes  of  it  in 
l«ond(m ;  that  is  to  say,  he  enquires  whether  any 
pers<»i  wants  such  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging a  debt  in  Portugal.  He  accordingly  ap- 
plies to  some  wine-merchant  who  owes  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  mercantile  house  at  Lisbon  for  wines 
imported  from  that  country,  and  who  finds  it  con- 
venient to  avail  himself  of  this  mode  of  payment,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  sending  money  to 
Portugal,  ^e  therefore  gives  the  wopUen-m^rclRiat 
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the  value  of  his  bill,  and  having  his  own  name  or 
that  of  his  correspondent  in  Portugal  inserted  id 
the  bill  as  the  third  person  to  whom  the  amount  of 
the  bill  is  to  be  paid,  transmits  it  to  bis  corre- 
spondent in  Portugal,  who  receives  the  money  from 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

CAROLINE. 

The  same  bill  then  is  the  means  of  paying  for 
both  commodities,  the  broad  cloth  and  the  wine; 
and  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  transmitting  two 
sums  of  money  for  that  purpose.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  most  convenient  and  economical  con* 
trivance,  and  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  avail 
myself  of  it.  A  friend  of  mine  at  York  owes  me  a 
sum  of  money  for  purchases  I  have  made  for  her 
in  London ;  and  niy  sister  Emily  is  indebted  ^bout 
the  same  sum  to  a  glover  at  YorL  I  might,  there* 
fore,  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  my  friend,  which 
Emily  would  buy  of  me,  and  forward  it  to  the 
glover  at  York  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  her 
debt  for  the  gloves ;  and  he  would  receive  the  mo- 
ney from  my  friend  on  whom  it  was  drawn.  It 
is,  if  I  understand  you  right,  by  such  transfers  of 
debts  that  commodities  are  really  exchanged  be- 
tween merchants  ?  ^ 

MRS.  B. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  understand  the  use  of 
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a  biU  of  exchange  so  well.  It  will  therefore  be 
evident  to  you  that  if,  when  two  countries  are' 
trading  together,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
and  inipoi1:ed  be  equal,  the,  amount  of  the  bills  of 
^change  in  payment  of  those  goods  will  be  so 
likewise;  and  the  debts  will  be  mutually  settled 
without  the  necessity  of  transmitting  money. 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  quite  clear:  but  it  must,  I*  suppose, 
frequently  happen  that  the  value  of  the  goods 
exported  and  imported  is  not  equal,  and  in  that 
case  the  bills  of  exchange  will  not  settle  the  whole 
of  the  respective  debts,  and  some  balance  or  sum 
of  money  will  remain  due  from  one  country  to  the 
other. 

4 

MRS.  B. 

This  is  called  the  balaac^f  trade.  In  order  to 
explain  to  you  in  what  manner  such  a  debt  lis 
settled,  let  us  take,  for  example,  our  trade  with 
Russia :  —  i^  in  tradmg  with  that  country,  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  are  exactly  equal  in  value,  the 
exchange  between  Russia  and  England  is  said 
to  be  at  par,  or  equal. 

But  if  the  value  of  our  imports  should  have 
exceeded  our  exports,  so  that,  for  instance,  we 
should  have  received  more  hemp  and  tallow^oni, 
than  we  have  sent  broad-cloths  and  hardware  to 
Russia,. there  will  be  a  greater  amount  of .  bills 
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drawn  by  Russian  merchants  on  England,  than  by 
English  merchants  on  Russia.  After  their  reei* 
procal  debts  are  settled,  therefore,  as  &r  as  the 
bills  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  diere  will  remain  a 
surplus  of  Russian  bills  drawn  on  Englatii^  wiiich 
will  require  to  be  paid  in  money, 

CAROLINE. 

Then  some  of  our  merchants  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  money  to  Russia  in  payment 
of  their  debts, 

MRS.  B. 

This  every  merchant  endeavours  to  avoid,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  freight  and  insur-F 
ance  of  the  money;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  there 
appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  English  bills  on  Ru^ia, 
every  English  merchant  who  is  indebted  to  that 
country  is  eager  to  procure  them.    The  competi* 
tion  of  merchants  for  these  bills  raises  their  price, 
for  they  find  it  answer  to  give  something  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  bill  rather  than  send  gold  to 
Russia  to  pay  for  their  hemp  and  tallow.    The  sum 
thus  given  for  a  bill  above  its  amount  is  called  a 
premium,  and  our  exchange  with  Russia  is,  in  this 
case^  said  to  be  tanfavourable,  or  below  par • 

CAROLINE. 

That  is  to  say,  that  a  man  who  owes  a  sum  of 
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money  to  Russia,  must  give  something  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  debt  in  order  to  pay  it? 

Af  RS.  B. 

Yes ;  and  the  amount  of  the  premium  given,  de* 
pends,  of  course,  on  the  degree  of  scarcity  of  the 
biUs. 

CAROLINE. 

And  as  the  scarcity  of  the  bills  is  owing  to  the 
value  of  our  imports  exceeding  that  of  our  exports, 
our  exchange  must  be  favourable  or  unfavourable 
with  any  country  in  proportion  as  the  exports  or 
imports  prevail, 

But  our  exchange  with  Russia,  I  suppose,  can 
never  fall  below  what  it  woidd  cost  to  transport 
gold  to  Russia;  for  as  it  Is  optional  with  our  mer- 
chants to  pay  either  in  bills  or  money,  if  the  pre- 
mium on  the  bill  were  greater  than  the  expense  of 
sending  money,  they  would  prefer  the  latter  mode 
of  payment. 

MRS^  Bf 

Undoubtedly ;  and  as  the  expense  of  sending 
gold  to  different  countries  varies  according  to  the 
distance,  and  to  the  facility  or  di£Sculty  of  our  in^ 
tercourse  with  them,  a  &vourable  or  unfavourable 
exchange  li^ith  those  countries  will  vary  acco|:diillgly9 

CAROLINE. 

3ut  the  premium  giv^  for  bills  of  exchiange, 
i^  u  2 
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after  all,  does  not  supersede  the  necesfsily  of  our 
paying  the  balance  of  debt  in  gold;  it  oaereiy  re- 
moves the  difficultfr  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other: for  those  merchants  who  finally  cannot 
obtain  bills  must  transmit  money  in  paym&xt, 

I  beg  your  pardon ;  an  unfavourable  exchange 
in  a  great  measure  corrects  itself;  but  this,  ft  is 
true,  requires  some  explanation.  There  are  mer- 
chants who  make  it  their  business  to  trade  in  hills 
of  exchange ;  that  b  to  say,  to  buy  them  where 
they  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  sell  them  where 
they  are  scarce  and  dear.  Thus  bills  of  exchange 
become  an  article  of  commerce  like  cloth,  or  any 
other  commodity.  Therefore  when  English  bills 
on  Russia  are  scarce,  those  merchants  buy  up  the 
bills  drawn  by  other  countries  on  Russia,  and  snp-* 
ply  the  English  market  with  them. 

CAROLIKE. 

But  when  English  bills  on  Rus;sia  are  scarce, 
there  may  perhaps  be  no  surplus  of  bills  on  Russia 
in  other  countries  to  supply  the  English  market. 

AIRS.  B« 

Generally  speaking,  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  bills  on  Russia  in  one  country,  there  will  be  a 
redundancy  of  them  in  some  other;  for  though  the 
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exportations  and  importations  of  Russia  with  any 
particular  country  may  be  unequal^  her  general 
exportations  and  importations  will,  upon  the  whole, 
nearly  balance  each  other :  because  if  there  was  a 
constant  excess  of  importation,  Russia  would  be 
drained  of  money  to  paiy  for  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  an  excess  of  exportations,  the  money 
received  in  payment  would  accumulate,  and  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
The  goods  which  Russia  purdiases,  therefore, 
Jrom  foreign  countries,  must,  upon  the  long  run, 
be  to  the  same  amount  as  the  goods  which  she  sells 
in  exchange  for  them ;  so  that  if  there  is  a  balance 
of  debt  due  to  Russia  from  one  country,  there  must 
be  a  balance  of  debt  due^c»n  Russia  to  another 
country.  The  bills  of  exchange,  therefore,  drawn  by 
Russia  on  foreign  countries,  and  those  drawn  by 
foreign  countries  on  Russia,  will  balance  each  other; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  dealers  in  bills  to  dis- 
cover where  there  is  a  superfluity^,  and  where  a  de- 
ficiency of  these  bills,  with  a  view  to  buy  them  in 
the  one  place,  and  sell  them  in  the  other. 

CABOLINE. 

If,  then,  the  bill-merchants  instead  of  supplying 
the  English  market  with  bills  on  Russia,  bought 
up  the  surplus  of  Russian  bills  on  England,  it 
would  equally  answer  the  purpose  of  paying  our 
debt  to  that  country  ? 

u  S 
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w[RS«  B* 

Exactly.  In  our  trade  witb  Italy,  for  instance^ 
we  import  large  qnantities  of  silk,  oUve  oil,  and 
various  other  arddes,  and  our  exportations  are 
HiahufiicCared  goods  only  to  a  trifling  amotint. 
The  exchange  would,  in  this  case,  be  so  un&vour- 
able  as  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  exporting 
gold  in  payment  for  the  excess  of  imports,  did  dot 
the  bOl-merchants  come  to  our  assistance;  Tb& 
useful  class  of  men  buy  up  th^  surplus  of  It^ilian 
bills  on  England,  and  send  them  for  sale  to  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  or  whererer  therd  Is  a  de- 
jSdenqr  of  bills  on  Itdy,  and  where  they  will  con- 
sequently  sell  with  profit. 

CAROLINE. 

Thus  Germany,  France,  or  Spain,  dis^cfiarge  our 
debt  to  Italy? 

MRS.  B* 

Yes;  proi^ed  any  of  thos^  countriiss  ftre  in  oiir 
debt ;  othtarwise^  you  know  they  would  not  ptir^ 
chase  our  bills  of  exchange. 

CAROLINE. 

One  woidd  imagine  that  diese  operations  of  the 
bill-merchants  would  invariably  have  the  eflfect  of 
counteracting  Ae  fluctuations  of  exchanges,  and 
keep  them  constantly  at  par. 
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If  the  business  of  the  bill-merphant  could  be 
transacted  with  the  same  celerity  and  regularity  as 
'that  of  the  bankers  in  Ixuidon,  who  meet  together 
every  day,  after  the  hours  of  business,  ta  settle 
their  respective  accounts,  it  might  influ^ce  the 
exchanges  in  the  manner  you  suppose.  But  the 
speculations  of  the  bilUmerchant  embrace  so  wide 
a  sphere^  and  so  many  circumstances  pccur  in  the 
course  of  trade,  or  of  political  events,  by  which 
the  exchanges  are  aifected,  that  no  indivijdual  pru<» 
dence  or  foresight  can  prevent  great  fluctuations. 

CAROLINE* 

Are  then  merchants  often  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  abroad  money  in  payment  of  foreign 
goods? 

MRS.  B. 
Scarcely  ever,  I  believe,  excepting  where  there 
is  a  greater  demand  .for  money  than  for  goods; 
for  indepei^denUy  of  the  oyperation/s  of  thei  bill* 
merchants,  ^ere  is  yet  anptiber  mean^  of  prevent^ 
ing  that  expense.  When  the  EngUsh  merchants 
who  export  goods  to  Russia,  find  that  the^pesa 
of  iippbrts  over  exports  produces  a  scarcity  of  their 
bills  on  Russia,  which  enables  them  to  §^  the^ 
to  the  importing  merchants  at  a  premiuin,  such  an 
addition  to  their  usual  profits  of  trt^de  mdiices 
them  to  increase  their  exportatipus,  and  h{^,  in 

V  4t 
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&ct|  the  effect  c£  a  bounty ;  for  they  can  now  aP- 
ford  to  export  goods  which,  before,  did  not  yield 
sufficient  profits  to  enable  them  to  do  it.     Whilst 
on  the  contrary,  our  importing  merchants  of  Rik- 
sian  commodities,  who  are  obliged  to  purchase 
these  bills  at  a  premium,  (which  has  the  effect  of 
a  duty,  since  it  is  a  dear  deduction  from  thdr  pro- 
fits,) will  confine  their  importations  to  such  com- 
modities only  as  will  leave  them  their  usual  profit^ 
after  deducting  the  premium  upon  the  bills  with 
which  they  were  to  be  paid. 

CAROLINE. 

The  premiums,  then,  which  our  importing  mer- 
chants lose,  our  exporting  merchants  gain.  This 
must  undoubtedly  have  a  considerable  effect  iii 
encouraging  exportation,  and  restrainiDg  import- 
ation, and  tend  rapidly  to  restore  the  equality  of 
the  exchange. 

The  evil,  then,  of  an  un&vourable  exchange  im- 
mediately gives  rise  to  the  remedy  which  corrects 
it,  and  actually  tends  to  equalise  the  exports  and 
imports.  But  in  order  to  have  completely  that 
effect,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  country  with 
whom  the  exchange  is  un&vourable  should  require 
as  much  of  our  productions  as  we  do  of  theirs, 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  The  unfavourable 
exchange,  however,  enables  the  exporting  mer- 
chant to  afford  his  goods  abroad  at  a  lower  rate, 
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because  a  part  of  his  profit  is  derived  firom  the 
premium  on  the  exchange,  and  thus  more  persons 
abroad  being  able  to  purchase  at  the  reduced  price, 
the  market  for  the  goods  is  enlarged,  and  a  greater 
quantity  consumed. 

CAROLINE. 

All  these  circumstances,  then,  together  must 
nearly  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  money  to 
balance  the  account  ? 

r 

MRS.  B. 

Very  nearly  SO,  I  believe,  except  with  such  coun- 
tries as,  having  mines  of  their  own,  may  be  said  to 
produce  money.  If  Spain  and  Portugal  were  to 
retain  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  derive  from 
their  mines,  it  would  fall  so  much  in  value  in  those 
countries,  that  no  laws  could  prevent  its  conveyance 
to  others  where  its  value  was  greater.  It  would  be 
the  most  profitable  article  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
merchant  could  export  in  payment  for  the  goods 
imported;  and  indeed  we  find  that  they  supply 
Europe  with  gold  and  silver,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  supply  it  with  the  produce  of  our  West* 
Indian  colonies,  cofiee  and  sugar.  We  have,  in  a 
former  conversation,  observed  how  the  precious 
metals  were  difiused  throughout  all  civilised  nations, 
and  the  supply  every  where  so  proportioned  to  the 
demand,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  variation  of  value 

u  5 
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than  the  small  difference  arising  fiY»n  the  expense 
of  bringing  them  firom  the  mines  to  the  diBerent 
countries  where  thejr  are  wanted. 

CAROUKfi. 

But  hare  I  not  heard  of  the  exchange  hanzig' 
been  much  below  what  it  would  cost  to  send  money 
al»oad? 

MRS*  B« 

That  is  true ;  but  I  believe  it  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  another  and  a  totally  different  cause, 
which  nominally  influences  the  exchanges  to  a  very 
great  extent.  We  formerly  Observed,  that  a  de- 
preciation of  value  of  the  currency  of  a  country 
raises  the  price  of  commodities  in  that  country. 
Whether  the  depreciation  arises  titom  an  unneces- 
sary increase  of  cuirency,  from  an  adultemlion  of 
the  coin,  or  from  any  <Miher  cause,  it  invariably 
prckluces  this  efiect. 

Let  us  suppose  the  currency  of  England  to  be 
depreciated  25  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  sum 
worth  100^  previous  to  the  depreciation,  is  now 
really  worth  only  75/^  though  it  retains  its  nominal 
value  of  100/.  An  English  bilt  of  exchange,  which 
T^resents  a  certain  portion  of  the  currency,  will 
partake  of  this  depreciatioii,  and  will  no  longer  be 
equal  in  value  to  a  foreign  bill  of  the  same  amount 
It  would  require  an  English  bill  of  133/.  Ss.  Sd.  to 
exchange  for  a  foreign  one  of  1002. ;  therefore^  if 

5* 
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before  the  depreciiad<te  the  exchange  were  at  par, 
this  circumstance  would  make  it  immediatdy  fall 
25  per  cent. 

CAROUKS. 

Would  not  the  evil,  then,  be  remedied  by  in- 
creasing the  exports,  and  diminishing  the  imports, 
as  when  the  un&vourable  state  of  the  exchange 
arises  from  the  unequal  balance  of  trade  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Certainly  not.  For.  though  it  is  true  that  in 
both  cases  the  exporting  merchant  can  sell  his  bills 
at  a  premium,  yet  when  this  premium  arises  from 
a  depreciation  of  the  currencr^,  it  cannot  be  copr 
sidered  as  any  gain  to  him,  because  it  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  advanced  price  of  the  goods  he 
exports,  which  operates  as  a  loss. 

CAROLINE^ 

I  think  I  understand  it^  The  depredaticH)  of 
currency  which  produces  the  premium  on  the  bill 
of  exchange  produces  also  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  merchandise,  and  these  effects,  resulting  from 
the  same  cause,  must  always  correq)ond  and  be 
felt  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  if  a  merchant 
exports  cloth  to  Hamburgh  whidi  costs  him  200/,, 
whatever  profits  he  might  expect  under  the  (nrdinary 
state  of  the  currency  must  be  diminished  25  per 
cent.,  in  consequence  of  his  giving  50/.  more  for 

u  6 
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liis  doth  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.    V^C 
as  he  will  sell  the  bill  of  exchange  which  he  dr^^irs 
on  Hamburgh  for  the  payment  of  his  cloth  ae  a 
premium  of  BOL^  his  profits  will  remain  precisely 
the  same,  upon  the  whole  transaction,  as  if  every 
thing  had  gone  on  in  its  r^^ular  way. 

You  have  explained  it  perfectly  well.   Remember 
therefore  that  when  the  exchange  is  un&vourab/^ 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
it  is  only  nominally^  not  really  unfavourable ;  for  it 
may  take  place  when  the  exports  and  imports  are 
perfectly  equal.    And  recollect  also  that  the  diiier- 
ence  the  exchange  produces  in  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  bills  is  neither  a  loss  nor  a  gain  to  the  parties, 
and  that  it  has  no  efiect  either  on  Q'iportation  or 
importation. 

CAROLINE. 

But  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  two  causes 
which  are  so  similar  in  their  efiects,  and  to  ascer- 
tain at  any  time  which  of  them  it  is  that  influences 
the  exchange  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Far  from  it :  this  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion,  particularly  during  the  late  war.  If  ft 
be  true  that  the  currency  of  the  country  has  been 
increased  beyond  what  was  required,  it  must  be 
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considered  as  depreciated^  i^nd  as  having  nominally 
a£^ted  the  exchange* 

On  the  Other  hand,  as  the  system  of  warfare 
engaged  us  in  very  great  expense  on  the  Continent, 
whilst  it  was  remarkably  unfavourable  to  our  ex- 
portations,  the  balance  of  foreign  debt  was  very 
much  against  us,  and  the  expense  of  transmitting 
gold  considerably  increased ;  so  far  the  exchange 
may  be  said  to  have  been  really  unfavourable.  It 
is  probable  that  both  these  causes  contributed  to 
the  very  low  rate  of  our  exchange  during  the  late 
war. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  investigation  which  these 
subjects  have  undergone,  there  still  prevails,  even 
amongst  our  legislators,  the  old  popular  error  re- 
specting the  balance  of  trade.  Even  at  this  day 
we  find  persons  congratulating  the  country,  that 
the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  and  that  in  conse^ 
quence  a  balance  of  money  remains  due  to  us, 
which  is  considered  as  so  much  gain  to  the  country. 

CAROLINE. 

But  do  those  who  maintain  such  an  opinion 
know,  that  this  money  would  not  be  due  to  us, 
unless  we  had  exported  a  surplus  of  merchandise 
to  an  equal  amomit? 

MRS.  B. 

It  is  from  that  circumstance  they  conceive  the 
ad  vantage  arises.     They  assert  that  since  the  poor 
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mrq  mainteined  by  laboai^  the  more  woik  we  per 
form  for  other  countries,  and  the  more  naonejr  wc 
reoeitre  for  oar  trark,  the  richer  we  must  be* 

CAROLINE. 

Not  if  we  export  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and 
receive  only  gold  in  return :  for  the  poor  are  maza- 
tained  not  by  the  act  of  labour,  but  by  its  prcH 
duce ;  and  if  all  that  produce  were  exported^  and 
nothing  but  gold  received  in  exchange,  we  should 
be  much  in  the  situation  of  King  Midas,  who  was 
starved  because  every  thing  he  touched  was  con- 
verted into  gold. 

But  do  not  the  bill-merchants  prevent  this  im* 
portation  of  gold,  by  transferring  the  bills  of  ex-* 
change  from  one  country  to  another?  for  if  our 
balance  of  trade  is  favourable  with  one  country,  it 
must  be  unfavourable  with  another. 

MRS.  B. 

No  doubt  they  do.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
what  is  called  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  with 
every  country,  we  should  accumulate  a  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  which  would  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  to  depreciate  our  currency^ 

The  most  advantageous  trade  for  both  parties 
concerned  is  when  the  exports  and  imports  are 
equal,  so  that  the  balance  does  not  preponderate 
on.eitber  side;  for  it  is  as  injurious  to  one  country 
(Q  pai^t  with  money  which  is  .wanted  at  home  for 
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pui^poses  of  cttrrency,  as  it  is  to  the  other  to  reodve 
it  when  it  b  not  wanted* 

W^hen  a  country  receives  bulli<»)»  it  should  not 

be  in  payment  of  a  balance  of  debt,  but  as  a  com» 

modity  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  This  demand 

will  always  take  place  in  thriving  countries,  not 

only  because  gold  and  silver  bullion  are  wanted  by 

jewellers  and  silversmiths  for  the  purposes  of  lux* 

ury :  but  also  because,  as  the  saleable  produce  of 

the  country  increases,  an  additional  quantity  of 

curren<^  is  required  for  its  drculation. 

CARO)L.INB. 

According  to  this  theory  of  the  balance  of  trader 
it  should  always  be  against  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
and  &vourable  to  every  other  country ;  because  it 
id  through  Spun  and  Portugal  that  all  the  trea-^ 
sures  of  the  new  world  flow  into  Europe? 

MRS.  B. 

True ;  but  they  are  not  sent  immediately  from 
those  countries  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe^ 
but  are  transferred  through  the  intermediate  coun- 
tries. Thus  France  sends  Louis  to  Geneva  to  pay 
for  the  watches  she  imports  from  that  place;  or  to 
Italy,  in  payment  of  raw  silks,  olive  oil,  &c.  So 
that  the  countries  most  distant  from  Spaija  and 
Porttlgal  would  consequently  have  what  is.  absur^y 
called  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour;  whilst 
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the  intermediate  countries  would  have  it  fiiTOurabl^ 
with  those  which  were  nearer  Spain  than  thesaci- 
selves,  and  uu&vourable  with  those  which  wene 
more  distant 

This,  however,  is  a  general  principle  wbkb.^ 
though  true  in  theory,  requires  modification,  if 
applied  to  practice.     A  great. variety  of  circim* 
stances  occasion  fluctuations  in  the  regular  distci-* 
bution  of  the  wealth  of  America.    However  exrmr* 
ordinary  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  very  long  since 
we  sent  considerable  quantities  of  specie  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,    to  mtdntain  our   troops  in  those 
countries :  so  much  does  war  reverse  the  natural 
order  of  things.     Instead  of  exporting  our  manu- 
&ctures  to  bring  back  gold,  we  were  obliged  to 
drain  our  circulation  to  send  money  in  order  to 
support  our  troops,  whilst  our  manu6cturer$  were 
either  starving^  or  became  members  of  that  very 
army  which  caused  their  ruin. 

« 

CAROLINE. 

,  But  if  Spain,  from  the  abundance  of  her  gold 
and  silver,  imports  such  large  quantities. of  manu- 
&ctured  goods,  is  it  not  a  check  to  her  industry  at 
home? 

MRS.  B. 

It  certainly  is ;  though  not  so  much  as  you  would 
imagine,  because  she  does  not  obtain  the  gold  and 
silver  of  America  free  of  cost;  she  obtains  it  partly 
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in  the  form  of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  mother-country, 
or  rent  for  the  royal  mines;  and  the  rest  by  pay** 
ment  in  produce  or  jnanufactiiured  goods*  But 
these  goods  are  not  fiecessainly  manu&ctm'ed  in 
Spain  or  Portugal*  A  Spanish  merchaot  having 
imported  goods  from  England  and  sent  them  to 
America,  receives  back  gold  and  silver  in  payment, 
which  are  transmitted  to  England^  if  wanted  there* 
Spain  and  Portugial  being  the  entrepot,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strict  regulations  by  which  the  gold 
and  silver  are  compelled  to  be  brought  to  the 
inother-4x>untry. 

The  want  of  induMvy  in  Spain,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds in  a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of  its 
rdigion  and  government,  is  also  in  part  attribut- 
able to  the  eSkfBt  which  the  influx  (^  the  precious 
metals  has  produced. 

In  TownggBMii^  Travels  in  Spain,  which  abound 
with  philosophical  observaticms,  it  is  stated,  "  that 
^  the  gold  and  silver  of  America,  instead  of  ani» 
*^  mating  the  country  and  promoting  industry, 
^^  instead  of  giving  li^  and  vigour  to.  the  whole 
<^  community,  by  the  increase  of  arts,  of  inanufiu:- 
<c  tures,  and  of  commerce,  had  an  opposite  eflPect, 
*^  and  produced  in  the  event  weakness,  poverty, 
^*  and  depopulation*  The  wealth  which  proceeds 
<^  from  industry  resembles  the  copious  yet  tranquil 
^^  stream,  which  passes  silent,  and  almost  invisible, 
^^  enriches  the  whole  extent  of  country  through 
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&ct,  the  effect  of  a  bounty ;  for  they  can  now  af- 
ford to  export  goods  which,  before,  did  not  yield 
sufficient  profits  to  enable  them  to  do  it.     Whik^ 
on  the  contrary,  our  importing  merchants  of  Rus- 
sian commodities,  who  are  obliged   to  puncbase 
these  bills  at  a  premium,  (which  has  the  effect  oF 
a  duty,  since  it  is  a  dear  deduction  from  th^  pro- 
fits,) will  confine  their  importations  to  such  com- 
modities only  as  will  leave  them  their  usual  profits, 
after  deductiog  the  premium  upon  the  bills  with 
which  they  were  to  be  paid. 

CAROLINE. 

The  premiums,  then,  which  our  importing  mer- 
chants lose,  our  exporting  merchants  gain.  This 
must  undoubtedly  have  a  considerable  e£fect  in 
encouraging  exportation,  and  restraining  import- 
ation, and  tend  rapidly  to  restore  the  equah'ty  oF 
the  exchange. 

Jtf  RS.  B. 

The  evil,  then,  of  an  un&vourable  exchange  im- 
mediately gives  rise  to  the  remedy  which  corrects 
it^  and  actually  tends  to  equalise  the  exports  and 
imports.  But  in  order  to  have  completely  that 
effect,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  country  with 
whom  the  exchange  is  un&vourable  should  require 
as  much  of  our  productions  as  we  do  of  their% 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  The  un&vourable 
exchange,  however,  enables  the  exporting  mer- 
chant to  afford  his  goods  abroad  at  a  lower  rate» 
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because  a  part  of  his  profit  is  derived  from  the 
premium  on  the  exchange,  and  thus  more  persons 
abroad  being  able  to  purchase  at  the  reduced  price, 
the  market  for  the  goods  is  enlarged,  and  a  greater 
quantity  consumed. 

CAROLINE. 

All  these  circumstances,  then,  together  must 
nearly  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  money  to 
balance  the  account  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Very  nearly  so,  I  believe,  except  with  such  coun*- 
tries  as,  having  mines  of  their  own,  may  be  said  to 
produce  money.  If  Spain  and  Portugal  were  to 
retain  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  derive  from 
their  mines,  it  would  fall  so  much  in  value  in  those 
countries,  that  no  laws  could  prevent  its  conveyance 
to  others  where  its  value  was  greater.  It  would  be 
the  most  profitable  article  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
merchant  could  export  in  payment  for  the  goods 
imported;  and  indeed  we  find  that  they  supply 
Europe  with  gold  and  silver,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  supply  it  with  the  produce  of  our  West- 
Indian  colonies,  cofiee  and  sugar.  We  have,  in  a 
former  conversation,  observed  how  the  precious 
metals  were  difiused  throughout  all  civilised  nations, 
and  the  supply  every  where  so  proportioned  to  the 
demand,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  variation  of  value 

u  5 
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renudns  for  us  to  examine  how  this  revenue  may  be 
disposed  of. 

CAROLINE. 

I  have  ahready  learnt  that  revenue  may  dtherbe 
spent,  or  accumulated  and  converted  into  capital ; 
and  that  the  more  a  man  economises  for  the  latter 
purpose^  the  richer  he  becomes. 

MRS.  B. 

This  observation  is.  equally  applicable  to  the 
capital  of  a  country,  which  may  be  augmented  by 
industry  and  frugality,  or  diminished  by  prodi- 
gality*. 

CAROLINE. 

The  capital  of  a  country,  I  think  you  said,  con- 
sisted of  the  capital  of  its  inhabitants  taken  col- 
lectively? 

Bf  RS.  B. 

It  does ;  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  estimate 
the  revenue  of  a  country  in  the  same  manner,  for 
it  would  lead  to  very  erroneous  calculations.  Let 
us,  for  instance^  suppose  my  income  to  be  10,OOOA 
a-year,  and  that  I  pay  500/.  a-year  for  the  rent  of 
my  house — it  is  plain  that  this  5002.  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  income  of  my  landlord ;  and  ^ce 
therefore  the  same  property^  by  being  transferred 
from  one  to  another,  may  successively  form  the  in- 
come of  several  individuals,  the  revenue  of  the 
country  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  aggregate  Wr 
come  of  the  people. 
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GAROIilNE. 

And  does  not  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  the 
expenditure  of  a  country ;  since  the  500/.  apyear 
wfaicfa  you  spend  in  house-rent  wiQ  be  afterwards 
spent  by  your  landlord  in  some  other  manner? 

True,  because  spending  money  is  but  exchanging 
one  thing  against  another  of  equal  value ;  — it  is 
giving,  for  instance,  one  shilling  in  exchange  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  five  guineas  in  exchange  for  a  coat ; 
instead  of  a  shilling  we  are  possessed  of  a  loaf  of 
bread ;  instead  of  five  guineas,  of  a  coat ;  we  are 
therefore  as  rich  before  as  after  these  purchases  are 
made, 

CAROLINE. 

If  so,  how  is  it  that  we  are  impoverished  by 
spending  money? 

SIRS.  B« 

It  is  not  by  purchasing,  but  by  consutning  the  1 
things  we  have  purchased,  that  we  are  impoverisfhed.  I 
When  we  have  eaten  the  bread  and  worn  out  the/ 
coat,  we  are  the  poorer  by  five  guineas  and  a 
shilling  than  we  were  before* 

A  hs^Let  is  not  poorer  for  purchasing  a  hundred 
sacks  of  flour,  nor  a  clothier  for  buying  a  hundred 
pieces  ol*  cloth,  because  they  do  not  consume  these 
cpmmodities* 
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When  a  man  purdiases  commodities  ^th  a 
of  re-selling  them,  he  is  a  dealer  in  such  conuoodi- 
tiesy  and  it  is  capital  which  h^  lays  out.     But  when 
he  purchases  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  usb^ 
and  consuming  them,  it  is  called  expenditoie  .Ex- 
penditure therefore  always  implies  consumptioD. 

CAROLINE. 

I  understand  the  difference  perfecdy.  Tbe  one 
lays  out  capital  with  the  view  of  re-selllng  his  good^ 
with  profit.  The  other  spends  money  with  the 
view  of  consuming  the  goods  with  loss; — that  i 
to  say,  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  goods  he  con- 
sumes. 

MRS.  n* 

Just  so.  Thus  though  the  >sum  of  money  you 
spend  will  serve  the  purpose  of  transfemn^  com- 
modities successively  from  one  person  to  another, 
yet  the  commodities  themselves  can  be  consumed 

but  once. 

Therefore  the  consumption  of  a  country  may, 
like  its  capital,  be  estimated  by  the  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  great  question 
relative  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  is,  how  fer 
that  consumption  takes  place  productively,  and  how 
far  unproductively. 

CAROLINE. 

That  certainly  is  a  yery  important  point ;  for  'H 
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the  former  case  it  increases  wealthy  in  the  latter  it 
destroys  it 

Yet,  Mrs.  B.,  supposing  a  man  were  so  prodigal 
as  to  spend  not  only  the  whole  of  his  income^  but 
even  the  capital  itseli^  provided  that  it  were  spent 
in  the  maintenance  of  productive  labourers,  though 
it  would  ruin  the  individual,  I  do  not  conceive  that 
it  would  injure  the  country;  for  whether  a  man 
lay  out  his  capital  in  the  paaintenanpe  of  produc* 
tive  labourers  with  a  view  to  profit,  or  whether  he 
spend  it  in  purchasing  the  fruits  of  thdir  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  I  can  perceive  no 
difference  relative  to  the  country;  in  both  cases 
an  equal  niimber  of  people  would  be  employed, 
and  consequently  an  equal  quantity  of  wealth  pro- 
duced*   If  })is  money  ivent  to  the  maintenance  of 
unproductive  labourers,  and  nothing  substantial 
was  had  in  exchange,  that  would  alter  the  case ; 
but  if  it  is  spent  amongst  tradesmen,  who  will  fur- 
nish him  with  articles  for  his  enjoyment,  such  as 
magnificent  apparel,  splendid  equipages,  sumptu- 
ous entertainments,  he  will  then  replace  the  ca- 
pital that  those  tradesmen  have  been  consuming, 
in  order  to  produce  the^e  commodities,  which  ca- 
pital will  again  be  usefully  employed  in  producing 
more. 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  very  true ;  and  so  fiir  the  prodigal  has 
done  ^o  liarm.    In  spending  hb  capital  amongs^ 
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mrq  maintained  by  labooi^  the  more  woik  we  f 
form  for  other  countries,  and  the  more  moaey 
reoeitre  for  our  trark,  the  richer  we  must  be. 

CAROLINE. 

Not  if  we  export  the  fruits  of  their  hibour  and 
receive  only  gold  in  return :  for  the  poor  are  main- 
tained not  by  the  act  of  labour,  but  by  its  pro^ 
duce ;  and  if  all  that  produce  were  exported,  and 
nothing  but  gold  received  in  exchange,  we  should 
be  much  in  the  situation  of  King  Midas,  who  was 
starved  because  every  thing  he  touched  was  con* 
verted  into  gold. 

But  do  not  the  bill-merchants  prevent  this  im* 
portation  of  gold,  by  transferring  the  bills  of  ex- 
change from  one  country  to  another?  for  if  our 
balance  of  trade  is  favourable  with  one  countiy,  it 
must  be  unfavourable  with  another. 

MRS*  B. 

No  doubt  they  do.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
what  is  called  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  with 
every  country,  we  should  accumulate  a  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  which  would  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  to  depreciate  our  currency^ 

The  most  advantageous  trade  for  both  parties 
concerned  is  when  the  exports  and  imports  are 
equal,  so  that  the  balance  does  not  preponderate 
on  either  side;  for  it  is  as  injurious  to  one  country 
to  part  with  money  which  is  wanted  at  home  for 


^^ 
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putpdMs  of  currenqr,  as  it  is  to  the  other  to  Yeodre 
it  when  it  b  not  wanted* 

When  a  coantry  receives  bulli<»),  it  should  not 
be  in  payment  of  a  bahoice  of  debt,  bnt  as  a  com* 
modity  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  This  demand 
will  iJways  take  place  in  thriving  countriesy  not 
only  because  gold  and  silver  bullion  are  wanted  by 
jewellers  and  silversmiths  for  the  purposes  of  lux* 
ury :  but  also  because,  as  the  saleable  produce  of 
the  country  increases,  an  additional  quantity  of 
curren^  is  required  for  its  circulation. 

CAROX.INE. 

According  to  this  theory  of  the  balance  of  trader 
it  should  always  be  against  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
and  &vourable  to  every  other  country;  because  it 
is  through  Spun  and  Portugal  that  all  the  trea-^ 
sures  of  the  new  world  flow  into  Europe? 

MRS.  B. 

True ;  but  they  are  not  sent  immediately  from 
those  countries  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  Eur(q)e^ 
but  are  transferred  through  the  intermediate  coun- 
tries. Thus  France  sends  iJouis  to  Geneva  to  pay 
for  the  watches  she  imports  from  that  place;  or  to 
Italy,  in  payment  of  raw  silks,  olive  oil,  Sec.  So 
that  the  countries  most  distant  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  would  consequently  have  what  is  absurdly 
called  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour;  whilst 
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the  intermediate  countries  would  have  it  &TOurable 
with  those  which  were  nearer  Spain  Uian  them- 
selves, and  utt&vourable  with  those  which  were 
more  distant 

Thisy  however,  is  a  general  principle  wbicb, 
though  true  in  theory,  requires  modification,  if 
applied  to  practice.     A. great  variety  of  circum- 
stances occasion  fluctuations  in  the  regular  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  of  America.    However  extra- 
ordinary it  may  appear,  it  is  not  very  long  svDce 
we  sent  considerable  quantities  of  specie  to  ^pain 
and  Portugal,    to  maintain   our   troops   in  those 
countries :  so  much  does  war  reverse  the  natural 
order  of  things.     Instead  of  exporting  oar  manu- 
&ctures  to  bring  back  gold,  we  were  obliged  to 
drain  our  circulation  to  send  money  in  order  to 
support  our  troops,  whilst  our  manu&cturers  were 
either  starving,  or  became  members  of  that  very 
army  which  caused  their  ruin. 

CAROLINE. 

.  But  if  Spam,  from  the  abundance  of  her  gold 
and  silver,  imports  such  large  quantities  of  manu- 
&ctured  goods,  is  it  not  a  check  to  her  industry  at 
home? 

MRS.  B. 

It  certainly  is ;  though  not  so  much  as  you  would 
imagine,  because  she  does  not  obtain  the  gold  and 
silver  of  America  free  of  cost;  she  obtains  it  partly 
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in  the  form  of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  mother-country, 
or  rent  for  the  royal  niines;  and  the  rest  by  pay-» 
ment  in  produce  or  naanufactiired  goods.    But 
these  goods  are  not  fiecessainly  manufacture  in 
Spain  or  Portugal.    A  %mnish  merchaqt  having 
imported  goods  from  England  and  s^t  them  to 
America,  receives  back  gold  and  silver  in  payment, 
which  are  transmitited  to  England^  if  wanted  there. 
Spain  and  Portugal  being  the  isotrepot,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strict  regulations  by  which  the  gold 
and  silver  are  compelled  to  be  brought  to  the 
mother-country. 

The  want  of  industry  in  Spain,  thoughit  pro- 
ceeds in  a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of  its 
religion  and  government^  is  also  in  part  attribut- 
able to  the  esGfect  which  the  influx  (^  the  precious 
metals  has  jH^oduced. 

In  TownggB^  Travels  in  Spain,  which  abound 
with  philosophical  observations,  it  is  stated,  '*  that 
^^  the  gold  and  silver  of  America,  instead  of  ani* 
"mating  the  countiy  and  promoting  mdustry, 
^'  instead  of  giving  life  and  vigour  to.  the  whole 
<^  community,  by  the  increase  of  arts,  of  inanufiic- 
**  tures,  and  of  commerce,  had  an  opposite  efiect, 
"  and  produced  in  the  event  weakness,  poverty, 
"  and  depopulation.  The  wealth  which  proceeds 
"  from  industry  resembles  the  copious  yet  tranquil 
"  stream,  which  passes  silent,  and  almost  invisible, 
^^  enriches  the  whole  extent  of  country  through 
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But  these  wise  dispensations  are  often  in  a  great 
measure  subverted  by  the  folly  and  ignorance  of 
man.     An  injudicious  interference  of  government^ 
for  instance,  may  give  peculiar  advantages   to  tbe 
employment  of  capital  in  one  particular  brancb  o( 
industry,  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and  thus  de- 
stroy that  natural  and  useful  distribution  of  it, 
ivhich  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. 

CAROLINE. 

If  ever  the  legislature  could  interfere  with  ad- 
vantage, I  should  think  it  would  be  in  some  regu- 
lations respecting  expenditure.  I  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  restrain  the  use  of  luxuries,  in  order  to 
induce  the  owners  of  capital  to  employ  it  in  agri- 
culture, and  such  homely  manufactures  as  are 
suited  to  the  consumption  of  the  poor:  such  a 
measure  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  comforts  of  life. 


MRS.  B. 

Sumptuary  laws  have  been  instituted  with  that 
view  in  many  countries.  But  after  all  we  have 
said  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  capital  when  unrestrained  and  unin- 
fluenced by  political  regulations,  I  confess  that  I 
am  surprised  at  your  wishing  to  compel  people  to 
employ  it  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another. 

20 
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CAROLINE. 

But  if  that  one  way  should  prove  the  right  way  ? 

MRS.  B. 

Then  capital  will  follow  that  direction  by  its 
natural  impulse,  without  requiring  any  foreign  aid. 
Be  assured  that  the  only  right  way  is  to  leave  the 
use  of  capital  to  the  care  of  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longs; they  will  be  the  most  likely  to  discover  in 
what  line  it  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

CAROLINE. 

Of  their  own  advantage  they  are  no  doubt  the 
best  judges;  but  are  you  sure  that  they  will  be 
equally  attentive  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor? 
Sumptuary  laws  appear  to  me  to  afibrd  peculiar 
encouragement  to  the  production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  the  principal  use  of  sumptuary 
laws  would  be  to  repress  the  expenditure  of  re** 
yenue.  And  smce  it  is  so  desirable  that  capital 
should  not  be  dissipated,  surely  the  same  prin- 
ciples will  apply  to  revenue;  would  it  not  be  ad- 
vantageous to  save  great  part  of  that  also,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  capital  ? 

MRS.  R. 

Capital,  you  know,  has  arben  solely  from  savings 
from  revenue ;  but  you  are  aware  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  such  savings. 

X  S 
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CAR0I4NJS. 

Certainly  there  is  a  limit,  because  we  could  not 
live  without  consuming  some  part  of  it;  but  the 
less  we  consume,  and  the  more  we  save,  the  better. 

MRS.  B. 

That  is  pushing  the  principle  too  far :  wealth  is 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy  men  t;  and 
if  by  a  liberal  though  prudent  expenditure,  social 
afiections  are  cultivated,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind promoted  and  extended,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  debarred  from  indulging  in  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  two  extremes  of  parsimony  and  prodigality 
are  perhaps  equally  pernicious ;  the  one  as  de- 
structive of  the  sodal  and  benevolent  affections,  the 
other  as  wasting  the  provision  which  nature  has 
destined  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
the  poor. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
sumptuary  laws  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  By 
diminishing  objects  of  desire  you  run  some  risk  of 
giving  a  general  check  to  industry. 

Tell  me  why  do  the  rich  employ  the  poor? 

CAROLINE. 

In  order  to  derive  an  income  from  the  profits  of 
their  labour. 
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MRS.  B. 

Aud  what  use  do  the  rich  make  of  this  income? 

CAROLINE. 

They  either  spend  the  whole,  or  they  economise 
part  in  order  to  augment  their  capital. 

MRS.  B.  \ 

V 

But  why  should  they  be  desirous  of  increasing 
their  capital. 

CAROLINE. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  be 
rich,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  enumerate  them. 
The  pride  of  wealth  is  a  motive  with  some  men, 
the  love  of  independence  with  others ;  the  appre- 
hension of  future  reverses  incites  a  third  to  accu- 
mulate ;   the  wish  to  increase  his  means  of  doing 
good  stimulates  the  industry  of  another ;  the  desire 
of  providing  for  a  family,  and  leaving  them  in  afflu- 
ence, is  a  powerful  inducement  with  many;  but  the 
ambition  of  improving  their  situation  in  life,  and  of 
increasing  their  enjoyments  by  a  more  liberal  ex- 
penditure, is,  I  think,  the  most  general,  and  per- 
haps the  strongest  of  all  the  motives  for  accumu- 
lating riches. 

MRS.  B. 

I^  then,  lawj;;  be  enacted  which  restrain  a  man 

X  4 
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from  spendii^  any  port  of  his  ineome  io  luxui^f 
you  take  away  one  of  his  motives  for  wishing  to 
augment  his  capital :  and  a  growing  capital  is^  you 
know,  an  increase  of  subsistence  for  the  poor. 

CAR0L1K£. 

I  would  wish  to  prohibit   only  that  excess  of 
luxur}''  which  you  have  censured  as  pernicious. 

MRS.  s. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
necessaries  and  luxuries ;  these  form  a  scale  which 
comprehends  all  the  various  comforts  and  con* 
veniences  of  life,  the  graduations  of  which  are  too 
numerous  and  too  minute  to  be  distinct.     We 
have  considered  as  necessaries  whatever  the  rate  of 
wages  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people  bave  enabled 
them  to  command ;  they  would  consider  as  luxuries 
whatever  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  enjoy ; 
though  when  they  can  afford  it  there  is  no  excess. 
Excess,  I  conceive,  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
quantity  or  nature  of  the  luxury,  as  upon  its  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  means  of  the  individual*    A 
daily  meal  of  meat  is  an  excess  of  luxury  to  the 
family  of  a  cpmmon  labourer,  because  they  are  not 
used  to  it,  and  their  wages  will  not  enable  them  to 
command  it ;  whilst  a  table  abounding  with  expen- 
sive delicacies  can  scarcely  be  called  excess  of  lux* 
ury  to  a  man  whose  income  is  so  large  that  such 
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gratifications  do  not  prevent  his  making  consider- 
able savings. 

CAROLINE. 

Since^  then,  it  is  impossible  to  define  what  are 
and  what  are  not  luxuriesi  no  general  line  of  pro* 
hibition  can  be  drawn.  Yet  it  is  surely  onuch  to 
be  regretted,  that  excessive  expenditure^  so  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects,  should  neither  be  restrained^ 
nor  punished. 

•  MRS.  B. 

The  ruin   which  extravagance  entails   on   the 
prodigal  is  his  natural  punishment,  and  serves  as  a 
warning  to  deter  others  from  similar  imprudence. 
Any  attempt  to  prevent  such  partial  evil  by  sump- 
tuary laws,  would,  generally,  tend  to  depress  the 
dSbrts  of  industry.    The  desire  of  increasing  our 
enjoyments,  and  of  improving  our  situation  in  li&, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  sentiments  implanted 
in  our  nature,  so  I  conceive  it  to  be  essentially 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare..    It  is  the  active 
zeal  of  each  individual  exerted  in  his  own  cause, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
progressive  in^provemient  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  desire  of  bettering  his  condition  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  laudable  disposition  in  a  poor  man, 
and  it  is  a  feeling  dangerous  to  repress  in  any 
classes  of  society. 

X  5 
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CABOLIME. 

"  The  roan  of  wealth  and  pride 


*  Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supply'd  ; 

^  Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extensive  boiinds  ; 

^  Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 

**  The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth^ 

^  Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth ; 

^  His  seat,  where  solitary  sports^are  seen, 

^  Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green.*' 

What  can  you  reply  to  these  beautiful  linesy 
Mrs.-  B.  ?  I  fear  they  are  but  too  faithfiil  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  socie^. 

MRS.  B. 

I  must  first  enquire  whether  this  man  of  wealth 
and  pride  either  spends  or  produces  capital  in  order 
to  procure  these  gratifications.  If  the  former,  he 
deserves  all  the  censure  we  have  bestowed  upon  the 
spendthrift.  If  the  latter,  his  wealth  may  possibly 
be  more  increased  by  his  industry  than  dimimshed 
by  his  luxury. 

CAROLINE. 

In  all  probability  he  does  neitJ^er;  but  being 
possessed  of  a  considerable  property,  he  lives  upon 
his  income;  and  such  an  expensive  style  of  living 
must  greatly  diminish,  if  not  wholly  absorb  what 
he  might  otherwise  economise. 

Mrs.  b. 
StiU  I  cannot  approve  of  compulsory  measures 
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to  lessen  his  expenses.  If  it  be  desirable  to  stimu-* 
late  and  encourage  the  industry  of  man,  and  induce 
hLm  to  accumulate  wealth,  he  must  be  at  full  liberty 
to  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  inclinations.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  unless  the  rich  impoverish 

themselves  by  spending  their  capital,  they  cannot 

impoverish  their  country. 

.  CAROLII^E. 

That  is  not  enough ;  the  question  is,  what  are  the 
best  means  of  enriching  their  country? 

MRS.  B. 

One  man  sits  down  contented  with  his  little 
property ;  brings  up  his  children  with  humble  views 
and  desires,  and  everj'  year  lays  by  jsomething  to 
provide  for  their  future  support  in  life. 

Another  of  a  more  ambitious  character  rises  early 
and  labours  hard,  exerting  every  faculty  of  his 
mind  to  turn  his  capital  to  the  best  account;  he 
likewise  makes  savings  from  his  income,  but  they 
do  not  prevent  his  growing  wealth  from  enabling 
him  to  spend  more  liberallj^,  and  enjoy  more  freely ; 
and  none  of  his  enjoyments  is  more  heartfelt,  than 
that  of  having  raised  his  family  in  the  world  by  the 
exertions  of  his  industry. 

CAROLINE. 

Every  man  who  is  striving  to  acquire  wealth  is 

X  6 
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certiunly  more  or  less  actuated  by  the  prospect  of 
the  various  enjoyments  which  he  hopes  hi&  increasing 
income  will  enable  him  to  command.     One  mrishes 
to  become  rich  enough  to  marry ;  another  to  keep 
a  carriage,  or  a  country-house ;  a  third  to  be  jrbl^ 
to  settle  bis  children  respectably  in  the  world. 


A  us*  B* 

Such  motives  are  strong  incitements  both  to 
industry  and  frugality;  and  these  useful  habits 
often  remain  when  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to 
them  no  longer  exists ;  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to 
see  men  retain  the  taste  for  accumulating  long  after 
t^ey  have  lost  the  inclination  for  spending. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  observes,  that  before  the  intro* 
ductlon  cSPlP^ifined  luxuries,  the  English  nobles  had 
no  other  me^ns  of  spending  their  wealth,  than  by 
maintaining  in  their  houses  a  train  of  dependantSy 
either  in  a  state  of  absolute  idleness,  or  whose  only 
business  was  to  indulge  the  follies  or  flatter  the 
vanity  of  tlierr  patroQ ;  and  this  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  case  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  several  odier 
parts  of  Europe,  even  at  the  present  day.  We 
find  that  the  consumption  of  provisions  by  tfaa 
household  of  an  English  nobleman  some  centuries 
ago  was  perhaps  a  hundred  times  greater  than  it 
is  at  present  But  you  must  not  thence  infer  that 
the  estate,  which  maintained  such  numerous  re- 
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tiiin^rsr  pi*oduces  less  now  than  it  did  in  those  times ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  increased  as 
tlie  consumption  of  the  household  is  diminished. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  produce,  instead  of  sup- 
porting a  number  of  lazy  dependants,  maintmns,' 
probably  a. hundred  times  that  number  of  indus^ 
trious   independent  workmen,   part  of  whom  aHe 
employed  in  raising  the  produce  of  the  estate,  and 
part  in  supplying  the  nobleman  with  all  the  luxuries 
he  requires :  it  was  to  obtain  these  luxuries,  that 
he  dbmissed  his  train  of  dependants,  that  he  im* 
proved  the  culture  of  his  land,  and  that,  whilst 
studying  only  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,   he 
contributed  so  essentially  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

Here  is  a  passage  in  Palgyh  P^Jitical  Philosophy 
on  the  subject  of  luxury,  extremely  worth  your 
attention :  — 

'*  It  appears  that  the  business  of  one  half  of 
<'  mankind  is  to  set  the  other  half  at  work;  that  is, 
*'  to  provide  articles,  which,  by  tempting  the  de- 
"  sires,  may  stimulate  the  industry,  and  call  forth 
"  the  activity  of  those  upon  the  exertion  of  who$e 
^  industiy,  and  the  application  of  whose  faculties, 
^Uhe  production  of  human  provision  depends, 
*^  It  signifies  nothing  to  the  main  purpose  of  trade 
*'how  superfluous  tlie  articles  which  it  iuruisbes 
*^  are,  whether  the  want  of  them  be  re^l  or  imagin- 
^<aiy;  whether  it  be  founded  in  nature  or  in 
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*^  opinion,  in  iashion,  habit,  or  emulation  ;    it  is 
<*  enough  that  they  be  actually  desired  and  songbi 
**  after.  Flourishing  cities  are  raised  and  supported 
**  by  trading  in  tobacco :  populous  towns  subsist 
**  by  the  manufactory  of  ribbons.   A  watch  may  be 
^*  a  very  unnecessary  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a 
<<  peasant,  yet  if  the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  in 
^  order  to  obtain  a  watch,  the  true  design  of  trade 
^'  is  answered ;  and  the  watchmaker,  whilst  he  po^ 
^^  lishes  the  case,  and  files  the  wheels  of  his  machine, 
^^is  contributing  to  the  production  of  com^   as 
«  effectually,  though  not  so  directly,  as  if  he  handled 
**  the  spade  or  the  plough.    If  the  fisherman  wiU 
*^  ply  his  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch  rice  fi*om  foreign 
**  countries,  in  order  to  procure  the  indulgence  of 
^*  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  market  is  supplied  with 
*^  two  important  articles  of  provision  by  the  instru-^ 
'*  mentality  of  a  merchandise  which  has  no  other 
^'  apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated 
«  palate." 

CAROLINE. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  in  Dr.  Frank* 
lin's  works.  He  describes  the  admiration  which 
was  excited  by  a  new  cap  worn  at  church  by  oae 
of  the  young  girls  of  Cape  May.  This  piece  of 
finery  had  come  from  Philadelphia;  and  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  similar  ornaments,  the  young  girls 
had  all  set  to  knitting  worsted  mittens,  an  article 
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in  request  at  Philadelphia,  the  sale  of  which  enabled 
them  to  gratify  their  wishes. 

MRS.  B. 

We  often  hear  the  poor  reproached  for  aiming 
at  things  above  their  situation ;  but  I  own  that  I 
delight  in  seeing  them  strive  to  ornament  their 
cottages,  to  raise  a  few  flowers  amongst  the  nutri- 
tious vegetables  in  their  gardens,  to  deck  their 
room,  though  it  be  but  with  rows  of  damaged  chin^^ 
cups,  and  plates,  or  a  few  gaudy  prints;  it  shows  a 
desire  of  creditable  appearance,  and  of  aiming  at 
something  beyond  the  bare  means  of  subsistence. 

CAROLINE. 

The  desire  of  improving  their  condition  is  not, 
however,  in  all  cases  a  sufBciaat  motive  to  rouse  the 
industry  of  the  lower  classes.     I  once  knew  an  easy 
indulgent  landed  proprietor,  who  having  no  ambi- 
tion to  increase  his  income  could  never  be  induced 
to  raise  his  rents;   his  tenants,  finding  that  they 
could  pay  their  landlord  and  maintain  their  families 
as  well  as  their  neighbours,  with  much  less  labour, 
n^lected  their  fiirms,  and  became  so  idle  and  dis- 
orderly, that  the  estate  was  the  least  productive  of 
any  in  the  county. 

MRS.  B. 

The  country  thus  sufiered  from  the  well-meant, 
but  ill-judged  indulgence  of  this  landlord. 
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CAROLINE. 

But  why  was  not  the  industry  of  these  tenants 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  raising  themselves  in 
the  world,  which  the  forbearance  of  their  landlord 
enabled  them  so  easily  to  do  ? 

'    MRS.  B. 

^     *  In  the  course  of  time  it  probably  would  have  bad 
C     d^t  effect ;    but  when  uneducated  men  obtain  an 
y       Increase  of  wealth,  the.  first  use  they  generally 
;    .'make  of  it  is  to  procure  indulgences  and  exempeioa 
V   N<      i  from  labour ;  it  is  only  after  becoming  s^isible  that 
^   vf      I  idleness  leads  them  back  to  poverty,    that  they 
;  think  of  turning  their  wealth  to  better  account. 
/  Well-educated  people  seldom  require  the  experi- 
ence of  so  severe  a  lesson,  but  amongst  the  lower 
^   dasses  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  a  great,  and 
\  especially  a  sudden  accession  of  riches,  terminates 
\  in  ruin* 

CAROLINE. 

There  are  frequently  instances  of  poor  people 
being  ultimately  ruined  by  a  high  prize  in  the 
lottery. 

MRS.  B. 

And  the  lower  the  state  of  ignorance  and  de- 
gradation of  mind  of  the  poor  mlm  who  gains  the 
prize,  the  more  certain  is  his  ruin.  The  diflfereot 
state  of  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  in  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  are  strongly  ex* 
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amplified  in  this  redpect.    If  you  were  to  give  a 

guiiiea  to  a  Scotch  peasant,  he  would  deliberately 

consider  bow  be  could  turn  it  to  tlie  best  account ; 

he  would  perhaps  buy,a  pig,  or  something  that  would 

bring  a  future  profit.   .An  English  peasant  is  not 

quite  so  long  sighted,  yet  he  would  contrive  to  derive 

some  substantial  advantages  from  the  gift  of  a 

guinea;  he.  would  probably  lay  it  out  in  repairing 

his  cottage^  or  in  purchasing  some  new  clothes  &r 

his  children.    But  the  Irishman,  whose  joy  would 

be  the  greatest  of  the  three  at  such  an  unexpected 

acquisition  of  wealth,  would  in  all  likelihood  spend 

the  whole  of  it  in  drinking  whiskey  with  his  friends, 

and  thus  disable  himself  for  the  labour  of  the 

following  day. 

CAROLINE. 

And  do  you  suppose  that  a  sudden  and  consider- 
able increase  of  wages  would  be  attended  with 
mischievous  effects  to  the  labouring  poor  ? 

Mtis.  B. 

In  the  first  instance  it  probably  would*  In  ma- 
nufactures it  is  commonly  found  that  an  accidental 
increase  of  wages,  arising  from  a  sudden  demand 
for: workmen,  is  productive  of  intemperance  and 
disorderly  conduct;  and  this  has  been  urged  as  a- 
general  obgecUon  to  high  wages ;  but  this  bad  effect 
seldom  takes  place  unless  the  augmentation  be 
sudden  and  unlooked  for,  and  it  discontinues  when 
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the  high  wages  beccHne  regularly  established^    Yofl 
may  almost  consider  it  as  certain,  that  uneducated 
men  will  derive  no  advantage  from  such  an  augment* 
ation  of  income  as  ruses  them  suddenly  above  th&r 
accustomed  habits  of  life.    The  beneficial  eikcts  I 
have  described  to  you  in  one  of  our  preceding  con- 
versations as  arising  from  increasing  wealth  and 
demand  for  labour,  must  be  gradual  in  order  to 
prove  useful  to  the  lower  classes. 

CABOLINE. 

All  that  you  have  said  reconciles  me,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth ;  for  it  proves  that,  however  great  a  man's 
possessions  .may  be,  it  is  decidedly  advantageous 
to  the  country  that  he  should  still  endeavour  to 
augment  them.  Formerly  I  imagined  that  wbatr 
ever  addition  was  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
was  so  much  subtracted  from  the  pittance  of  the 
poor,  but  now  I  see  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary^  an 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  poor  benefit  equally  with  the 
rich. 

Yes ;  every  accession  of  wealth  to  a  country  most 
have  not  only  employed  labourers  to  produce  it,  but 
will  in  future  employ  other  labourers  in  order  that 
the  proprietor  may  derive  an  income  from  it.  For 
every  increase  of  capital  is  the  result  of  a  past  and 
the  cause  of  a  future  augmentation  of  produce 
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therefore  whatever  a  man's  property  may  be,  he 
should  be^encouraged  to  improve  it  I  will  read 
you  an  eloquent  passage  in  Bentham's  Theorie  de  la 
Zj^islatian  on  the  subject  of  luxury. 

^^  L'attrait  du  plaisir,  la  succession  des  besoins, 

^'  le  desir  actif  d'ajouter  au  bien  ^tre,  produiront 

*'  sans  cesse,  sous  le  regime  de  la  surete,  de  nou- 

^^  veaux  efforts  vers  de  nouvelles  acquisitions.    Les 

^'  besoins,  les  jouissanoes,  cesagensuniverselsdela 

*'  soci^,  apres  avoir  fait  ^clore  les  premieres  gerbes 

*'  de  bl^s,   ^leveront  peu-a-peu  les  magazins  de 

^'  Pabondance  toujours  croiissans  et  jamab  remplis* 

''  Les  desirs  s'^tendent  avec  les  moyens ;  Thorizon 

^^  s'a^randity  a  mesure  qu'on  s'avance,  et  chaque 

^^  besoin  nouveau,  ^galement  accompagne  de  sa 

'^  peine  et  de  son  plaisir,  devient  un  nbuveau  prin- 

^^  cipe  d'action ;  I'opulence  qui  n'est  qu'un  terme 

^  comparatif  n'arrete  pas  meme  ce  mouvement, 

'^  une  fois  qu'il  est  imprime;   au  contraire,  plus 

'^  on  opere  en  grand,   plus  la  recompense    est 

^^  grande,   et    par   consequent    plus    est    grande 

*^  aussi  la  force  du  motif  qui  anime  Thomme  au 

**  travail. 

'^  On  a  vu  que  I'abondance  se  forme  peu-a- 
^^  peu  par  Toperation  continue  des  m^mes  causes 
'^  qui  ont  produit  la  snbsistance.  II  n'y  a  done  \ 
y  point  d'opposition  entre  ces  deux  buts.  Au  con- 
<^  traire,  plus  Tabondance  augmente,  plus  on  est  sur 
^'  de  la  subsistance*    Ceux  qui  bl&ment  Fabondance 
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«  SOUS  le  nom  de  luxe  n^ont  jamais  saisi  celte  co&- 
**  sid^ration* 

*'  Les  intemp^ries,  les  guerres,  les  accidens  de 
**  toute  es^e  attaquent  souvent  le  fbnd  de  la  sab- 
**  sistance;  en  sortequ'une  society  qui  n'auro/tpas 
"  de  superflu  et  meme  beaucoup  de  superfia  seroit 
'*  sujette  a  manquer  souvent  du  nec^ssaire ;  c*est  ce 
^*  qu^onvoitchezlespeuplessauvages.  C'estceqn'on 
^*  a  vu  fir^uemment  chez  toutes  les  nations  daus 
*^  les  terns  de  Fantique  pauvrete.     Cest  ce  qui 
'*  arrive  encore  de  nos  jours  dans  les  pays  peu 
**  &voris^s  de  la  nature,  tels  que  la  Su^e,  et  dans 
**  oeux  ou  le  gouvemement  contrarie  les  operations 
*^  du  commerce  au  lieu  de  se  bomer  a  le  proteger. 
*^  Mais  les  pays.ou  le  luxe  abonde  et  ou  radminis- 
'<  tration  est  ^air^e,  sont  a  I'abri  de  la  &mine. 
"  Telle  est  Theureuse  situation  de  i'Angieterre. 
^*  Des    manufjEictures    de    luxe    deViennenJL    des 
^^  bureaux  d'asSUrances  contre  la  disette.     XJne 
^*  fabrique  de  bierre  ou  d'amidon  se  convertira  en 
^^  moyen  de  subsistance*     Que  de  fois  n'art-on  pas 
^^  declam^  contre  les  chevaux  et  le  chiens  comme 
^^  d^vorant  la  subsistance  des  hommes  !    Ces  pro* 
^^fonds   politiques   ne   s'devent  que  d'un  dqgrd 
^*  au  dessus  de  cesap6tres  du  d^sinteressementyqiu^ 
**  pour  ramener    Tabondance   des   bl^s   courent 
^'  incendier  les  magazins.'' 

CAROLINE. 

We  had  not  yet  considered  luxury  under  this 
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point  of  view ;  I  confess  that  I  was  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  thought  that  dogs  and  horses  devoured 
the  subsistence  of  man,  but  I  am  much  better 
pleased  to  think  that  the  food  which  luxury  raises 
for  the  nourishment  of  those  animals  may,  in  case 
of  necessity,  become  nourishment  for  the  human 
species ;  and,  if  a  famine  should  take  place,  even 
the  animals  themselves  would  afford  a  resource. 

MRS.  B. 

Hair-powder  we  may  consider  as  a  kind  of 
granary  for  the  preservation  of  wheat,  for  though 
the  powder  would  not,  unless  in  cases  of  very  great 
urgency,  be  converted  into  food,  the  quantity  of 
corn  annually  grown  for  the  purpose  of  making 
hair-powder  would,  during  a  moderate  scarcity, 
find  its  way  more  readily  to  the  baker's  than  to 
the  perfumer's  shop. 

'CAROLINE. 

And  pray,  Mrs.  B.,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans  ?  We  read  in  Pliny  of  a 
Roman  lady  who  was  dressed  in  jewels  to  the 
amount  of  300,000/.  I  recollect,  also,  an  account 
of  a  dish  of  fish  having  cost  64/. 

MRS.  B. 

These  are  but  trifling  instances  of  profusion,  in 
comparison  of  some  others  related  of  the  Romans. 
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Marc  Antony  expended  60,000/.  in  an   entertaisr 
meat  given  to  Cleopatra*     And  the  supper  of  He- 
liogalmlus  cost  6000/.  every  night.     But  xkOthiBg 
can  be  said  in  apology  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Ro- 
mans; they  were  peculiarly  objectionable^  because 
their  wealth  did  not  proceed  from  industry,  but 
from  plunder.     Their  extravagance  and  profusion^ 
therefore,  far  from  being  a  spur  to  industry^  acted 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  it  encouraged  the  love  of 
rapine  in  themselves,  whilst  it  depressed  the  spirit 
of  industry  in  the  countries  subject  to  their  power, 
by  destroying  the  strongest  of  all  inducem^its  to 
labour,  the  security  of  property.     It  has  been  well 
observed  by  Macpherson,  that  ^^  the  luxuries  of 
^^  the  Romans  cannot  be  considered  as  the  summit 
^^  of  a  general  scale  of  prosperity ;  it  was  a  scale 
^'  graduated  but  by  one  division,  wfaich  separated 
"  immense  wealth  and  power  from  abject  slavery, 
"  wretchedness  and  want" 

In  considering  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
luxury,  we  must,  however,  carefully  remember,  that 
it  acts  in  a  twofold  manner ;  whilst  on  the  one  basd 
it  encourages  industry,  on  the  other  it  increases 
expenditure ;  so  far  as  its  productive  powers  prevail 
over  its  prodigal  effects,  it  is  beneficial  to  mankind; 
but  in  tlie  contrary  case  it  becomes  an  evO,  and 
when  it  encroaches  on  capital  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude* 

The  grand  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to 
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promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  is 
the  increase  of  capital*  But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  promote  this  end  in  any  other 
way  than  by  providing  for  the  security  of  property ; 
any  attempts  to  interfere  either  with  the  disposal  of 
capital  or  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  expendi- 
ture, are  equally  discouraging  to  industry. 

CAROLINE. 

Whoever,  I  conceive,  augments  his  capital  by 
savings  froni  his  income,  increases  the  general  stock 
of  subsistence  for  the  labouring  classes;  whilst  he 
who  spends  part  of  his  capital  diminishes  that  stock 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  means  of  em- 
ploying  the  labouring  classes  in  its  reproduction. 

Every  man  ought,  therefore,  to  consider  it  as  a 
moral  duty,  independently  of  his  private  interest, 
to  keep  his  expenditure  so  far  within  the  limits  of 
his  income  that  he  may  be  enabled  every  year  to 
make  some  addition  to  his  capital. 

MRS.  B. 

And  the  question  what  that  addition  should  be, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  his  in- 
come, and  his  motives  for  expenditure.  We  can 
only  point  out  illiberal  parsimony,  and  extravagant 
prodigality  as  extremes  to  be  avoided ;  there  are 
so  many  gradations  in  the  scale  between  them,  that 
every  man  must  draw  the  line  for  himseli^  accord- 
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ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  good  sense  and  his  con- 
science, and  in  so  doing  should  consult,  perhaps, 
the  moral  philosopher  as  well  as  the  political  eco- 
nombt     He  who  has  a  large  family  to   maiotaia 
and  establish   in   the  world,   though   more  strict 
economy  be  required  of  him,  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  savings  equal  to  those  of  a  man  of  a  similar 
income,  who  has  not  the  same  calls  for  expenditure. 
But  however  large  a  man's  income  may  be,  ire 
has  no  apology  for  neglect  of  economy.     Economy  i 
is  a  virtue  incumbent  on  all ;  a  rich  man  may  have' 
sufficient  motives  to  authorise  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture,  but   he   can  have  none  for  Diligence  and 
waste ;  and  however  immaterial  to  himself  the  loss 
which  waste  occasions,  he  should  consider  it  as  so 
much  taken  from  that  fund  which  provides  main- 
tenance  and  employment  for  the  poor. 
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9 
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L 
Labour,  its  efibct  in  the  productions  ^f  wealth,.  51* 

considered  as  a  cause  of  value,  301 . 
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Land  mortgaged,  877. 

Landed  property,  35.  38. 

Laws,  utility  of,  40. 

Leases,  their  tecoo  and  diifjrtiidn,  84fi. 

Loans,  to  indkiilaah,  2tiS. 
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